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Highly satisfied with her personal appearance 
Chiffinch was no less so with the sense and delicacy 
of her conversation, when he met her in company 
with her uncle afterwards in London. The simpli- 
city, and at the same time the spirit of her remarks, 
made him regard her as his scientific attendant the 
cook might have done a newly invented sauce, 
sufficiently piqguante in its qualities to awaken the 
jaded appetite of a cloyed and gorged epicure. She 
was, he said and swore, the very corner-stone on 
which, with proper management, and with his 
instructions, a few honest fellows might build a 
Court fortune. 

That the necessary introduction might take place, 
the confederates judged fit she should be put under 
the charge of an experienced lady, whom some 
called Mistress Chiffinch, and others Chiffinch’s 
mistress — one of those obliging creatures who are 
willing to discharge all the duties of a wife, without 
the inconvenient and indissoluble ceremony. 

It was one, and not perhaps the least prejudicial 
consequence of the license of that ill-governed time, 
that the bounds betwixt virtue and vice were so far 
smoothed down and levelled, that the frail wife, or 
the tender friend who was no wife, did not neces- 
sarily lose their place in society; but, on the. con- 
trary, if they moved in the higher circles, were 
permitted and encouraged to mingle with women 
whose rank was certain, and whose reputation was 
‘untainted. 

A regular liaison, like that of Chiffinch and his 
fair one, inferred little scandal; and such was his 
influence, as prime minister of his master’s plea- 
sures, that, as Charles himself expressed it, the lady 
whom we introduced to our readers in the last 
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chapter, had obtained a brevet commission to rank 
as a married woman. And to do the gentle dame 
justice, no wife could have been more attentive to 
forward his plans, or more liberal in disposing of 
his income. 

She inhabited a set of apartments called Chif- 
finch’s — the scene of many an intrigue, both of love 
and politics; and where Charles often held his pri- 
vate parties for the evening, when, as frequently 
happened, the ill-humour of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, his reigning Sultana, prevented his supping 
with her. The hold which such an ¢ rangement 
gave a man lke Chiffinch, used as he well knew 
how to use it, made him of too much consequence 
to be slighted even by the first persons in the state, 
unless they stood aloof from all manner of politics 
and Court intrigue. 

In the charge of Mistress Chiffinch, and of him 
whose name she bore, Edward Christian placed the 
daughter of his sister, and of his confiding friend, 
calmly contemplating her ruin as an event certain 
to follow; and hoping to ground upon it his own 
chance of a more assured fortune, than a life spent 
in intrigue had hitherto been able to procure for 
him. 

The innocent Alice, without being able to dis- 
cover what was wrong either in the scenes of unusual 
luxury with which she was surrounded, or in the 
manners of her hostess, which, both from nature and 
policy, were kind and caressing — felt nevertheless 
an instinctive apprehension that all was not right — 
a feeling in the human mind, allied, perhaps, to that 
sense of danger which animals exhibit when placed 
in the vicinity of the natural enemies of their race, 
and which makes birds cower when the hawk is in 
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the air, and beasts tremble when the tiger is abroad 
in the desert. There was a heaviness at her heart 
which she could not dispel; and the few hours 
which she had already spent at Chiffinch’s, were 
like those passed in a prison by one unconscious of 
the cause or event of his captivity. It was the 
third morning after her arrival in London, that the 
scene took place which we now recur to. 

The impertinence and vulgarity of Empson, 
which was permitted to him as an unrivalled per- 
former upon his instrument, were exhausting them- 
selves at the expense of all other musical professors, 
and Mistress Chiffinch was listening with careless 
indifference, when some one was heard speaking 
loudly, and with animation, in the inner apartment. 

“OQ gemini and gilliflower water!” exclaimed 
the damsel, startled out of her fine airs into her 
natural vulgarity of exclamation, and running to 
the door of communication — “if he has not come 
back again after all !— and if old Rowley ” 

A tap at the further and opposite door here ar- 
rested her attention — she quitted the handle of that 
which she was about to open as speedily as if it 
had burnt her fingers, and, moving back towards 
her couch, asked, “ Who is there ?” 

“Old Rowley himself, madam,” said the King, 
entering the apartment with his usual air of easy 
composure. 

“O crimini!— your Majesty ! — I thought” 

“That I was out of hearing, doubtless,” said the 
King; “and spoke of me as folks speak of absent 
friends. Make no apology. I think I have heard 
ladies say of their lace, that a rent is better than a 
darn. — Nay, be seated. — Where is Chiffinch 2” 

“He is down at York-House, your Majesty,” 
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said the dame, recovering, though with no small 
difficulty, the calm affectation of her usual demeanour. 
“Shall I send your Majesty’s commands ?” 

“J will wait his return,” said the King. — “ Permit 
me to taste your chocolate.” 

“There is some fresh frothed in the office,” said 
the lady ; and using a little silver call, or whistle, 
a black boy, superbly dressed like an Oriental page, 
with gold bracelets on his naked arms, and a gold 
collar around his equally bare neck, attended with 
the favourite beverage of the morning, in an appara- 
tus of the richest china. 

While he sipped his cup of chocolate, the King 
looked round the apartment, and observing Fenella, 
Peveril, and the musician, who remained standing 
beside a large Indian screen, he continued, addressing 
Mistress Chiffinch, though with polte indifference, 
“T sent you the fiddles this morning —or rather 
the flute — Empson, and a fairy elf whom I met in 
the Park, who dances divinely. She has brought 
us the very newest saraband from the Court of 
Queen Mab, and I sent her here, that you may see 
it at leisure.” 

“ Your Majesty does me by far too much honour,” 
said Chiffinch, her eyes properly cast down, and her 
accents minced into becoming humility. 

“Nay, little Chiffinch,” answered the King, in a 
tone of as contemptuous familiarity as was consistent 
with his good-breeding, “It was not altogether for 
thine own private ear, though quite deserving of all 
sweet sounds; but I thought Nelly had been with 
thee this morning.” 

“T can send Bajazet for her, your Majesty,” an- 
swered the lady. 

“ Nay, I will nat trouble your little heathen Sultan 
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to go so far. Still it strikes me that Chiffinch said 
you had company —some country cousin, or such 
a matter —Is there not such a person ?” 

“There is a young person from the country,” 
said Mistress Chiffinch, striving to conceal a consid- 
erable portion of embarrassment; “but she is 
unprepared for such an honour as to be admitted into 
your Majesty’s presence, and ” 

«“ And therefore the fitter to receive it, Chiffinch. 
There is nothing in nature so beautiful as the first 
blush of a little rustic between joy and fear, and 
wonder and curiosity. It is the down on the peach 
— pity it decays so soon! — the fruit remains, but 
the first high colouring and exquisite flavour are 
gone. — Never put up thy lip for the matter, Chif- 
finch, for it is as I tell you; so pray let us have la 
belle cousine.” 

Mistress Chiftinch, more embarrassed than ever, 
again advanced towards the door of communication, 
which she had been in the act of opening when his 
Majesty entered. But just as she coughed pretty 
loudly, perhaps as a signal to some one within, 
voices were again heard in a raised tone of alterca- 
tion — the door was flung open, and Alice rushed out 
of the inner apartment, followed to the door of it 
by the enterprising Duke of Buckingham, who stood 
fixed with astonishment on finding his pursuit of 
the flying fair one had hurried him into the pres- 
ence of the King. 

Alice Bridgenorth appeared too much transported 
with anger to permit her to pay attention to the 
rank or character of the company into which she 
had thus suddenly entered. “I remain no longer 
here, madam,” she said to Mrs. Chiffinch, in a tone 
of uncontrollable resolution ; “I leave instantly a 
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house where I am exposed to company which I 
detest, and to solicitations which I despise.” 

The dismayed Mistress Chiffinch could only im- 
plore her, in broken whispers, to be silent ; adding, 
while she pointed to Charles, who stood with his 
eyes fixed rather on his audacious courtier than 
on the game which he pursued, “The King — the 
King !” 

“If I am in the King’s presence,” said Alice, 
aloud, and in the same torrent of passionate feel- 
ing, while her eyes sparkled through tears of re- 
sentment and insulted modesty, “it is the better — 
itis his Majesty’s duty to protect me; and on his 
protection I throw myself.” 

These words, which were spoken aloud, and 
boldly, at once recalled Julian to himself, who had 
hitherto stood, as it were, bewildered. He ap- 
proached Alice, and whispering in her ear that she 
had beside her one who would defend her with his 
life, implored her to trust to his guardianship in this 
emergency. 

Clinging to his arm in all the ecstasy of grati- 
tude and joy, the spirit which had so lately invigor- 
ated Alice in her own defence, gave way in a flood 
of tears, when she saw herself supported by him 
whom perhaps she most wished to recognise as her 
protector. She permitted Peveril gently to draw 
her back towards the screen before which he had 
been standing; where, holding by his arm, but at 
the same time endeavouring to conceal herself Le- | 
hind him, they waited the conclusion of a scene so 
singular. 

The King seemed at first so much surprised at 
the unexpected apparition of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, as to pay little or no attention to Alice, 
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who had been the means of thus unceremoniously 
introducing his Grace into the presence at a most 
unsuitable moment. In that intriguing Court, it 
had not been the first time that the Duke had ven- 
tured to enter the lists of gallantry in rivalry of his 
Sovereign, which made the present insult the more 
intolerable. His purpose of lying concealed in 
these private apartments was explained by the ex- 
clamations of Alice; and Charles, notwithstanding 
the placidity of his disposition, and his habitual 
guard over his passions, resented the attempt to 
seduce his destined mistress, as an Eastern Sultan 
would have done the insolence of a vizier, who an- 
ticipated his intended purchases of captive beauty 
in the slave market. The swarthy features of 
Charles reddened, and the strong lines on his dark 
visage seemed to become inflated, as he said, in a 
voice which faltered with passion, “ Buckingham, 
you dared not have thus insulted your equal! To 
your master you may securely offer any affront, since 
his rank glues his sword to the scabbard.” 

The haughty Duke did not brook this taunt un- 
answered. “My sword,” he said, with emphasis, 
“was never in the scabbard, when your Majesty’s 
service required it should be unsheathed.” 

“Your Grace means, when its service was re- 
quired for its master’s interest,” said the King; 
“for you could only gain the coronet of a Duke by 
fighting for the royal crown. But it is over— I 
have treated you as a friend—a companion — al- 
most an equal — you have repaid me with insolence 
and ingratitude.” 

“Sire,” answered the Duke, firmly, but respect- 
fully, “I am unhappy in your displeasure ; yet thus 
far fortunate, that while your words can confer 
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honour, they cannot impair or take it away. —It is 
hard,” he added, lowering his voice, so as only to 
be heard by the King, —“ It is hard that the squall 
of a peevish wench should cancel the services of so 
many years!” 

“Tt is harder,” said the’ King, in the same sub- 
dued tone, which both preserved through the rest 
of the conversation, “that a wench’s bright eyes can 
make a nobleman forget the decencies due to his 
Sovereign’s privacy.” 

“May I presume to ask your Majesty what de- 
cencies are those?” said the Duke. (a)! 

Charles bit his lip to keep himself from smiling. 
“Buckingham,” he said, “this is a foolish business ; 
and we must not forget, (as we have nearly done,) 
that we have an audience to witness this scene, and 
should walk the stage with dignity. I will show 
you your fault in private.” 

“Tt is enough that your Majesty has been dis- 
pleased, and that I have unhappily been the occa- 
sion,” said the Duke, reverently; “although quite 
ignorant of any purpose beyond a few words of 
gallantry ; and I sue thus low for your Majesty’s 
pardon.” 

So saying, he kneeled gracefully down. “Thou 
hast it, George,” said the placable Prince. “I be- 
lieve thou wilt be sooner tired of offending, than I 
of forgiving.” 

“Long may your Majesty live to give the offence, 
with which it is your royal pleasure at present to 
charge my innocence,” said the Duke. 

“What mean ‘you by that, my lord?” said 
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Charles, the angry shade returning to his brow for a 
moment. 

“My Liege,” replied the Duke, “you are too hon- 
ourable to deny your custom of shooting with Cupid’s 
bird-bolts in other men's warrens. You have ta’en 
the royal right of free-forestry over every man’s park. 
It is hard that you should be so much displeased at 
hearing a chance arrow whizz near your own pales.” 

“No more on’t,” said the King; “but let us see 
where the dove has harboured.” 

“The Helen has found a Paris while we were 
quarrelling,” replied the Duke. 

“Rather an Orpheus,” said the King; “and 
what is worse, one that is already provided with a 
Eurydice — She is clinging to the fiddler.” 

“Tt is mere fright,’ said Buckingham, “like 
Rochester’s, when he crept into the bass-viol to 
hide himself from Sir Dermot O’Cleaver.” 

“We must make the people show their talents,” 
said the King; “and stop their mouths with money 
and civility, or we shall have this foolish encounter 
over half the town.” 

The King then approached Julian, and desired 
him to take his instrument, and cause his female 
companion to perform a saraband. 

“Thad already the honour to inform your Ma- 
jesty,” said Julian, “that I cannot contribute to 
your pleasure in the way you command me; and 
that this young person is ” 

“A retainer of the Lady Powis,” said the King, 
upon whose mind things not connected with his 
pleasures made a very slight impression. “Poor 
lady, she is in trouble about the lords in the Tower.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Julian, “she is a depen: 
dent of the Countess of Derby.” 
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“True, true,” answered Charles; “it is indeed 
of Lady Derby, who hath also her own distresses 
in these times. Do you know who taught the young 
person to dance? Some of her steps mightily re- 
semble Le Jeune’s of Paris.” 

“J presume she was taught abroad, sir,” said 
Julian; “for myself, I am charged with some 
weighty business by the Countess, which I would 
willingly communicate to your Majesty.” 

“We will send you to our Secretary of State,” 
said the King. “But this dancing envoy will oblige 
us once more, will she not ?— Empson, now that I 
remember, it was to your pipe that she danced — 
Strike up, man, and put mettle into her feet.” 

Empson began to play a well-known measure; 
and, as he had threatened, made more than one 
false note, until the King, whose ear was very accu- 
rate, rebuked him with, “Sirrah, art thou drunk at 
this early hour, or must thou too be playing thy slip- 
pery tricks with me? Thou thinkest thou art born 
to beat time, but I will have time beat into thee.” 

The hint was sufficient, and Empson took good 
care so to perform his air as to merit his high and 
deserved reputation. But on Fenella it made not 
the slightest impression. She rather leant than 
stood against the wall of the apartment; her coun- 
tenance as pale as death, her arms and hands hang- 
ing down as if stiffened, and her existence only 
testified by the sobs which agitated her bosom, and 
the tears which flowed from her half-closed eyes. 

«A plague on it,” said the King, “some evil 
spirit is abroad this morning; and the wenches are 
all bewitched, I think. Cheer up, my girl. What, 
in the devil’s name, has changed thee at once from 
a Nymph toa Niobe ? If thou standest there longer, 
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thou wilt grow to the very marble wall — Or —: 
oddsfish, George, have you been bird-bolting in this 
quarter also ?” 

Ere Buckingham could answer to this charge, 
Julian again kneeled down to the King, and prayed 
to be heard, were it only for five minutes. “The 
young woman,” he said, “had been long in atten- 
dance on the Countess of Derby. She was bereaved 
of the faculties of speech and hearing.” 

“ Oddsfish, man, and dances so well?” said the 
King. “Nay, ‘all Gresham College shall never 
make me believe that.” 

“T would have thought it equally impossible, 
but for what I to-day witnessed,” said Julian ; “but 
only permit me, sir, to deliver the petition of my 
lady the Countess.” 

“And who art thou thyself, man?” said the 
Sovereign ; “for though every thing which wears 
bodice and breast-knot has a right to speak to a 
King, and be answered, I know not that they have a 
title to audience through an envoy extraordinary.” 

“T am Julian Peveril of Derbyshire,” answered 
the supplicant, “the son of Sir Geoffrey Peveril 
of Martindale Castle, who” 

“Body of me—the old Worcester man?” said 
the King. “Oddsfish, I remember him well — 
some harm has happened to him, I think —-Is he 
not dead, or very sick at least ?” 

“Tl at ease, and it please your Majesty, but not 
ill in health. He has been imprisoned on account 
of alleged accession to this Plot.” 

“Look you there,” said the King; “I knew 
he was in trouble; and yet how to help the stout 
old Knight, I can hardly tell. TI can scarce escape 
suspicion of the Plot myself, though the principal 
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object of it is to take away my own life. Were 
I to stir to save a plotter, I should certainly be 
brought in as an accessory.— Buckingham, thou 
hast some interest with those who built this fine 
state engine, or at least who have driven it on — be 
good-natured for once, though it is scarcely thy 
wont, and interfere to shelter our old Worcester 
friend, Sir Godfrey. You have not forgot him ?” 

“No, sir,” answered the Duke; “for I never 
heard the name.” 

“Tt is Sir Geoffrey his Majesty would say,” said 
Julian. 

“ And if his Majesty did say Sir Geoffrey, Mas- 
ter Peveril, I cannot see of what use I can be to 
your father,” replied the Duke, coldly. “He is 
accused of a heavy crime; and a British subject so 
accused, can have no shelter either from prince or 
peer, but must stand to the award and deliverance 
of God and his country.” 

“Now, Heaven forgive thee thy hypocrisy, 
George,” said the King, hastily. “I would rather 
hear the devil preach religion than thee teach pa- 
triotism. Thou knowest as well as I, that the 
nation is in a scarlet fever for fear of the poor Ca- 
tholics, who are not two men to five hundred; and 
that the public mind is so harassed with new nar- 
rations of conspiracy, and fresh horrors every day, 
that people have as little real sense of what is just 
or unjust, as men who talk in their sleep of what 
is sense or nonsense. I have borne,and borne with 
it— I have seen blood flow on the scaffold, fearing 
to thwart the nation in its fury —and I pray to God 
that I or mine be not called on to answer for it. I 
will no longer swim with the torrent, which honour 
and conscience call upev me to stem—I will act the 
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part of a Sovereign, and save my people from doing 
injustice, even in their own despite.” 

Charles walked hastily up and down the room as 
he expressed these unwonted sentiments, with en- 
ergy equally unwonted. After a momentary pause, 
the Duke answered him gravely, “Spoken lke a 
Royal King, sir; but— pardon me —not lke a 
King of England.” 

Charles paused, as the Duke spoke, beside a win- 
dow which looked full on Whitehall, and his eye 
was involuntarily attracted by the fatal window of 
the Banqueting House, out of which his unhappy 
father was conducted to execution. Charles was 
naturally, or, more properly, constitutionally, brave ; 
but a life of pleasure, together with the habit of 
governing’ his course rather by what was expedient 
than by what was right, rendered him unapt to dare 
the same scene of danger or of martyrdom, which 
had closed his father’s life and reign; and the 
thought came over his half-formed resolution, like 
the rain upon a kindling beacon. In another man, 
his perplexity would have seemed almost ludicrous ; 
but Charles could not lose, even under these circum- 
stances, the dignity and grace which were as natural 
to him as his indifference and his good-humour. “Our 
Council must decide in this matter,” he said, looking 
to the Duke; “and be assured, young man,” he 
added, addressing Julian, “your father shall not 
want an intercessor in his King, so far as the laws 
will permit my interference in his behalf.” 

Julian was about to retire, when Fenella, with a 
marked look, put into his hand a slip of paper, on 
which she had hastily written, “The packet — give 
him the packet.” 

After a moment's hesitation, during which he 
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reflected that Fenella was the organ of the Countess’s 
pleasure, Julian resolved to obey. “Permit me, 
then, Sire,” he said, “to place in your royal hands 
this packet, intrusted to me by the Countess of 
Derby. The letters have already been once taken 
from me; and I have little hope that I can now 
deliver them as they are addressed. I place them, 
therefore, in your royal hands, certain that they will 
evince the innocence of the writer.” 

The King shook his head as he took the packet 
reluctantly. “It is no safe office you have under- 
taken, young man. A messenger has sometimes his 
throat cut for the sake of his dispatches — But give 
them to me; and, Chiffinch, give me wax and a 
taper.” He employed himself in folding the Coun- 
- tess’s packet in another envelope. “ Buckingham,” 
he said, “you are evidence that I do not read them 
till the Council shall see them.” - 

Buckingham approached, and offered his services 
in folding the parcel, but Charles rejected his assist- 
ance; and having finished his task, he sealed the 
packet with his own signet-ring. The Duke bit his 
lip and retired. 

“And now, young man,” said the King, “your 
errand is sped, so far as it can at present be 
forwarded.” 

Julian bowed deeply, as to take leave at these 
words, which he rightly interpreted as a signal for 
his departure. Alice Bridgenorth still clung to his 
arm, and motioned to withdraw along with him. 
The King and Buckingham looked at each other 
in conscious astonishment, and yet not without a 
desire to smile, so strange did it seem to them that 
a prize, for which, an instant before, they had been 
mutually contending, should thus glide out of their 
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grasp, or rather be borne off by a third and very 
inferior competitor. : 

“ Mistress Chiffinch,’ said the King, with a hesi- 
tation which he could not disguise, “I hope your 
fair charge is not about to leave you?” 

“Certainly not, your Majesty,” answered Chif- 
finch. “Alice, my love —you mistake — that op- 
posite door leads to your apartments.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” answered Alice; “I have 
indeed mistaken my road, but it was when I came 
hither.” ' 

“The errant damozel,” said Buckingham, looking 
at Charles with as much intelligence as etiquette 
permitted him to throw into his eye, and then turn- 
ing it towards Alice, as she still held by Julian’s 
arm, “is resolved not to mistake her road a second 
time. She has chosen a sufficient guide.” 

“And yet stories tell that such guides have led 
maidens astray,” said the King. 

Alice blushed deeply, but instantly recovered her 
composure so soon as she saw that her liberty was 
likely to depend upon the immediate exercise of 
resolution. She quitted, from a sense of insulted 
delicacy, the arm of Julian, to which she had hith- 
erto clung; but as she spoke she continued to retain 
a shght grasp of his cloak. “I have indeed mis- 
taken my way,” she repeated, still addressing Mis- 
tress Chiffinch, “but it was when I crossed this 
threshold. The usage to which I have been ex- 
posed in your house, has determined me to quit it 
instantly.” 

“JT will not permit that, my young mistress,” 
answered Chiffinch, “until your uncle, who placed 
you under my care, shall relieve me of the charge 
of you.” 
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“JT will answer for my conduct, both to my uncle, 
and, what is of more importance, to my father,” 
said Alice. “You must permit me to depart, 
madam; I am free-born, and you have no right 
to detain me.” 

“Pardon me, my young madam,” said Mistress 
Chiffinch, “I have a right, and I will maintain it 
too.” 

“T will know that before quitting this presence,” 
said Alice, firmly; and, advancing a step or two, 
she dropped on her knee before the King. “Your 
Majesty,” said she, “if indeed I kneel before King 
Charles, is the father of your subjects.” 

“Of a good many of them,” said the Duke of 
Buckingham, apart. 

“J demand protection of you, in the name of God, 
and of the oath your Majesty swore when you placed 
on your head the crown of this kingdom !” 

“You have my protection,” said the King, a little 
confused by an appeal so unexpected and so solemn. 
“Do but remain quiet with this lady, with whom 
your parents have placed you; neither Buckingham 
nor any one else shall intrude on you.” 

“His Majesty,” added Buckingham, in the same 
tone, and speaking from the restless and mischief- 
making spirit of contradiction, which he never 
could restrain, even when indulging it was most 
contrary, not only to propriety, but to his own in- 
terest, — “ His Majesty will protect you, fair lady, 
from all intrusion, save what must not be termed 
such.” 

Alice darted a keen look on the Duke, as if to 
read his meaning; another on Charles, to know 
whether she had guessed it rightly. There was a 
guilty confession on the King’s brow, which con- 
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firmed Alice’s determination to depart. “ Your 
Majesty will forgive me,” she said; “it is not here 
that I can enjoy the advantage of your royal pro- 
tection. Iam resolved to leave this house. If I 
am detained, it must be by violence, which I trust 
no one dare offer me in your Majesty’s presence. 
This gentleman, whom I have long known, will 
conduct me to my friends.” 

“We make but an indifferent figure in this scene, 
methinks,” said the King, addressing the Duke of 
Buckingham, and speaking in a whisper; “but she 
must go—TI neither will, nor dare, stop her from 
returning to her father.” 

“And if she does,’ swore the Duke internally, 
“T would, as Sir Andrew saith, I might never touch 
fair lady’s hand.” And stepping back, he spoke a 
few words with Empson the musician, who left the 
apartment for a few minutes, and presently returned. 

The King seemed irresolute concerning the part 
he should act under circumstances so peculiar. To 
be foiled in a gallant intrigue, was to subject him- 
self to the ridicule of his gay Court; to persist in 
it by any means which approached to constraint, 
would have been tyrannical; and, what perhaps he 
might judge as severe an imputation, it would have 
been unbecoming a gentleman. “Upon my honour, 
young lady,” he said, with an emphasis, “you have 
nothing to fear in this house. But it is improper, 
for your own sake, that you should leave it in this 
abrupt manner. If you will have the goodness to 
wait but a quarter of an hour, Mistress Chiffinch’s 
coach will be placed at your command, to transport 
you where you will. Spare yourself the ridicule, and 
me the pain, of seeing you leave the house of one of 
my servants, as if you were escaping from a prison.” 

* 


& 
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The King spoke in good-natured sincerity, and 
Alice was inclined for an instant to listen to his 
advice ; but recollecting that she had to search for 
her father and uncle, or, failing them, for some suit- 
able place of secure residence, it rushed on her mind 
that the attendants of Mistress Chiffinch were not 
likely to prove trusty guides or assistants in such 
a purpose. Firmly and respectfully she announced 
her purpose of instant departure. She needed no 
other escort, she said, than what this gentleman, 
Master Julian Peveril, who was well known to her 
father, would willingly afford her; nor did she need 
that farther, than until she had reached her father’s 
residence. 

“Farewell, then, lady, a God’s name!” said the 
King; “I am sorry so much beauty should be 
wedded to so many shrewish suspicions. — For you, 
Master Peveril, I should have thought you had 
enough to do with your own affairs, without inter- 
fering with the humours of the fair sex. The duty 
of conducting all strayed damsels into the right 
path, is, as matters go in this good city, rather 
too weighty an undertaking for your youth and 
inexperience.” 

Julian, eager to conduct Alice safe from a place 
of which he began fully to appreciate the perils, 
answered nothing to this taunt, but bowing rever- 
ently, led her from the apartment. Her sudden 
appearance, and the animated scene which followed, 
had entirely absorbed, for the moment, the recollec: 
tion of his father, and of the Countess of Derby ; 
and while the dumb attendant of the latter remained 
in the room, a silent, and, as it were, stunned spec- 
tator of all that had happened, Peveril had become, 
in the predominating interest of Alice’s critical sit- 
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uation, totally forgetful of her presence. But no 
sooner had he left the room, without noticing or 
attending to her, than Fenella, starting, as from a 
trance, drew herself up, and looked wildly around, 
like one waking from a dream, as if to assure her- 
self that her companion was gone, and gone with- 
out paying the slightest attention to her. She folded 
her hands together, and cast her eyes upwards, with 
an expression of such agony as explained to Charles 
(as he thought) what painful ideas were passing in 
her mind. “This Peveril is a perfect pattern of 
successful perfidy,” said the King; “he has not only 
succeeded at first sight in carrying off this Queen 
of the Amazons, but he has left us, I think, a dis- 
consolate Ariadne in her place. —But weep not, my 
princess of pretty movements,” he said, addressing 
himself to Fenella; “if we cannot call in Bacchus 
to console you, we will commit you to the care of 
Empson, who shall drink with Ziber Pater for a 
thousand pounds, and I will say done first.” 

As the King spoke these words, Fenella rushed 
past him with her wonted rapidity of step, and, 
with much less courtesy than was due to the royal 
presence, hurried down stairs, and out of the house, 
without attempting to open any communication 
with the Monarch. He saw her abrupt departure 
with more surprise than displeasure ; and presently 
afterwards, bursting into a fit of laughter, he said 
to the Duke, “ Oddsfish, George, this young spark 
might teach the best of us how to manage the 
wenches. I have had my own experience, but I 
could never yet contrive either to win or lose them 
with so little ceremony.” 

“Experience, sir,’ replied the Duke, “cannot 
be acquired without years.” 
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“True, George; and you would, I suppose, insin- 
uate,” said Charles, “that the gallant who acquires 
it, loses as much in youth as he gains in art? I 
defy your insinuation, George. You cannot over- 
reach your master, old as you think him, either in 
love or politics. You have not the secret plumer 
la poule sans la faire crier, witness this morning’s 
work. I will give you odds at all games — ay, and 
at the Mall, too, if thou darest accept my chal- 
lenge. — Chiffinch, what for dost thou convulse thy 
pretty throat and face with sobbing and hatching 
tears, which seem rather unwilling to make their 
appearance ?” 

“Tt is for fear,’ whined Chiffinch, “that your 
Majesty should think —that you should expect” 

“That I should expect gratitude from a cour- 
tier, or faith from a woman?” answered the King, 
patting her at the same time under the chin, to 
make her raise her face —“ Tush! chicken, I am 
not so superfluous.” 

“There it is now,” said Chiffinch, continuing to 
sob the more bitterly, as she felt herself unable to 
produce any tears; “I see your Majesty is deter- 
mined to lay all the blame on me, when I am inno- 
cent as an unborn babe —I will be judged by his 
Grace.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, Chiffie,” said the King. 
“His Grace and you will be excellent judges in 
each other’s cause, and as good witnesses in each 
other’s favour. But to investigate the matter impar- 
tially, we must examine our evidence apart. — My 
Lord Duke, we meet at the Mall at noon, if your 
Grace dare accept my challenge.” 

His Grace of Buckingham bowed, and retired. 


CHAPTER IL 


But when the bully with assuming pace, 

Cocks his broad hat, edged round with tarnish’d lace, 
Yield not the way — defy his strutting pride, 

And thrust him to the muddy kennel’s side. 

Yet rather bear the shower and toils of mud, 

Than in the doubtful quarrel risk thy blood. 


Gay’s Trivia. 


JULIAN PEVERIL, half-leading, half-supporting Alice 
Bridgenorth, had reached the middle of St. James’s 
Street ere the doubt occurred to him which way 
they should bend their course. He then asked 
Alice whither he should conduct her, and learned 
to his surprise and embarrassment, that, far from 
knowing where her father was to be found, she had 
no certain knowledge that he was in London, and 
only hoped that he had arrived, from the expres- 
sions which he had used at parting. She men- 
tioned her uncle Christian’s address, but it was 
with doubt and hesitation, arising from the hands 
in which he had already placed her; and her 
reluctance to go again under his protection was 
strongly confirmed by her youthful guide, when a 
few words had established to his conviction the 
identity of Ganlesse and Christian. — What then 
was to be done? 

“ Alice,” said Julian, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, “you must seek your earliest and best friend 
—I mean my mother. She has now no castle in 
which to receive you—she has but a miserable 
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lodging, so near the jail in which my father is con- 
fined, that it seems almost a cell of the same prison. 
I have not seen her since my coming hither; but 
thus much have I learned by enquiry. We will 
now go to her apartment; such as it is, I know she 
will share it with one so innocent and so unprotected 
as you are.” 

“Gracious Heaven !’’said the poor girl, “am I 
then so totally deserted, that I must throw myself 
on the mercy of her who, of all the world, has most 
reason to spurn me from her ?— Julian, can you 
advise me to this?—JIs there none else who will 
afford me a few hours’ refuge, till I can hear from 
my father ?— No other protectress but her whose 
ruin has, I fear, been accelerated by Julian, I 
dare not appear before your mother! she must hate 
me for my family, and despise me for my mean- 
ness. To bea second time cast on her protection, 
when the first has been so evil repaid — Julian, 1 
dare not go with you!” 

“She has never ceased to love you, Alice,” said 
her conductor, whose steps she continued to attend, 
even while declaring her resolution not to go with 
him, “she never felt any thing but kindness towards 
you, nay, towards your father ; for though his deal- 
ings with us have been harsh, she can allow much 
for the provocation which he has received. Believe 
me, with her you will be safe as with a mother — 
perhaps may be the means of reconciling the 
divisions by which we have suffered so much.” 

“Might God grant it!” said Alice. “Yet how 
shall I face your mother? And will she be able to 
protect me against these powerful men — against 
my uncle Christian? Alas, that I must call him 
my worst enemy!” 
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“She has the ascendency which honour hath over 
infamy, and virtue over vice,” said Julian; “and 
to no human power but your father’s will she resign 
you, if you consent to choose her for your protectress. 
Come, then, with me, Alice; and” 

Julian was interrupted by some one, who, laying 
an unceremonious hold of his cloak, pulled it with 
so much force as compelled him to stop and lay his 
hand on his sword. He turned at the same time, 
and, when he turned, beheld Fenella. The cheek 
of the mute glowed like fire; her eyes sparkled, and 
her lips were forcibly drawn together, as if she had 
difficulty to repress those wild screams which usually 
attended her agonies of passion, and which, uttered 
in the open street, must instantly have collected a 
crowd. As it was, her appearance was so singular, 
and her emotion so evident, that men gazed as they 
came on, and looked back after they had passed, at 
the singular vivacity of her gestures; while, hold- 
ing Peveril’s cloak with one hand, she made, with 
the other, the most eager and imperious signs that 
he should leave Alice Bridgenorth and follow her. 
She touched the plume in her bonnet, to remind 
him of the Earl — pointed to her heart, to intimate 
the Countess — raised her closed hand, as if to com- 
mand him in their name — and next moment folded 
both, as if to supplicate him in her own; while, 
pointing to Alice with an expression at once of 
angry and scornful derision, she waved her hand 
repeatedly and disdainfully, to intimate that Peveril 
ought to cast her off, as something undeserving his 
protection. 

Frightened, she knew not why, at these wild 
gestures, Alice clung closer to Julian’s arm than 
she had at first dared to do; and this mark of 
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confidence in his protection seemed to increase the 
passion of Fenella. 

Julian was dreadfully embarrassed ; his situation 
was sufficiently precarious, even before Fenella’s 
ungovernable passions threatened to ruin the only 
plan which he had been able to suggest. What she 
wanted with him — how far the fate of the Earl and 
Countess might depend on his following her, he 
could not even conjecture; but be the call how 
peremptory soever, he resolved not to comply with 
it until he had seen Alice placed in safety. In the 
meantime, he determined not to lose sight of Fenella ; 
and disregarding her repeated, disdainful, and impet- 
uous rejection of the hand which he offered her, he 
at length seemed so far to have soothed her, that 
she seized upon his right arm, and, as if despair- 
ing of his following her path, appeared reconciled 
to attend him on that which he himself should 
choose. 

Thus, with a youthful female clinging to each 
arm, and both remarkably calculated to attract the 
public eye, though from very different reasons, 
Julian resolved to make the shortest road to the 
water-side, and there to take boat for Blackfriars, 
as the nearest point of landing to Newgate, where 
he concluded that Lance had already announced his 
arrival in London to Sir Geoffrey, then inhabiting 
that dismal region, aud to his lady, who, so far as 
the jailor’s rigour permitted, shared and softened 
his imprisonment. 

Julian’s embarrassment in passing Charing-Cross 
and Northumberland-House was so great as to ex- 
cite the attention of the passengers; for he had to 
compose his steps so as to moderate the unequal 
and rapid pace of Fenella to the timid and faint 
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progress of his left-hand companion; and while it 
would have been needless to address himself to the 
former, who could not comprehend him, he dared 
not speak himself to Alice, for fear of awakening 
into frenzy the jealousy, or at least the impatience, 
of Fenella. 

Many passengers looked at them with wonder, 
and some with smiles; but Julian remarked that 
there were two who never lost sight of them, and 
to whom his situation, and the demeanour of his 
companions, seemed to afford matter of undisguised 
merriment. These were young men, such as may 
be seen in the same precincts in the present day, 
allowing for the difference in the fashion of their 
apparel. They abounded in periwig, and fluttered © 
with many hundred yards of ribbon, disposed in 
bow-knots upon their sleeves, their breeches, and 
their waistcoats, in the very extremity of the exist- 
ing mode. A quantity of lace and embroidery made 
their habits rather fine than tasteful. In a word, 
they were dressed in that caricature of the fashion, 
which sometimes denotes a hare-brained man of 
quality who has a mind to be distinguished as a 
fop of the first order, but is much more frequently 
the disguise of those who desire to be esteemed 
men of rank on account of their dress, having no 
other pretension to the distinction. 

These two gallants passed Peveril more than 
once, linked arm in arm, then sauntered, so as to 
oblige him to pass them in turn, laughing and whis- 
pering during these manceuvres — staring broadly 
at Peveril and his female companions — and afford- 
ing them, as they came into contact, none of those 
facilities of giving place, which are required on such 
occasions by the ordinary rules of the pavé. 
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Peveril did not immediately observe their imper- 
tinence; but when it was too gross to escape his 
notice, his gall began to arise; and in addition to 
all the other embarrassments of his situation, he 
had to combat the longing desire which he felt to 
cudgel handsomely the two coxcombs who seemed 
thus determined on insulting him. . Patience and 
sufferance were indeed strongly imposed on him by 
circumstances; but at length it became scarcely 
possible to observe their dictates any longer. 

When, for the third time, Julian found himself 
obliged, with his companions, to pass this trouble- 
some brace of fops, they kept walking close behind 
him, speaking so loud as to be heard, and in a tone 
of perfect indifference whether he listened to them 
or not. 

“This is bumpkin’s best luck,” said the taller 
of the two, (who was indeed a man of remarkable 
size,) alluding to the plainness of Peveril’s dress, 
which was scarce fit for the streets of London — 
“Two such fine wenches, and under guard of a 
grey frock and an oaken riding-rod!” 

“Nay, Puritan’s luck rather, and more than 
enough of it,” said his companion. “You may 
read Puritan in his pace and in his patience.” 

“Right as a pint bumper, Tom,” said his friend 
— “Issachar is an ass that stoopeth between two 
burdens.” 

“JT have a mind to ease long-eared Laurence of 
one of his encumbrances,” said the shorter fellow. 
“That black-eyed sparkler looks as if she had a 
mind to run away from him.” 

“ Ay,” answered the taller, “and the blue-eyed 
trembler looks as if she would fall behind into my 
loving arms.” 
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At these words, Alice, holding still closer by 
Peveril’s arm than formerly, mended her pace al- 
most to running, in order to escape from men 
whose language was so alarming; and Fenella 
walked hastily forward in the same manner, hav- 
ing perhaps caught, from the men’s gestures and 
demeanour, that apprehension which Alice had 
taken from their language. 

Fearful of the consequences of a fray in the 
streets, which must necessarily separate him from 
these unprotected females, Peveril endeavoured to 
compound betwixt the prudence necessary for their 
protection and his own rising resentment; and as 
this troublesome pair of attendants endeavoured 
again to pass them close to Hungerford Stairs, he 
said to them, with constrained calmness, “ Gentle- 
men, I owe you something for the attention you 
have bestowed on the affairs of a stranger. If you 
have any pretension to the name I have given you, 
you will tell me where you are to be found.” 

“And with what purpose,” said the taller of the 
two, sneeringly, “does your most rustic gravity, 
or your most grave rusticity, require of us such 
information ?” 

So saying, they both faced about, in such a man- 
ner as to make it impossible for Julian to advance 
any farther. 

“Make for the stairs, Alice,’ he said; “I will 
be with youin an instant.” Then freeing himself 
with difficulty from the grasp of his companions, he 
cast his cloak hastily round his left arm, and said, 
sternly, to his opponents, “ Will you give me your 
names, sirs; or will you be pleased to make way?” 

“Not till we know for whom we are to give 
place,” said one of them. 


es 
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“For one who will else teach you what you want 
—good manners,” said Peveril, and advanced, as 
if to push between them. 

They separated, but one of them stretched forth 
his foot before Peveril, as if he meant to trip him. 
The blood of his ancestors was already boiling 
within him; he struck the man on the face with 
the oaken rod which he had just sneered at, and, 
throwing it from him, instantly unsheathed his 
sword. Both the others drew, and pushed at once; 
but he caught the point of the one rapier in his 
cloak, and parried the other thrust with his own 
weapon. He might have been less lucky in the 
second close, but a cry arose among the watermen, 
of “Shame, shame! two upon one!” 

“They are men of the Duke of Buckingham’s,” 
said one fellow — “there’s no safe meddling with 
them.” 

“They may be the devil’s men, if they will,” said. 
an ancient Triton, flourishing his stretcher; “ but 
I say fair play,and old England for ever; and, I 
say, knock the gold-laced puppies down, unless they 
will fight turn-about with grey jerkin, like honest 
fellows, one down — tother come on.” 

The lower orders of London have in all times 
been remarkable for the delight which they have 
taken in club-law, or fist-law; and for the equity 
and impartiality with which they see it adminis- 
tered. The noble science of defence was then so 
generally known, that a bout at single rapier ex- 
cited at that time as much interest and as little 
wonder as a boxing-match in our own days. The 
bystanders, experienced in such affrays, presently 
formed a ring, within which Peveril and the taller 
and more forward of his antagonists were soon en- 
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gaged in close combat with their swords, whilst the 
other, overawed by the spectators, was prevented 
from interfering. 

“Well done the tall fellow!’ —“ Well thrust, 
long-legs !” —“ Huzza for two ells and a quarter:” 
were the sounds with which the fray was at first 
cheered; for Peveril’s opponent not only showed 
great activity and skill in fence, but had also a de- 
cided advantage, from the anxiety with which Ju- 
lian looked out for Alice Bridgenorth; the care 
for whose safety diverted him in the beginning of 
the onset from that which he ought to have ex- 
clusively bestowed on the defence of his life. A 
slight flesh-wound in the side at once punished, 
and warned him of, his inadvertence ; when, turn- 
ing his whole thoughts on the. business in which 
he was engaged, and animated with anger against 
his impertinent intruder, the rencontre speedily be- 
gan to assume another face, amidst cries of “ Well 
done, grey jerkin!” —“Try the metal of his gold 
doublet!” — “Finely thrust!” — “Curiously — par- 
ried!” —“ There went another eyelet-hole to his 
broidered jerkin!” — “Fairly pinked, by G—d!” 
In fact, the last exclamation was uttered amid a 
general roar of applause, accompanying a success- 
ful and conclusive lounge, by which Peveril ran his 
gigantic antagonist through the body. He looked 
at his prostrate foe for a moment; then, recovering 
himself, called loudly to know what had become of 
the lady. 

“Never mind the lady, if you be wise,” said one 
of the watermen; “the constable will be here in 
an instant. Ill give your honour a cast across the 
water ina moment. It may be‘as much as your 
neck’s worth. Shall only charge a Jacobus.” 
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“You be d—d!” said one of his rivals in pro- 
fession, “as your father was before you; for a Ja- 
eobus, I’ll set the gentleman into Alsatia, where 
neither bailiff nor constable dare trespass.” 

“The lady, you scoundrels, the lady !” exclaimed 
Peveril — “ Where is the lady ?” 

“Vl carry your honour where you shall have 
enough of ladies, if that be your want,” said the old 
Triton ; and as he spoke, the clamour amongst the 
watermen was renewed, each hoping to cut his own 
profit out of the emergency of Julian’s situation. 

“A sculler will be least suspected, your honour,” 
said one fellow. 

“A pair of oars will carry you through the water 
like a wild-duck,” said another. 

“But you have got never a tilt, brother,” said 
a third. “Now I can poe the gentleman as snug as 
if he were under hatches.” 

In the midst of the oaths and clamour attending 
this aquatic controversy for his custom, Peveril at 
length made them understand that he would bestow 
a Jacobus, not on him whose boat was first oars, 
but on whomsoever should inform him of the fate of 
the lady. 

“Of which lady?” said a sharp fellow; “for, to 
my thought, there was a pair on them.” 

“Of both, of both,’ answered Peveril ; “but first, 
of the fair-haired lady ?” 

“ Ay, ay, that was she that shrieked so when 
goldjacket’s companion handed her into No. 20.” 

“Who — what— who dared to hand her?” ex- 
claimed Peveril. 

“Nay, master, you have heard enough of my tale 
without a fee,” said the waterman. 

“Sordid rascal!” said Peveril, giving him a gold 
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piece, “speak out, or I'll run my sword through 
you!” 

“For the matter of that, master,” answered the 
fellow, “not while I can handle this trunnion — 
but a bargain’s a bargain; and so I'll tell you, for 
your gold piece, that the comrade of the fellow 
forced one of your wenches, her with the fair hair, 
will she nill she, into Tickling Tom’s wherry; and 
they are far enough up Thames by this time, with 
wind and tide.” 

“Sacred Heaven, and I stand here!” exclaimed 
Julian. 

“Why, that is because your honour will not take 
a boat.” : 

“You are right, my friend—a boat —a_ boat 
instantly !” 

“Follow me, then, squire. — Here, Tom, bear a 
hand —the gentleman is our fare.” 

A volley of water language was exchanged be- 
twixt the successful candidate for Peveril’s custom 
and his disappointed brethren, which concluded by 
the ancient Triton’s bellowing out, in a tone above 
them all, “that the gentleman was in a fair way 
to make a voyage to the isle of gulls, for that sly 
Jack was only bantering him— No. 20 had rowed 
for York-Buildings.” ‘ 

“To the isle of gallows,” cried another; “for 
here comes one who will mar his trip up Thames, 
and carry him down to Execution-Dock.” 

In fact, as he spoke the word, a constable, with 
three or four of his assistants, armed with the old- 
fashioned brown-bills, which were still used for 
arming those guardians of the peace, cut off our 
hero’s farther progress to the water’s edge, by 
arresting him in the King’s name. To attempt 
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resistance would have been madness, as he was sur- 
rounded on all sides; so Peveril was disarmed, and 
carried before the nearest Justice of the Peace, for 
examination and committal. 

The legal sage before whom Julian was taken, 
was a man very honest in his intentions, very 
bounded in his talents, and rather timid in his dis- 
position. Before the general alarm given to Eng- 
land, and to the city of London in particular, by 
the notable discovery of the Popish Plot, Master 
Maulstatute had taken serene and undisturbed pride 
and pleasure in the discharge of his duties as a 
Justice of the Peace, with the exercise of all its 
honorary privileges and awful authority. But the 
murder of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey had made a 
strong, nay, an indelible impression on his mind; 
and he walked the Courts of Themis with fear and 
trembling after that memorable and melancholy 
event. 

Having a high idea of his official importance, 
and rather an exalted notion of his personal conse- 
quence, his honour saw nothing from that time but 
cords and daggers before his eyes, and never stepped 
out of his own house, which he fortified, and in some 
measure garrisoned, with half a dozen tall watch- 
men and constables, without seeing himself watched 
by a Papist in disguise, with a drawn sword under 
his cloak. It was even whispered, that, in the 
agonies of his fears, the worshipful Master Maul- 
statute mistook the kitchen-wench with a tinder- 
box, for a Jesuit with a pistol; but if any one dared 
to laugh at such an error, he would have done well 
to conceal his mirth, lest he fell under the heavy 
inculpation of being a banterer and stifler of the 
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himself a plotter. In fact, the fears of the honest 
Justice, however ridiculously exorbitant, were kept 
so much in countenance by the outcry of the day, 
and the general nervous fever which afflicted every 
good Protestant, that Master Maulstatute was ac- 
counted the bolder man and the better magistrate, 
while, under the terror of the air-drawn dagger 
which fancy placed continually before his eyes, he 
continued to dole forth justice in the recesses of his 
private chamber, nay, occasionally to attend Quarter- 
sessions, when the hall was guarded by a sufficient 
body of the militia. Such was the wight, at whose 
door, well chained and doubly bolted, the constable 
who had Julian in custody now gave his important 
and well-known knock. 

Notwithstanding this official signal, the party was 
not admitted until the clerk, who acted the part. of 
high-warder, had reconnoitred them through a 
grated wicket; for who could say whether the 
Papists might not have made themselves master of 
Master Constable’s sign, and have prepared a pseudo 
watch to burst in and murder the Justice, under 
pretence of bringing a criminal before him ?— Less 
hopeful projects had figured in the Narrative of the 
Popish Plot. 

All being found right, the key was turned, the 
bolts were drawn, and the chain unhooked, so as to 
permit entrance to the constable, the prisoner, and 
the assistants; and the door was then as suddenly 
shut against the witnesses, who, as less trustworthy 
persons, were requested (through the wicket) to 
remain in the yard, until they should be called in 
their respective turns. 

Had Julian been inclined for mirth, as was far 
from being the case, he must have smiled at the 
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incongruity of the clerk’s apparel, who had belted 
over his black buckram suit a buff baldric, sustain- 
ing a broadsword, and a pair of huge horse-pistols ; 
and, instead of the low flat hat, which, coming in 
place of the city cap, completed the dress of a 
scrivener, had placed on his greasy locks a rusted 
steel cap, which had seen Marston-moor; across 
which projected his well-used quill, in the guise of 
a plume — the shape of the morion not admitting of 
its being stuck, as usual, behind his ear. 

This whimsical figure conducted the constable, 
his assistants, and the prisoner, into the low hall, 
where his principal dealt forth justice; who pre- 
sented an appearance still more singular than that 
of his dependant. 

Sundry good Protestants, who thought so highly 
of themselves as to suppose they were worthy to 
be distinguished as objects of Catholic cruelty, had 
taken to defensive arms on the occasion. But it was 
quickly found that a breast-plate and back-plate of 
proof, fastened together with iron clasps, was no 
convenient enclosure for a man who meant to eat 
venison and custard; and that a buff-coat, or shirt 
of mail, was scarcely more accommodating to the 
exertions necessary on such active occasions. Be- 
sides, there were other objections, as the alarming 
and menacing aspects which such warlike habili- 
ments gave to the Exchange, and other places, where 
merchants most do congregate; and excoriations 
were bitterly complained of by many, who, not be- 
longing to the artillery company, or trained bands, 
had no experience in bearing defensive armour. 

To obviate these objections, and, at the same 
time, to secure the persons of all true Protestant 
citizens against open force or privy assassinations 
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on the part of the Papists, some ingenious artist, 
belonging, we may presume, to the worshipful Mer- 
cers’ Company, had contrived a species of armour, 
of which neither the horse-armoury in the Tower, 
nor Gwynnap’s Gothic Hall, no, nor Dr. Meyrick’s 
invaluable collection of ancient arms, has preserved 
any specimen. It was called silk armour,’ being 
composed of a doublet and breeches of quilted silk, 
so closely stitched, and of such thickness, as to be 
proof against either bullet or steel; while a thick 
bonnet, of the same materials, with ear-flaps attached 
to it, and, on the whole, much resembling a night- 
cap, completed the equipment, and ascertained the 
security of the wearer from the head to the knee. 

Master Maulstatute, among other worthy citizens, 
had adopted this singular panoply, which had the 
advantage of being soft, and warm, and flexible, as 
wellas safe. And he now sat in his judicial elbow- 
chair—a short, rotund figure, hung round, as it 
were, with cushions, for such was the appearance of 
the quilted garments; and with a nose protruded 
from under the silken casque, the size of which, 
together with the unwieldiness of the whole figure, 
gave his worship no indifferent resemblance to the 
sign of the Hog in Armour, which was consider- 
ably improved by the defensive garment being of a 
dusky orange-colour, not altogether unlike the hue 
of those half-wild swine which are to be found in 
the forests of Hampshire. 

Secure in these invulnerable envelopements, his 
worship had rested content, although severed from 
his own death-doing weapons, of rapier, poniard, 
and pistols, which were placed, nevertheless, at no 
great distance from his chair. One offensive imple- 

1 Note I. — Silk Armour. 
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ment, indeed, he thought it prudent to keep on the 
table beside his huge Coke upon Lyttleton. This 
was a sort of pocket-flail, consisting of a piece of 
strong ash, about eighteen inches long, to which was 
attached a swinging club of lignwm-vite, nearly 
twice as long as the handle, but jointed so as to be 
easily folded up. This instrument, which bore. at 
that time the singular name of the Protestant flail, 
might be concealed under the coat, until circum- 
stances demanded its public appearance. A better 
precaution against surprise than his arms, whether 
offensive or “defensive, was a strong iron grating, 
which, crossing the room in front of the Justice’s 
table, and communicating by a grated door, which 
was usually kept locked, effectually separated the 
accused party from his Judge. 

Justice Maulstatute, such as we have described 
him, chose to hear the accusation of the witnesses 
before calling on Peveril for his defence. The 
detail of the affray was briefly given by the by- 
standers, and seemed deeply to touch the spirit of 
the examinator. He shook his silken casque em- 
phatically, when he understood that, after some 
language betwixt the parties, which the witnesses 
did not quite understand, the young man in custody 
struck the first blow, and drew his sword before the 
wounded party had unsheathed his weapon. Again 
he shook his crested head yet more solemnly, when 
the result of the conflict was known; and yet again, 
when one of the witnesses declared, that, to the best 
of his knowledge, the sufferer in the fray was a 
gentleman belonging to the household of his Grace 
the Duke of Buckingham. 

“A worthy peer,’ quoth the armed magistrate 
— “a true Protestant, and a friend to his country 
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Mercy on us, to what a height of audacity hath this 
age arisen! We see well, and could, were we as 
blind as a mole, out of what quiver this shaft hath 
been drawn !” 

He then put on his spectacles, and having desired 
Julian to be brought forward, he glared upon him 
awfully with those glazen eyes, from under the 
shade of his quilted turban. 

“So young,” he said, “and so hardened — lack- 
a-day !— and a Papist, I'l] warrant.” 

Peveril had time enough to recollect the neces- 
sity of his being at large, if he could possibly obtain 
his freedom, and interposed here a civil contradic- 
tion of his worship’s gracious supposition. “He was 
no Catholic,” he said, “but an unworthy member of 
the Church of England.” 

“Perhaps but a lukewarm Protestant, notwith- 
standing,” said the sage Justice; “there are those 
amongst us who ride tantivy to Rome, and have 
already made out half the journey —ahem!” 

Peveril disowned his being any such. 

“And who art thou, then?” said the Justice; 
“for, friend, to tell you plainly, I like not your 
visage — ahem !” 

These short and emphatic coughs were accom- 
panied each by a succinct nod, intimating the per- 
fect conviction of the speaker that he had made the 
best, the wisest, and the most acute observation, of 
which the premises admitted. 

Julian, irritated by the whole circumstances of 
his detention, answered the Justice’s interrogation 
in rather a lofty tone. “My name is Julian 
Peveril !” 

“Now, Heaven be around us!” said the terrified 
Justice — “the son of that black-hearted Papist and 
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traitor, Sir Geoffrey Peveril, now in hands, and on. 
the verge of trial !!” 

“How, sir!” exclaimed Julian, forgetting his sit- 
uation, and, stepping forward to the grating, with a 
violence which made the bars clatter, he so startled 
the appalled Justice, that, snatching his Protestant 
flail, Master Maulstatute aimed a blow at his pris- 
oner, to repel what he apprehended was a premedi- 
tated attack. But whether it was owing to the 
Justice’s hurry of mind, or inexperience in manag- 
ing the weapon, he not only missed his aim, but 
brought the swinging part of the machine round 
his own skull, with such a severe counter-buff, as 
completely to try the efficacy of his cushioned hel- 
met, and, in spite of its defence, to convey a stun- 
ning sensation, which he rather hastily imputed to 
the consequence of a blow received from Peveril. 

His assistants did not indeed directly confirm 
the opinion which the Justice had so unwarrantably 
adopted; but all with one voice agreed, that, but 
for their own active and instantaneous interference, 
there was no knowing what mischief might have 
been done by a person so dangerous as the prisoner. 
The general opinion that he meant to proceed in 
the matter of his own rescue, par vore du fait, was 
indeed so deeply impressed on all present, that 
Julian saw it would be in vain to offer any defence, 
especially being but too conscious that the alarming, 
and probably the fatal consequences of his rencontre 
with the bully, rendered his commitment inevitable. 
He contented himself with asking into what prison he 
~ was to be thrown; and when the formidable word 
Newgate was returned as full answer, he had at 
least the satisfaction to reflect, that, stern and 
dangerous as was the shelter of that roof, he should 
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at least enjoy it in company with his father; and 
that, by some means or other, they might perhaps 
obtain the satisfaction of a melancholy meeting, 
under the circumstances of mutual calamity, which 
seemed:impending over their house, 

Assuming the virtue of more patience than he 
actually possessed, Julian gave the magistrate, (to 
whom all the mildness of his demeanour could not, 
however, reconcile him,) the direction to the house 
where he lodged, together with a request that his 
servant, Lance Outram, might be permitted to send 
him his money and wearing apparel; adding, that 
all which might be in his possession, either of arms 
or writings, —the former amounting to a pair of 
travelling pistols, and the last to a few memoranda 
of little consequence, he willingly consented to place 
at the disposal of the magistrate. It was in that 
moment that he entertained, with sincere satisfac- 
tion, the comforting reflection, that the important 
papers of Lady Derby were already in the possession 
of the Sovereign. 

The Tusciens promised attention to his requests ; 
but reminded him, with great dignity, that his pres- 
ent complacent and submissive behaviour ought, 
for his own sake, to have been adopted from the 
beginning, instead of disturbing the presence of 
magistracy with such atrocious marks of the malig-- 
nant, rebellious, and murderous spirit of Popery, as 
he had at first exhibited. “ Yet,” he said, “as he 
was a goodly young man, and of honourable quality, 
he would not suffer him to be dragged through the 
streets as a felon, but had ordered a coach for his 
accommodation.” 

His honour, Master Maulstatute, uttered the word 
“coach” with the importance of one who, as Dr, 
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Johnson saith of later date, is conscious of the dig- 
nity of putting horses to his chariot. The worship- 
ful Master Maulstatute did not, however, on this 
occasion, do Julian the honour of yoking to his 
huge family caroche the two “frampal jades,” (to 
use the term of the period,) which were wont to 
drag that ark to the meeting-house of pure and 
precious Master Howlaglass on a Thursday’s even- 
ing for lecture, and on a Sunday for a four-hours 
sermon. He had recourse to a leathern convenience, 
then more rare, but just introduced, with every 
prospect of the great facility which has since been 
afforded by hackney coaches, to all manner of com- 
munication, honest and dishonest, legal and. illegal. 
Our friend Julian, hitherto much more accustomed 
to the saddle than to any other conveyance, soon 
found himself in a hackney carriage, with the con- 
stable and two assistants for his companions, armed 
up to the teeth — the port of destination being, as 
they had already intimated, the ancient fortress of 
Newgate. 


CHAPTER IIL 


*Tis the black ban-dog of our jail — Pray look on him, 
But at a wary distance — rouse him not — 
He bays not till he worries. 

The Black Dog of Newgate. 


THE coach stopped before those tremendous gates, 
which resemble those of Tartarus, save only that 
they rather more frequently permit safe and honour- 
able egress; although at the price of the same anx- 
iety and labour with which Hercules, and one or 
two of the demi-gods, extricated themselves from 
the hell of the ancient mythology, and sometimes, it 
is said, by the assistance of the golden boughs. + 
Julian stepped out of the vehicle, carefully sup- 
ported on either side by his companions, and also 
by one or two turnkeys, whom the first summons 
of the deep bell at the gate had called to their as- 
sistance. That attention, it may be guessed, was 
not bestowed lest he should make a false step, so 
much as for fear of his attempting an escape, of 
which he had no intentions. A few prentices and 
straggling boys of the neighbouring market, which 
derived considerable advantage from increase of cus- 
tom, in consequence of the numerous committals on 
account of the Popish Plot, and who therefore were 
zealous Protestants, saluted him on his descent with 
jubilee shouts of “Whoop, Papist ! whoop, Papist ! 
D—n to the Pope, and all his adherents !” 
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Under such auspices, Peveril was ushered in be- 
neath that gloomy gateway, where so many bid adieu 
on their entrance at once to honour and to life. The 
dark and dismal arch under which he soon found 
himself, opened upon a large court-yard, where a 
number of debtors were employed in playing at hand- 
ball, pitch-and-toss, hustle-cap, and other games; for 
which relaxations the rigour of their creditors af- 
forded them full leisure, while it debarred them the 
means of pursuing the honest labour by which they 
might have redeemed their affairs, and maintained 
their starving and beggared families. 

But with this careless and desperate group Julian 
was not to be numbered, being led, or rather forced 
by his conductors, into a low arched door, which, 
carefully secured by bolts and bars, opened for his 
reception on one side of the archway, and closed, 
with all its fastenings, the moment after his hasty 
entrance. He was then conducted along two or 
three gloomy passages, which, where they intersected 
each other, were guarded by as many strong wickets, 
one of iron grates, and the others of stout oak,clenched 
with plates, and studded with nails of the same metal. 
He was not allowed to pause until he found himself 
hurried into a little round vaulted room, which sev- 
eral of these passages opened into, and which seemed, 
with respect to the labyrinth through part of which 
he had passed, to resemble the central point of a 
spider’s web, in which the main lines of that reptile’s 
curious maze are always found to terminate. 

The resemblance did not end here; for in this 
small vaulted apartment, the walls of which were 
hung round with musketoons, pistols, cutlasses, and 
other weapons, as well as with many sets of fetters 


and irons of different construction, all disposed in 
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great order, and ready for employmen:, a person sat, 
who might not unaptly be compared to a huge bloated 
and bottled spider, placed there to secure the prey 
which had fallen into his toils. 

This official had originally been a very strong 
and square-built man, of large size, but was now so 
over-grown, from over-feeding, perhaps, and want 
of exercise, as to bear the same resemblance to his 
former self which a stall-fed ox still retains to a 
wild bull. The look of no man is so inauspicious 
as a fat man, upon whose features ill-nature has 
marked an habitual stamp. He seems to have re- 
versed the old proverb of “laugh and be fat,” and to 
have thriven under the influence of the worst affec- 
tions of the mind. Passionate we can allow a jolly 
mortal to be; but it seems unnatural to his goodly 
case to be sulky and brutal. Now, this man’s fea- 
tures, surly and tallow-coloured ; his limbs swelled 
and disproportioned ; his huge paunch and unwieldy 
carcass, suggested the idea, that, having once found 
his way into this central recess, he had there bat- 
tened, like the weasel in the fable, and fed largely 
and.foully, until he had become incapable of retreat- 
ing through any of the narrow paths that terminated 
at his cell; and was thus compelled to remain, like 
a toad under the cold stone, fattening amid the 
squalid airs of the dungeons by which he was sur- 
rounded, which would have proved pestiferous to 
any other than such a congenial inhabitant. Huge 
iron-clasped books lay before this ominous specimen 
of pinguitude — the records of the realm of misery, 
in which office he officiated as prime minister; and 
had Peveril come thither as an unconcerned visitor, 
his heart would have sunk within him at consider- 
ing the mass of human wretchedness which must 
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needs be registered in these fatal volumes. But his 
own distresses sat too heavy on his mind to permit 
any general reflections of this nature. 

The constable and this bulky official whispered 
together, after the former had delivered to the latter 
the warrant of Julian’s commitment. The word 
whispered is not quite accurate, for their communi- 
cation was carried on less by words than by looks 
and expressive signs; by which, in all such situa- 
tions, men learn to supply the use of language, and 
to add mystery to what is in itself sufficiently ter- 
rible to the captive. The only words which could 
be heard were those of the Warden, or, as he was 
called then, the Captain of the Jail, “ Another bird 
to the cage?” 

“Who will whistle ‘ Pretty Pope of Rome, with 
any starling in your Knight’s ward,” answered the 
constable, with a facetious air, checked, however, by 
the due respect to the superior presence in which he 
stood. 

The Grim Feature relaxed into something like 
a smile as he heard the officer's observation ; but 
instantly composing himself into the stern solemnity 
which for an instant had been disturbed, he looked 
fiercely at his new guest, and pronounced, with an 
awful and emphatic, yet rather an under-voice, the 
single and impressive word “ Garnish !” 

Julian Peveril replied with assumed composure ; 
for he had heard of the customs of such places, 
and was resolved to comply with them, so as if 
possible to obtain the favour of seeing his father, 
which he shrewdly guessed must depend on his 
gratifying the avarice of the keeper. “I am quite 
ready,” he said, “to accede to the customs of the 
place in which I unhappily find myself. You 
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have but to name your demands, and I will satisfy 
them.” 

So saying, he drew out his purse, thinking him- 
self at the same time fortunate that he had retained 
about him a considerable sum of gold. The Captain 
remarked its width, depth, its extension and de- 
pression, with an involuntary smile, which had scarce 
contorted his hanging under-lip, and the wiry and 
greasy mustache which thatched the upper, when 
it was checked by the recollection that there were 
regulations which set bounds to his rapacity, and 
prevented him from pouncing on his prey like a 
kite, and swooping it all off at once. 

This chilling reflection produced the following 
sullen reply to Peveril : —“ There were sundry rates. 
Gentlemen must choose for themselves. He asked 
nothing but his fees. But civility,” he muttered 
“must be paid for.” 

“And shall, if I can have it for payment,” said 
Peveril ; “ but the price, my good sir, the price?” 

He spoke with some degree of scorn, which he 
was the less anxious to repress, that he saw, even in 
this jail, his purse gave him an indirect but power- 
ful influence over his jailor. 

The Captain seemed to feel the same; for, as he 
spoke, he plucked from his head, almost involun- 
tarily, a sort of scalded fur-cap, which served it for 
covering. But his fingers revolting from so unusual 
an act of complaisance, began to indemnify them- 
selves by scratching his grizzly shock-head, as he 
muttered, in a tone resembling the softened growl- 
ing of a mastiff when he has ceased to bay the in- 
truder who shows no fear of him, —“ There are 
different rates. There is the Little Ease, for com- 
mon fees of the crown —rather dark, and the 
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common-sewer runs below it; and some gentlemen 
object to the company, who are chiefly padders and 
michers. Then the Master’s side — the garnish came 
to one piece —and none lay stowed there but who 
were in for murder at the least.” 

“Name your highest price, sir, and take it,” was 
Julian’s concise reply. 

“Three pieces for the Knight’s ward,” answered 
the governor of this terrestrial Tartarus. 

“Take five and piace me with Sir Geoffrey,” was 
again Julian’s answer, throwing down the money 
upon the desk before him. 

“ Sir Geoffrey ?— Hum! — ay, Sir Geoffrey,” said 
the jailor,as if meditating what he ought to do. 
“Well, many a man has paid money to see Sir 
Geoffrey — Scarce so much as you have, though 
But then you are like to see the last on him. — Ha. 
ha, ha!” 

These broken muttered exclamations, which ter- 
minated with a laugh somewhat like the joyous 
growl of a tiger over his meal, Julian could not 
comprehend ; and only replied to by repeating his 
request to be placed in the same cell with Sir 
Geoffrey. 

“Ay, master,” said the jailor, “never fear; I'll 
keep word with you, as you seem to know some- 
thing of what belongs to your station and mine. 
And hark ye, Jem Clink will fetch you the 
darbies.” 

“Derby!” interrupted Julian, — “Has the Earl 
or Countess ” 

“Earl or Countess !—Ha, ha; ha!” again laughed, 
or rather growled, the warden. “What is your 
head running on? You are a high fellow, belike; 
but all is one here. The darbies are the fetlocks 
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— the fast-keepers, my boy — the bail for good be- 
haviour, my darling; and if you are not the more 
conforming, I can add you a steel nightcap, and a 
curious bosom-friend, to keep you warm of a winter 
night. But don’t be disheartened ; you have behaved 
genteel; and you shall not be put upon. And as 
for this here matter, ten to one it will turn out 
chance-medley, or manslaughter, at the worst on’t ; 
and then it is but a singed thumb instead of a twisted 
neck — always if there be no Papistry about it, for 
then I warrant nothing. — Take the gentleman’s 
worship away, Clink.” 

A turnkey, who was one of the party that had 
ushered Peveril into the presence of this Cerberus, 
now conveyed him out in silence ; and, under his 
guidance, the prisoner was carried through a second 
labyrinth of passages with cells opening on each 
side, to that which was destined for his reception. 

On the road through this sad region, the turnkey 
more than once ejaculated, “Why, the gentleman 
must be stark-mad! Could have had the best crown 
cell to himself for less than half the garnish, and 
must pay double to pig in with Sir Geoffrey! Ha, 
ha!—Is Sir Geoffrey akin to you, if one may 
make free to ask ?” 

“T am his son,” answered Peveril, sternly, in 
hopes to impose some curb on the fellow’s imper- 
tinence; but the man only laughed louder than 
before. 

“ His son!— Why, that’s best of all— Why, you 
are a strapping youth five feet ten, if you be an 
inch —and Sir Geoffrey’s son ! — Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Truce with your impertinence,” said Julian. 
“My situation gives you no title to insult me!” 

“No more I do,” said the turnkey, smothering 
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his mirth at the recollection, perhaps, that the pris- 
oner’s purse was not exhausted. “I only laughed 
because you said you were Sir Geoffrey’s son. But 
no matter —’tis a wise child that knows his own’ 
father. And here is Sir Geoffrey’s cell; so you and 
he may settle the fatherhood between you.” 

So saying, he ushered his prisoner into a cell, or 
rather a strong room of the better order, in which 
there were four chairs, a truckle-bed, and one or 
two other articles of furniture. 

Julian looked eagerly around for his father; but 
to his surprise the room appeared totally empty. 
He turned with anger on the turnkey, and charged 
him with misleading him ; but the fellow answered, 
“No, no, master ; I have kept faith with you. Your 
father, if you call him so, is only tappiced in some 
corner. A small hole will hide him; but Ill rouse 
him out presently for you. — Here, hoicks ! — Turn 
out, Sir Geoffrey !— Here is — Ha, ha, ha!— your 
son — or your wife’s son — for I think you can have 
but little share in him— come to wait on you.” 

Peveril knew not how to resent the man’s inso- 
lence; and indeed his anxiety, and apprehension of 
some strange mistake, mingled with, and in some 
degree neutralized, his anger. He looked again and 
again, around and around the room; until at length 
he became aware of something rolled up in a dark 
corner, which rather resembled a small bundle of 
crimson cloth than any living creature. At the 
vociferation of the turnkey, however, the object 
seemed to acquire life and motion — uncoiled itself 
in some degree, and, after an effort or two, gained 
an erect posture; still covered from top to toe with 
the crimson drapery in which it was at first wrapped. 
Julian, at the first glance, imagined from the size 
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that he saw a child of five years old; but a shrill 
and peculiar tone of voice soon assured him of his 
mistake. 

“ Warder,” said this unearthly sound, “ what is 
the meaning of this disturbance? Have you more 
insults to heap on the head of one who hath ever 
been the butt of fortune’s malice? But I have a 
soul that can wrestle with all. my misfortunes; it 
is as large as any of your bodies.” 

“Nay, Sir Geoffrey, if this be the way you wel- 
come your own son!” —said the turnkey; “but 
you quality folks know your own ways best.” 

“My son!” exclaimed the little figure. “ Au- 
dacious ” 
. “Here is some strange mistake,” said Peveril, in 
the same breath. “I sought Sir Geoffrey ” 

“And you have him before you, young man,” 
said the pigmy tenant of the cell, with an air of 
dignity ; at the same time casting on the floor his 
crimson cloak, and standing before them in his full 
dignity of three feet six inches of height. “I who 
was the favoured servant of three successive Sove- 
reigns of the Crown of England, am now the tenant 
of this dungeon, and the sport of its brutal keepers. 
I am Sir Geoffrey Hudson.” 

Julian, though he had never before seen this im- 
portant personage, had no difficulty in recognising, 
from description, the celebrated dwarf of Henrietta 
Maria, who had survived the dangers of civil war 
and private quarrel — the murder of his royal mas- 
ter, Charles I., and the exile of his widow —to fall 
upon evil tongues and evil days, amidst the un- 
sparing accusations connected with the Popish Plot. 
He bowed to the unhappy old man, and hastened 
to explain to him, and to the tumkey, that it was 
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Sir Geoffrey Peveril, of Martindale Castle in Der- 
byshire, whose prison he had desired to share. 

“You should have said that before you parted 
with the gold-dust, my master,” answered the turn- 
key; “for tother Sir Geoffrey, that is the big, 
tall, grey-haired man, was sent to the Tower last 
night; and the Captain will think he has kept his 
word well enow with you, by lodging you with this 
here Sir Geoffrey Hudson, who is the better show 
of the two.” 

“T pray you go to your master,’ said Peveril ; 
“explain the mistake; and say to him I beg to be 
sent to the Tower.” 

“The Tower !— Ha, ha, ha!” exclaimed the fel- 
low. “The Tower is for lords and knights, and 
not for squires of low degree — for high treason, 
and not for ruffling on the streets with rapier and 
dagger; and there must go a secretary’s warrant 
to send you there.” 

“ At least, let me not be a burden on this gentle- 
man,” said Julian. “There can be no use in quar- 
tering us together, since we are not even acquainted. 
Go tell your master of the mistake.” 

“Why, so I should,” said Clink, still grinning, 
“if I were not sure that he knew it already. You 
.paid to be sent to Sir Geoffrey, and he sent you to 
Sir Geoffrey. You are so put down in the regis- 
ter, and he will blot it for no man. Come, come, 
be conformable, and you shall have light and easy 
irons — that’s all I can do for you.” 

Resistance and expostulation being out of the 
question, Peveril submitted to have a light pair 
of fetters secured on his ankles, which allowed 
him, nevertheless, the power of traversing the 
apartment. 
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During this operation, he reflected that the jailor, 
who had taken the advantage of the equivoque be- 
twixt the two Sir Geoffreys, must have acted as his 
assistant had hinted, and cheated him from malice 
prepense, since the warrant of committal described 
him as the son of Sir Geoffrey Peveril. It was 
therefore in vain, as well as degrading, to make 
farther application to such a man on the subject. 
Julian determined to submit to his fate, as what 
could not be averted by any effort of his own. 

Even the turnkey was moved in some degree by 
his youth, good mien, and the patience with which, 
after the first effervescence of disappointment, the 
new prisoner resigned himself to his situation. 
“You seem a brave young gentleman,” he said; 
“and shall at least have a good dinner, and as good 
a pallet to sleep on, as is within the walls of New- 
gate. — And, Master Sir Geoffrey, you ought to 
make much of him, since you do-not like tall fel- 
lows; for I can tell you that Master Peveril is in 
for pinking long Jack Jenkins, that was the Mas- 
ter of Defence — as tall a man as is in London, al- 
ways excepting the King’s Porter, Master Evans, 
that carried you about in his pocket, Sir Geoffrey, 
as all the world has heard tell.” 

“ Begone, fellow!” answered the dwarf. “ Fel- 
low, I scorn you!” 

The turnkey sneered, withdrew, and locked the 
door behind him. 


, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Degenerate youth, and not of Tydeus’ kind, 
Whose little body lodged a mighty mind! 
Iliad. 
LEFT quiet at least, if not alone, for the first time 
after the events of this troubled and varied day, 
Julian threw himself on an old oaken seat, beside 
the embers of a sea-coal fire, and began to muse on 
the miserable situation of anxiety and danger in 
which he was placed; where, whether he contem- 
plated the interests of his love, his family affections, 
or his friendships, all seemed such a prospect as 
that of a sailor who looks upon breakers on every 
hand, from the deck of a vessel which no longer 
obeys the helm. 

As Peveril sat sunk in despondency, his compan- 
ion in misfortune drew a chair to the opposite side 
of the chimney-corner, and began to gaze at him 
with a sort of solemn earnestness, which at length 
compelled him, though almost in spite of himself, 
to pay some attention to the singular figure who 
seemed so much engrossed with contemplating him. 

Geoffrey Hudson, (we drop occasionally the title 
of knighthood, which the King had bestowed on 
him in a frolic, but which might introduce some 
confusion into our history,) although a dwarf of 
the least possible size. had nothing positively ugly 
in his countenance, or actually distorted in his 
limbs. His head, hands, and feet, were indeed 
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large, and disproportioned to the height of his body, 
and his body itself much thicker than was consistent 
with symmetry, but in a degree which was rather 
ludicrous than disagreeable to look upon. His coun- 
tenance, in particular, had he been a little taller, 
would have been accounted, in youth, handsome, 
and now, in age, striking and expressive; it was 
but the uncommon disproportion betwixt the head 
and the trunk which made the features seem whim- 
sical and bizarre —— an effect which was considerably 
increased by the dwarf’s mustaches, which it was 
his pleasure to wear so large, that they almost 
twisted back amongst, and mingled with, his grizzled 
hair. 

The dress of this singular wight announced that 
he was not entirely free from the unhappy taste 
which frequently induces those whom nature has 
marked by personal deformity, to distinguish, and 
at the same time to render themselves ridiculous, 
by the use of showy colours, and garments fan- 
tastically and extraordinarily fashioned. But poor 
Geoffrey Hudson’s laces, embroideries, and the rest 
of his finery, were sorely worn and tarnished by the 
time which he had spent in jail under the vague 
and malicious accusation that he was somehow or 
other an accomplice in this all-involving, all-devour- 
ing whirlpool of a Popish conspiracy — an impeach- 
ment which, if pronounced by a mouth the foulest 
and most malicious, was at that time sufficiently 
predominant to sully the fairest reputation. It will 
presently appear, that in the poor man’s manner of 
thinking, and tone of conversation, there was some- 
thing analogous to his absurd fashion of apparel ; 
for, as in the latter, good stuff and valuable deco- 
rations were rendered ludicrous by the fantastic 
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fashion in which they were made up; so, such glim- 
merings of good sense and honourable feeling as the 
. little man often evinced, were made ridiculous by 
a restless desire to assume certain airs of impor- 
tance, and a great jealousy of being despised, on 
account of the peculiarity of his outward form. 

After the fellow-prisoners had looked at each 
other for some time in silence, the dwarf, conscious 
of his dignity as first owner of their joint apart- 
ment, thought it necessary to do the honours of it 
to the new-comer. “Sir,” he said, modifying the 
alternate harsh and squeaking tones of his voice 
into accents as harmonious as they could attain, 
“T understand you to be the son of my worthy 
namesake, and ancient acquaintance, the stout Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril of the Peak. I promise you, I 
have seen your father where blows have been going 
more plenty than gold pieces; and for a tall heavy 
man, who lacked, as we martialists thought, some 
of the lightness and activity of our more slightly 
made Cavaliers, he performed his duty as a man 
might desire. I am happy to see you, his son ; and, 
though by a mistake, I am glad we are to share 
this comfortless cabin together.” 

Julian bowed and thanked his courtesy; and 
Geoffrey Hudson, having broken the ice, proceeded 
to question him without farther ceremony. “ You 
are no courtier, I presume, young gentleman ?” 

Julian replied in the negative. 

“JT thought so,” continued the dwarf; “for al- 
though I have now no official duty at Court, the 
region in which my early years were spent, and 
where I once held a considerable office, yet I still, 
when I had my liberty, visited the Presence from 
time to time, as in duty bound for former service ; 
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and am wont, from old habit, to take some note of 
the courtly gallants, those choice spirits of the age, 
among whom I was once enrolled. You are, not to 
compliment you, a marked figure, Master Peveril 
—though something of the tallest, as was your 
father’s case; I think, I could scarce have seen you 
anywhere without remembering you.” 

Peveril thought he might, with great justice, 
have returned the compliment, but contented him- 
self with saying, “he had scarce seen the British 
Court.” 

“?Tis pity,” said Hudson; “a gallant can hardly 
be formed without frequenting it. But you have 
been perhaps in a rougher school; you have served, 
doubtless ?” 

“My Maker, I hope,” said Julian. 

“Fie on it, you mistake. I meant,” said Hudson, 
“dla Francoise, — you have served in the army ?” 

“No. Ihave not yet had that honour,” answered 
Julian. 

“What! neither courtier nor soldier, Master 
Peveril?” said the important little man: “ Your 
father is to blame. By cock and pie he is, Master 
Peveril! How shall a man be known, or distin- 
guished, unless by his bearing in peace and war ? 
I tell you, sir, that at Newberry, where I charged 
with my troop abreast with Prince Rupert, and 
when, as you may have heard, we were both beaten 
off by those cuckoldy hinds the Trained Bands of 
London, — we did what men could; and I think it 
was a matter of three or four minutes after most of 
our gentlemen had been driven off, that his High- 
ness and I continued to cut at their long pikes with 
our swords; and I think might have broken in, but 
that I had a tall, long-legged brute of a horse, and 
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my sword was somewhat short — in fine, at last we 
were obliged to make volte-face, and then, as I was 
going to say, the fellows were so glad to get rid of 
us, that they set up a great jubilee cry of ‘There 
goes Prince Robin and Cock Robin!’ — Ay, ay, 
every scoundrel among them knew me well. But 
those. days are over.— And where were you edu- 
cated, young gentleman ?” 

Peveril named the household of the Countess of 


Derby. 
“A most honourable lady, upon my word as a 
gentleman,” said Hudson. —“I knew the noble 


Countess well, when I was about the person of my 
royal mistress, Henrietta Maria. She was then the 
very muster of all that was noble, loyal, and lovely. 
She was, indeed, one of the fifteen fair ones of the 
Court, whom I permitted to call me Piccoluomini; 
a foolish jest on my somewhat diminutive figure, 
which always distinguished me from ordinary be- 
ings, even when I was young—lI have now lost 
much stature by stooping; but, always the ladies 
had their jest at me. — Perhaps, young man, I had 
my own amends of some of them somewhere, and 
somehow or other —I say nothing if I had or no; 
far less do I insinuate disrespect to the noble Coun- 
tess. She was daughter of the Duc de la Tre- 
mouille, or, more correctly, Des Thouars. But 
certainly to serve the ladies, and condescend to 
their humours, even when somewhat too free, or 
too fantastic, is the true decorum of gentle blood.” 
Depressed as his spirits were, Peveril could scarce 
forbear smiling when he looked at the pigmy crea- 
ture, who told these stories with infinite compla- 
cency, and appeared disposed to proclaim, as his 
own herald, that he had been a very model of valour 
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and gallantry, though love and arms seemed to be 
pursuits totally irreconcilable to his shrivelled, 
weatherbeaten countenance, and wasted limbs. Ju- 
lian was, however, so careful to avoid giving his 
companion pain, that he endeavoured to humour 
him, by saying, that, “ unquestionably, one bred up 
like Sir Geoffrey Hudson, in courts and camps, 
knew exactly when to suffer personal freedoms, and 
when to control them.” 

The little Knight, with great vivacity, though 
with some difficulty, began to drag his seat from the 
side of the fire opposite to that where Julian was 
seated, and at length succeeded in bringing it near 
him, in token of increasing cordiality. 

“You say well, Master Peveril,” said the dwarf; 
“and I have given proofs both of bearing and for- 
bearing. —. Yes, sir, there was not that thing which 
my most royal mistress, Henrietta Maria, could 
have required of me, that I would not have com- 
phed with, sir; I was her sworn servant, both in 
war and in festival, in battle and pageant, sir. At 
her Majesty’s particular request, I once conde- 
scended to become — ladies, you know, have strange 
fancies — to become the tenant, for a time, of the in- 
terior of a pie.” 

“Of a pie!” said Julian, somewhat amazed. 

“Yes, sir, of a pie. I hope you find nothing 
risible in my complaisance?” replied his com- 
panion, something jealously. 

“Not I, sir,” said Peveril; “I have other mat- 
ters than laughter in my head at present.” 

“So had IJ,” said the dwarfish champion, “when 
I found myself imprisoned in a huge platter, of no 
ordinary dimensions you may be assured, since I 
could lie at length in it, and when I was entombed, 
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as it were, in walls of standing crust, and a huge 
cover of pastry, the whole constituting a sort of sar- 
cophagus, of size enough to have recorded the epi- 
taph of a general officer or an archbishop on the lid. 
Sir, notwithstanding the conveniences which were 
made to give me air, it was more like being buried 
alive than aught else which I could think of !”2 

“T conceive it,” said Julian. 

“Moreover, sir,’ continued the dwarf, “there 
were few in the secret, which was contrived for the 
Queen’s divertisement; for advancing of which I 
would have crept into a filbert nut, had it been 
possible; and few, as I said, being private in the 
scheme, there was a risk of accidents. I doubted, 
while in my darksome abode, whether some awk- 
ward attendant might not have let me fall, as I 
have seen happen to a venison pasty ; or whether 
some hungry guest might not anticipate the mo- 
ment of my resurrection, by sticking his knife inte 
my upper crust. And though I had my weapons 
about me, young man, as has been my custom in 
every case of peril, yet, if such a rash person had 
plunged deep into the bowels of the supposed pasty, 
my sword and dagger could barely have served me 
to avenge, assuredly not to prevent, either of these 
catastrophes.” 

“Certainly I do so understand it,” said Julian, 
who began, however, to feel that the company of 
little Hudson, talkative as he showed himself, was 
likely rather to aggravate than to alleviate the 
inconveniences of a prison. 

“Nay,” continued the little man, enlarging on 
his former topic, “I had other subjects of appre- 
hension; for it pleased my Lord of Buckingham, 
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his Grace’s father who now bears the title, in his 
plenitude of Court favour, to command the pasty 
to be carried down to the office, and committed 
anew to the oven, alleging preposterously that it 
was better to be eaten warm than cold.” 

“ And did this, sir, not disturb your equanimity ?” 
said Julian. 

“My young friend,” said Geoffrey Hudson, “I 
cannot deny it.— Nature will claim her rights from 
the best and boldest of us. —I thought of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and his fiery furnace; and I waxed 
warm with apprehension. But, I thank Heaven, 
IT also thought of my sworn duty to my royal mis- 
tress ; and was thereby obliged and enabled to resist 
all temptations to make myself prematurely known. 
Nevertheless, the Duke —if of malice, may Heaven 
forgive him — followed down into the office himself, 
and urged the master-cook very hard that the pasty 
should be heated, were it but for five minutes. 
But the master-cook, being privy to the very differ- 
ent intentions of my royal mistress, did most man- 
fully resist the order; and I was again reconveyed 
in safety to the royal table.” 

“ And in due time liberated from your confinement, 
I doubt not?” said Peveril. 

“Yes, sir; that happy, and I may say glorious 
moment, at length arrived,’ continued the dwarf. 
“The upper crust was: removed —I started up to 
the sound of trumpet and clarion, like the soul of a 
warrior when the last summons shall sound — or 
rather, (if that simile be over audacious,) like a 
spell-bound champion relieved from his enchanted 
state. It was then that, with my buckler on my 
arm, and my trusty Bilboa in my hand, I executed 
a sort of warlike dance, in which my skill and 
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agility then rendered me pre-eminent, displaying, at 
the same time, my postures, both of defence and 
offence, in a manner so totally inimitable, that I 
was almost deafened with the applause of all around 
me, and half-drowned by the scented waters with 
which the ladies of the Court deluged me from 
their casting-bottles. I had amends of his Grace 
of Buckingham also; for as I tripped a hasty mor- 
ris hither and thither upon the dining-table, now 
offering my blade, now recovering it, I made a blow 
at his nose —a sort of estramacgon — the dexterity 
of which consists in coming mighty near to the 
object you seem to aim at, yet not attaining it. You 
may have seen a barber make such a flourish with 
his razor. I promise you his Grace sprung back a 
half-yard at least. He was pleased to threaten to 
brain me with a chicken-bone, as he disdainfully 
expressed it; but the King said, ‘George, you have 
but a Rowland for an Oliver.’ And so I tripped 
on, showing a bold heedlessness of his displeasure, 
which few dared to have done at that time, albeit 
countenanced to the utmost like me by the smiles 
of the brave and the fair. But, well-a-day! sir, 
youth, its fashions, its follies, its frolics, and all its 
pomp and pride, are as idle and transitory as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot.” 

“The flower that is cast into the oven were a 
better simile,’ thought Peveril. “Good God, that 
a man should live to regret not being young enough 
to be still treated as baked meat, and served up in 
a pie!” 

His companion, whose tongue had for many days 
been as closely imprisoned as his person, seemed 
resolved to indemnify his loquacity, by continuing 
to indulge it on the present occasion at his com- 
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panion’s expense. He proceeded, therefore, in a 
solemn tone, to moralize on the adventure which 
he had narrated. 

“Young men will no doubt think one to be 
envied,” he said,“ who was thus enabled to .be the 
darling and admiration of the Court ”— (Julian in- 
ternally stood self-exculpated from the suspicion) — 
“and yet it is better to possess fewer means of dis- 
tinction, and remain free from the back-biting, the 
slander, and the odium, which are always the share 
of Court favour. Men, who had no other cause, cast 
reflections upon me because my size varied some- 
what from the common proportion ; and jests were 
sometimes unthinkingly passed upon me by those 
I was bound to, who did not in that case, peradven- 
ture, sufficiently consider that the wren is made by 
the same hand which formed the bustard, and that 
the diamond, though small in size, out-values ten 
thousand-fold the rude granite. Nevertheless, they 
proceeded in the vein of humour; and as I could not 
in duty or gratitude retort upon nobles and princes, 
I was compelled to cast about in my mind how to 
vindicate my honour towards those, who, being in 
the same rank with myselfas servants and courtiers, 
nevertheless bore themselves towards me as if they 
were of a superior class in the rank of honour, as 
well as in the accidental circumstance of stature. 
And as a lesson to my own pride, and that of others, 
it so happened, that the pageant which I have but 
just narrated — which I justly reckon the most hon- 
ourable moment of my life, excepting perhaps. my 
distinguished share in the battle of Round-way- 
down — became the cause of a most tragic event, in 
which I acknowledge the greatest misfortune of my 
existence.” 
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The dwarf here paused, fetched a sigh, big at 
once with regret, and with the importance becoming 
the subject of a tragic history; then proceeded as 
follows : — 

“You would have thought in your simplicity, 
young gentleman, that the pretty pageant I have 
mentioned could only have been quoted to my 
advantage, as a rare masking frolic, prettily devised, | 
and not'less deftly executed ; and yet the malice of 
the courtiers, who maligned and envied me, made 
them strain their wit, and exhaust their ingenuity, 
in putting false and ridiculous constructions upon 
it. In short, my ears were so much offended with 
allusions to pies, puff paste, ovens, and the like, that 
I was compelled to prohibit such subject of mirth, 
under penalty of my instant and severe displeasure. 
But it happ’d there was then a gallant about the 
Court, a man of good quality, son to a knight 
baronet, and in high esteem with the best in that 
sphere, also a familiar friend of mine own, from 
whom, therefore, I had no reason to expect any of 
that species of gibing which I had intimated my 
purpose to treat as offensive. Howbeit, it pleased 
the honourable Mr. Crofts, so was this youth called 
and designed, one night, at the Groom Porter’s, being 
full of wine and waggery, to introduce this :thréad- 
bare subject, and to say something concerning a 
goose-pie, which I could not but consider as levelled 
at me. Nevertheless, I did but calmly and solidly 
pray him to choose a different subject ; failing which, 
I let him know I should be sudden in my resent- 
ment. Notwithstanding, he continued in the same 
tone, and even aggravated the offence, by speaking 
of a tom-tit, and other unnecessary and obnoxious 
comparisons; whereupon I was compelled to send 
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him a cartel, and we met accordingly. Now, as I 
really loved the youth, it was my intention only to 
correct him by a flesh wound or two; and I would 
willingly that he had named the sword for his 
weapon. Nevertheless, he made pistols his election ; 
and being on horseback, he produced, by way of his 
own weapon, a foolish engine which children are 
wont, in their roguery, to use for spouting water; a 
—a—§in short I forget the name.” 

“ A squirt, doubtless,’ said Peveril, who began to 
recollect having heard something of this adventure. 

“You are right,’ said the dwarf; “you have 
indeed the name of the little engine, of which I 
have had experience in passing the yards at West- 
minster. — Well, sir, this token of slight regard com- 
pelled me to give the gentleman such language, as 
soon rendered it necessary for him to take more 
serious arms. We fought on horseback — breaking 
ground, and advancing by signal; and, as I never 
miss aim, I had the misadventure to kill the Hon- 
ourable Master Crofts at the first shot. I would 
not wish my worst foe the pain which I felt, when 
I saw him reel on his saddle, and so fall down to 
the earth!—and, when I perceived that the life- 
blood was pouring fast, I could not but wish to 
Heaven that it had been my own instead of his. 
Thus fell youth, hopes, and bravery, a sacrifice to 
a silly and thoughtless jest; yet, alas! wherein had 
I choice, seeing that honour is, as it were, the very 
breath in our nostrils; and that in no sense can we 
be said to live, if we permit ourselves to be deprived 
of it?” 

The tone of feeling in which the dwarfish hero 
concluded his story, gave Julian a better opinion 
of his heart, and even of his understanding, than 
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he had been able to form of one who gloried in 
having, upon a grand occasion, formed the contents 
of a pasty. He was indeed enabled to conjecture 
that the little champion was seduced into such ex- 
hibitions, by the necessity attached to his condition, 
by his own vanity, and by the flattery bestowed on 
him by those who sought pleasure in practical jokes. 
The fate of the unlucky Master Crofts, however, 
as well as various exploits of this diminutive per- 
son during the Civil Wars, in which he actually, 
and with great gallantry, commanded a troop of 
horse, rendered most men cautious of openly rally- 
ing him; which was indeed the less necessary, as, 
when left alone, he seldom failed voluntarily to show 
himself on the ludicrous side. 

Atone hour after noon, the turnkey, true to his 
word, supplied the prisoners with a very tolerable 
dinner and a flask of well-flavoured, though light 
claret; which the old man, who was something of a 
bon-vivant, regretted to observe, was nearly as dimi- 
nutive as himself. The evening also passed away, 
but not without continued symptoms of garrulity 
on the part of Geoffrey Hudson. 

It is true these were of a graver character than 
he had hitherto exhibited, for when the flask was 
empty, he repeated a long Latin prayer. But the 
religious act in which he had been engaged, only 
gave his discourse a more serious turn than belonged 
to his former themes, of war, lady’s love, and courtly 
splendour. 

The little Knight harangued, at first on polemi- 
cal points of divinity, and diverged from this thorny 
path, into the neighbouring and twilight walk of 
mysticism. He talked of secret warnings — of the 
predictions of sad-eyed prophets — of the visits of 
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monitory spirits, and the Rosicrucian secrets of the 
Cabala; all which topics he treated of with such 
apparent conviction, nay, with so many appeals to 
personal experience, that one would have supposed 
him a member of the fraternity of gnomes, or 
fairies, whom he resembled so much in point of 
size. 

In short, he persevered for a stricken hour in 
such a torrent of unnecessary tattle, as determined 
Peveril, at all events, to endeavour to procure a 
separate lodging. Having repeated his evening 
prayers in Latin, as formerly, (for the old gentle- 
man was a Catholic, which was the sole cause of 
his falling under suspicion,) he set off on a new 
score, as they were undressing; and continued to 
prattle, until he had fairly talked both himself and 
his companion to sleep. 


CHAPTER V. 


Of airy tongues that syllable men's names. 
Comus. 


JULIAN had fallen asleep, with his brain rather 
filled with his-own’ sad reflections, than with the 
mystical lore of the little Knight; and yet it seemed 
as if in his visions the latter had been more present 
to his mind than the former. 

He dreamed of gliding spirits, gibbering phan- 
toms, bloody hands, which, dimly seen by twilight, 
seemed to beckon him forward like errant-knight 
on sad adventure bound. More than once he started 
from his sleep, so lively was the influence of these 
visions on his imagination; and he always awaked 
under the impression that some one stood by his 
bedside. The chillness of his ankles, the weight 
and clatter of the fetters, as he turned himself on 
his pallet, reminded him on these occasions where 
he was, and under what circumstances. The ex- 
tremity to which he saw all that was dear to him 
at present reduced, struck a deeper cold on his 
heart than the iron upon his limbs; nor could he 
compose himself again to rest without a mental 
prayer to Heaven for protection. But when he had 
been for a third time awakened from repose by these 
thick-stirring fancies, his distress of mind vented 
itself in speech, and he was unable to suppress the 
almost despairing ejaculation, “God have mercy 
upon us!” 
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« Amen!” answered a voice as sweet and “soft 
as honey dew,” which sounded as if the words were 
spoken close by his bedside. 

The natural inference was, that Geoffrey Hud- 
son, his companion in calamity, had echoed the 
prayer which was so proper to the situation of both. 
But the tone of voice was so different from the harsh 
and dissonant sounds of the dwarf’s enunciation, 
that Peveril was impressed with the certainty it 
could not proceed from Hudson. He was struck 
with involuntary terror, for which he could give no 
sufficient reason; and it was not without an effort 
that he was able to utter the question, ‘“ Sir Geoffrey, 
did you speak ?” 

No answer was returned. He repeated the ques- 
tion louder; and the same silver-toned voice, which 
had fermerly said “ Amen” to his prayers, answered 
to his interrogatory, “Your companion will not 
awake while I am here.” 

“And who are you?— What seek you ?— How 
came you into this place?” said Peveril, huddling, 
eagerly, question upon question. 

“T am a wretched being, but one who loves you 
well. —TI come for your good. —Concern yourself 
no farther.” 

It now rushed on Julian’s mind, that he had 
heard of persons possessed of the wonderful talent 
of counterfeiting sounds to such accuracy, that they 
could impose on their hearers the belief, that they 
proceeded from a point of the apartment entirely 
opposite to that which the real speaker occupied. 
Persuaded that he had now gained the depth of the 
mystery, he replied, “This trifling, Sir Geoffrey, 
is unseasonable. Say what you have to say in your 
own voice and manner. These apish pleasantries do 
not become midnight in a Newgate dungeon.” 
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“But the being who speaks with you,” answered 
the voice, “is fitted for the darkest hour, and the 
most melancholy haunts.” 

Impatient of suspense, and determined to satisfy 
his curiosity, Julian jumped at once from his pallet, 
hoping to secure the speaker, whose voice indicated 
he was so near. But he altogether failed in his 
attempt, and grasped nothing save thin air. 

For a turn or two, Peveril shuffled at random 
about the room, with his arms extended; and then 
at last recollected, that with the impediment of his 
shackles, and the noise which necessarily accompa- 
nied his motions, and announced where he was, it 
would be impossible for him to lay hands on any 
one who might be disposed to keep out of his reach. 
He therefore endeavoured to return to his bed; 
but, in groping for his way, lighted first on that of 
his fellow-prisoner. The little captive slept deep 
and heavy, as was evinced from his breathing; and 
upon listening a moment, Julian became again cer- 
tain, either that his companion was the most artful 
of ventriloquists and of dissemblers, or that there 
was actually within the precincts of that guarded 
chamber, some third being, whose very presence 
there seemed to intimate that it belonged not to the 
ordinary line of humanity. 

Julian was no ready believer in the supernatural ; 
but that age was very far from being so incredulous 
concerning ghostly occurrences as our own; and it 
was no way derogatory to his good sense, that he 
shared the prejudices of his time. His hair began 
to bristle, and the moisture to stand on his brow, as 
he called on his companion to awake, for Heaven’s 
sake. 

The dwarf answered — but he spoke without 
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awaking, — “The day may dawn and be d—d._ Tell 
the master of the horse I will not go to the hunting, 
unless I have the little black jennet.” 

“T tell you,” said Julian, “there is some one 
in the apartment. Have you not a tinder-box to 
strike a light ?” 

“T care not how slight my horse be,” replied the 
slumberer, pursuing his own train of ideas, which, 
doubtless, carried him back to the green woods of 
Windsor, and the royal deer-hunts which he had 
witnessed there. “I am not overweight.—I will 
not ride that great Holstein brute, that I must chmb 
up to by a ladder, and then sit on his back like a 
pin-cushion on an elephant.” 

Julian at length put his hand to the sleeper’s 
shoulder, and shook him, so as to awake him from 
his dream; when, after two or three snorts and 
groans, the dwarf asked, peevishly, what the devil 
ailed him ? 

“The devil himself, for what I know,” said Peve- 
ril, “is at this very moment in the room here 
beside us.” 

The dwarf on this information started up, crossed 
himself, and began to hammer a flint and steel 
with all dispatch, until he had lighted a little piece 
of candle, which he said was consecrated to Saint 
Bridget, and as powerful as the herb called fuga 
demonum, or the liver of the fish burnt by Tobit 
in the house of Raguel, for chasing all goblins, and 
evil or dubious spirits, from the place of its radi- 
ance; “if, indeed,” as the dwarf carefully guarded 
his proposition, “they existed anywhere, save in the 
imagination of his fellow-prisoner.” 

Accordingly, the apartment was no sooner en- 
lightened by this holy candle’s end, than Julian 
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began to doubt the evidence of his own ears; for 
not only was there no one in the room save Sir 
Geoffrey Hudson and himself, but all the fastenings 
of the door were so secure, that it seemed impos- 
sible that they could have been opened and again 
fixed, without a great deal of noise, which, on the 
last occasion at least, could not possibly have 
escaped his ears, seeing that he must have been on 
his feet, and employed in searching the chamber, 
when the unknown, if an earthly being, was in the 
act of retreating from it. 

Julian gazed for a moment with great earnest- 
ness, and no little perplexity, first on the bolted 
door, then on the grated window; and began to 
accuse his own imagination of having played him 
an unpleasant trick. He answered little to the ques- 
tions of Hudson, and returning to his bed, heard, 
in silence, a long studied oration on the merits of 
Saint Bridget, which comprehended the greater 
part of her long-winded legend, and concluded with 
the assurance, that, from all accounts preserved of 
her, that holy saint was the least of all possible 
women, except those of the pigmy kind. 

By the time the dwarf had ceased to speak, Ju- 
lian’s desire of sleep had returned; and after a few 
glances around the apartment, which was still illu- 
minated by the expiring beams of the holy taper, 
his eyes were again closed in forgetfulness, and his 
repose was not again disturbed in the course of that 
night. 

Morning dawns on Newgate, as well,as on the 
freest mountain-turf which Welshman or wild goat 
ever trode; but in so different a fashion, that the 
very beams of heaven’s precious sun, when they 
penetrate into the recesses of the prison-house, have 
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the air of being committed to jail. Still, with the 
light of day around him, Peveril easily persuaded 
himself of the vanity of his preceding night’s visions ; 
and smiled when he reflected that fancies, similar 
to those to which his ear was often exposed in the 
Isle of Man, had been able to arrange themselves 
in a manner so impressive, when he heard them 
from the mouth of so singular a character as Hud- 
son, and in the solitude of a prison. 

Before Julian had awaked, the dwarf had al- 
ready quitted his bed, and was seated in the chim- 
ney-corner of the apartment, where, with his own 
hands, he had arranged a morsel of fire, partly at- 
tending to the simmering of a small pot, which he 
had placed on the flame, partly occupied with a huge 
folio volume which lay on the table before him, and 
seemed wellnigh as tall and bulky as himself. He 
was wrapped up in the dusky crimson cloak already 
mentioned, which served him for a morning-gown, 
as well asa mantle against the cold, and which cor- 
responded with a large montero cap, that enveloped 
his head. The singularity of his features, and of 
the eyes, armed with spectacles, which were now 
cast on the subject of his studies, now directed to- 
wards his little caldron, would have tempted Rem- 
brandt to exhibit him on canvass, either in the 
character of an alchymist, or of a necromancer, 
engaged in some strange experiment, under the direc- 
tion of one of the huge manuals which treat of the 
theory of these mystic arts. 

The attention of the dwarf was bent, however, 
upon a more domestic object. He was only prepar- 
ing soup, of no unsavoury quality, for breakfast, 
which he invited Peveril to partake with him. “TI 
am an old soldier,” he said, “and, I must add, an 
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old prisoner; and understand how to shift for my- 
self better than you can do, young man. — Confu- 
sion to the scoundrel Clink, he has put the spice- 
box out of my reach !— Will you hand it me from 
the mantelpiece !— I will teach you, as the French 
have it, faire la cwisine ; and then, if you please, we 
will divide, like brethren, the labours of our prison- 
house.” 

Julian readily assented to the little man’s friendly 
proposal, without interposing any doubt as to his 
continuing an inmate of the same cell. Truth is, 
that although, upon the whole, he was inclined to 
regard the whispering voice of the preceding even- 
ing as the impression of his own excited fancy, 
he felt, nevertheless, curiosity to see how a second 
night was to pass over in the same cell; and the 
tone of the invisible intruder, which at midnight 
had been heard by him with terror, now excited 
on recollection a gentle and not unpleasing species, 
of agitation — the combined effect of awe, and of 
awakened curiosity. 

Days of captivity have little to mark them as 
they glide away. That which followed the night 
which we have described, afforded no circumstance 
of note. The dwarf imparted to his youthful com- 
panion a volume similar to that which formed his 
own studies, and which proved to be a tome of one 
of Scuderi’s now forgotten romances, of which 
Geoffrey Hudson was a great admirer, and which 
were then very fashionable both at the French and 
English Courts; although they contrive to unite 
in their immense folios all the improbabilities and 
absurdities of the old romances of chivalry, without 
that tone of imagination which pervades them, and 
all the metaphysical absurdities which Cowley and 
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the poets of the age had heaped upon the -passion 
of love, like so many load of small-coal upon a slen- 
der fire, which it smothers instead of aiding. 

But Julian had no alternative, saving only to muse 
over the sorrows of Artamenes and Mandane, or 
on the complicated distress of his own situation ; 
and in these disagreeable divertisements, the morn- 
ing crept through as it could. 

Noon first, and thereafter nightfall, were suc- 
cessively marked by a brief visit from their stern 
turnkey, who, with noiseless step and sullen de- 
meanour, did in silence the necessary offices about 
the meals of the prisoners, exchanging with them 
as few words as an official in the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion might have permitted himself upon a similar 
occasion. With the same taciturn gravity, very 
different from the laughing humour into which he 
had been surprised on a former occasion, he struck 
_their fetters with a small hammer, to ascertain, by 
the sound thus produced, whether they had been 
tampered with by file or otherwise. He next 
mounted on a table, to make the same experiment 
on the window-grating. 

Julian’s heart throbbed; for might not one of 
those grates have been so tampered with as to give en- 
trance to the nocturnal visitant? But they returned 
to the experienced ear of Master Clink, when he 
struck them in turn with the hammer, a clear and 
ringing sound, which assured him of their security. 

“Tt would be difficult for any one to get in 
through these defences,” said Julian, giving vent in 
words to his own feelings. 

“ Few wish that,” answered the surly groom, mis- 
construing what was passing in Peveril’s mind; 
“and let me tell you, master, folks will find it 
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quite as difficult to get out.” He retired, and night 
came on. 

The dwarf, who took upon himself for the day 
the whole duties of the apartment, trundled about 
the room, making a most important clutter as he 
extinguished their fire, and put aside various mat- 
ters which had been in use in the course of the day, 
talking to himself all the while in a tone of no 
little consequence, occasionally grounded on the 
dexterity with which an cld soldier could turn his 
hand to every thing; and at other times, on the 
wonder that a courtier of the first rank should con- 
descend to turn his hand to any thing. Then came 
the repetition of his accustomed prayers; but his 
disposition to converse did not, as on the former 
occasion, revive after his devotions. On the con- 
trary, long before Julian had closed an eye, the 
heavy breathing from Sir Geoffrey Hudson’s pallet 
declared that the dwarf was already in the arms of 
Morpheus. 

Amid the total darkness of the apartment, and 
with a longing desire, and at the same time no small 
fear, for the recurrence of the mysterious address of 
the preceding evening, Julian lay long awake with- 
out his thoughts receiving any interruption, save 
when the clock told the passing hour from the 
neighbouring steeple of St. Sepulchre. At length 
he sunk into slumber; but had not slept, to his judg- 
ment, above an hour, when he was roused by the 
sound which his waking ear had so long expected 
in vain. 

“Can you sleep ?— Will you sleep? — Dare you 
sleep?” were the questions impressed on his ear, 
in the same clear, soft, and melodious voice, which 
had addressed him on the preceding night. 
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“Who is it asks me the question?” answered 
Julian. “But be the questioner good or evil, I reply 
that Lama guiltless prisoner; and that innocence 
may wish and dare to sleep soundly.” 

“ Ask no questions of me,” said the voice; “nei- 
ther attempt to discover who speaks to you; and 
be assured that folly alone can sleep, with fraud 
around and danger before him.” 

“Can you, who tell me of dangers, counsel me 
how to combat or how to avoid them?” said 
Julian. 

“My power is limited,” said the voice ; “ yet some- 
thing I can do, as a glow-worm can show a preci- 
pice. But you must confide in me.” 

“Confidence must beget confidence,” answered 
Julian. “I cannot repose trust in I know not what 
or whom.” 

“Speak not so loud,” replied the voice, sinking 
almost into a whisper. 

“Last night you said my companion would not 
awake,” said Julian. 

“To-night I warrant not that he shall sleep,” 
said the voice. And as it spoke, the hoarse, snatch- 
ing, discordant tones of the dwarf were heard, de- 
manding of Julian why he talked in his sleep — 
wherefore he did not rest himself, and let other 
people rest —- and, finally, whether his visions of 
last night were returned upon him again ? 

“Say yes,” said the voice, in a whisper, so low, 
yet so distinct, that Julian almost doubted whether 
it was not an echo of his own thought, —* Say but 
yes —and I part to return no more!” 

In desperate circumstances men look to strange 
and unusual remedies ; and although unable to cal: 
culate the chances of advantage which this singular 
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communication opened to him, Julian did not feel 
inclined to let them at once escape from him. He 
answered the dwarf, that he had been troubled by 
an alarming dream. 

“1 could have sworn it, from the sound of your 
voice,” said Hudson. “It is strange, now, that you 
overgrown men never possess the extreme firmness 
of nerves proper to us who are cast in a more com- 
pact mould. My own voice retains its masculine 
sounds on all occasions. Dr. Cockerel was of opi- 
nion, that there was the same allowance of nerve 
and sinew to men of every size, and that nature spun 
the stock out thinner or stronger, according to the 
extent of surface which they were to cover. Hence, 
the least creatures are oftentimes the strongest. 
Place a beetle under a tall candlestick, and the 
insect will move it by its efforts to get out; which 
is, In point of comparative strength, as if one of us 
should shake his Majesty’s prison of Newgate by 
similar struggles. Cats also, and weasels, are crea- 
tures of greater exertion and endurance than dogs or 
sheep. And in general, you may remark, that little 
men dance better, and are more unwearied under 
exertion of every kind, than those to whom their 
own weight must necessarily be burdensome. I 
respect you, Master Peveril, because I am told you 
have killed one of those gigantic fellows, who go 
about swaggering as if their souls were taller than 
ours, because their noses are nearer to the clouds by 
a cubit or two. But do not value yourself on this, 
as any thing very unusual. I would have you to 
know it hath been always thus; and that, in the 
history of all ages, the clean, tight, dapper, little 
fellow, hath proved an overmatch for his bulky 
antagonist. I need only instance, out of holy writ, 
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the celebrated downfall of Goliath, and of another 
lubbard, who had more fingers to his hand, and 
more inches to his stature, than ought to belong to © 
an honest man, and who was slain by a nephew of 
good King David; and of many others whom I do 
not remember; nevertheless, they were all Philis- 
tines of gigantic stature. In the classics, also, you 
have Tydeus, and other tight, compact heroes, whose 
diminutive bodies were the abode of large minds. 
And indeed you may observe, in sacred as well as 
profane history, that your giants are ever heretics 
and blasphemers, robbers and oppressors, outragers 
of the female sex, and scoffers at regular authority. 
Such were Gog and Magog, whom our authentic 
chronicles vouch to have been slain near to Ply- 
mouth, by the good little Knight Corineus, who 
gave name to Cornwall. Ascaparte also was sub- 
dued by Bevis, and Colbrand by Guy, as South- 
ampton and Warwick can testify. Like unto these 
was the giant Hoel, slain in Bretagne by King 
- Arthur. And if Ryence, King of North Wales, 
who was done to death by the same worthy cham- 
pion of Christendom, be not actually termed a giant, 
it is plain he was little better, since he required 
twenty-four kings’ beards, which were then worn 
full and long, to fur his gown ; whereby, computing 
each beard at eighteen inches, (and you cannot 
allow less for a beard-royal,) and supposing only 
the front of the gown trimmed therewith, as we use’ 
ermine; and that the back was mounted and lined, 
instead of cat-skins and squirrels’ fur, with the 
beards of earls and dukes, and other inferior digni- 
taries — may amount to But I will work the 
question to-morrow.” 

Nothing is more soporific to any (save a philoso- 
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pher or monied man) than the operation of figures; 
and when in bed, the effect is irresistible. Sir 
Geoffrey fell asleep in the act of calculating King 
Ryence’s height, from the supposed length of his 
mantle. Indeed, had he not stumbled on this ab- 
struse subject of calculation, there is no guessing 
how long he might have held forth upon the supe- 
riority of men of little stature, which was so great 
a favourite with him, that numerous as such nar- 
ratives are, the dwarf had collected almost. all the 
instances of their victories over giants, which his- 
tory or romance afforded. 

No sooner had unequivocal signs of the dwarf’s 
sound slumbers reached Julian’s ears, than he began 
again to listen eagerly for the renewal of that mys- 
terious communication which was at once interest- 
ing and awful. Even whilst Hudson was speaking, 
he had, instead of bestowing his attention upon his 
eulogy on persons of low stature, kept his ears on 
watchful guard, to mark, if possible, the lightest 
sounds of any sort which might occur in the apart- 
ment; so that he thought it scarce possible that 
even a fly should have left it without its motion 
being overheard. If, therefore, his invisible monitor 
was indeed a creature of this world —an opinion 
which Julian’s sound sense rendered him unwilling 
to renounce —that being could not have left the 
apartment; and he waited impatiently for a renewal 
of their communication. He was disappointed ; 
not the slightest sound reached his ear; and the 
nocturnal visitor, if still in the room, appeared 
determined on silence. 

It was in vain that Peveril coughed, hemmed, and 
gave other symptoms of being awake; at length, 
such became his impatience, that he resolved, ai 
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any risk, to speak first, in hopes of renewing the 
communication betwixt them. ‘ Whoever thou art,” 
he said, in a voice loud enough to be heard by a 
waking person, but not so high as to disturb his 
sleeping companion — “ Whoever, or whatever thou 
art, that hast shown some interest in the fate of 
such a castaway as Julian Peveril, speak once more, 
I conjure thee; and be your communication for 
good or evil, believe me, I am equally prepared to 
abide the issue.” 

No answer of any kind was returned to this 
invocation; nor did the least sound intimate the 
presence of the being to whom it was so solemnly 
addressed. 

“T speak in vain,” said Julian; “and perhaps I 
am but invoking that which is insensible of human 
feeling, or which takes a malign pleasure in human 
suffering.” 

There was a gentle and half-broken sigh from a 
eorner of the apartment, which, answering to this 
exclamation, seemed to contradict the imputation 
which it conveyed. 

Julian, naturally courageous, and familiarized by 
this time to his situation, raised himself in bed, and 
stretched out his arm, to repeat his adjuration, when 
the voice, as if alarmed at his action and energy, 
whispered, in a tone more hurried than that which 
it had hitherto used, “Be still—move not—or I 
am mute for ever!” 

“Tt is then a mortal being who is present with 
me,” was the natural inference of Julian, “and one 
who is probably afraid of being detected; I have 
then some power over my visitor, though I must be 
cautious how I use it. — If your intents are friendly,” 
he proceeded, “there was never a time in which I 
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lacked friends more, or would be more grateful for 
kindness. The fate of all who are dear to me is 
weighed in the balance, and with worlds would I 
buy the tidings of their safety.” 

“T have said my power is limited,” replied the 
voice. “ You I may be able to preserve —the fate 
of your friends is beyond my control.” 

“Let me at least know it,” said Julian; “and, 
be it as it may, I will not shun to share it.” 

“For whom would you enquire?” said the soft, 
sweet voice, not without a tremulousness of accent, 
as if the question was put with diffident reluctance. 

“My parents,” said Julian, after a moment’s 
hesitation ; “how fare they ?— What will be their 
fate ?” 

“They fare as the fort under which the enemy 
has dug a deadly mine. The work may have cost 
the labour of years, such were the impediments to 
the engineers; but Time brings opportunity upon 
its wings.” 

“ And what will be the event?” said Peveril. 

“Can I read the future,” answered the voice, 
“save by comparison with the past ?— Who has 
been hunted on these stern and unmitigable accu- 
sations, but has been at last brought to bay? Did 
high and noble birth, honoured age, and approved 
benevolence, save the unfortunate Lord Stafford ? 
Did learning, capacity of intrigue, or high Court 
favour, redeem Coleman, although the confidential 
servant of the heir presumptive of the Crown of 
England ?— Did subtilty and genius, and the exer- 
tions of a numerous sect, save Fenwicke, or Whit- 
bread, or any other of the accused priests ? — Were 
Groves, Pickering, or the other humble wretches 
who have suffered, safe in their obscurity ?— There 
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is no condition in life, no degree of talent, no form 
of principle, which affords protection against an 
accusation, which levels conditions, confounds char- 
acters, renders men’s virtues their sins, and rates 
them as dangerous in proportion as they have in- 
fluence, though attained in the noblest manner, and 
used for the best purposes. Call such a one but an 
accessory to the Plot — let him be mouthed in the 
evidence of Oates or Dugdale —and the blindest 
shall foresee the issue of their trial.” 

“Prophet of Evil!” said Julan, “my father 
has a shield invulnerable to protect him. He is 
innocent.” 

“Let him plead his innocence at the bar of 
Heaven,” said the voice; “it will serve him little 
where Scroggs presides.” 

“Still I fear not,” said Julian, counterfeiting more 
confidence than he really possessed; “my father’s 
cause will be pleaded before twelve Englishmen.” 

“Better before twelve wild beasts,” answered 
the Invisible, “than before Englishmen, influenced 
with party prejudice, passion, and the epidemic 
terror of an imaginary danger. They are bold in 
guilt in proportion to the number amongst whom 
the crime is divided.” 

“Tll-omened speaker,” said Julian, “thine is 
indeed a voice fitted only to sound with the mid- 
night bell, and the screech-owl. Yet speak again. 
Tell me, if thou canst” — (he would have said of 
Alice Bridgenorth, but the word would not leave 
his tongue) —“Tell me,” he said, “if the noble 
house of Derby ” —— 

“Let them keep their rock like the sea-fowl in 
the tempest ; and it may so fall out,” answered the 
voice, “ that their rock may be a safe refuge. But 
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there is blood on their ermine; and revenge has 
dogged them for many a year, like a blood-hound 
that hath been distanced in the morning chase, but 
may yet grapple the quarry ere the sun shall set. 
At present, however, they are safe. — Am I now to 
speak farther on your own affairs, which involve 
little short of your life and honour? or are there 
yet any whose interests you prefer to your own ?” 

“There is,” said Julian, “ one, from whom I was 
violently parted yesterday ; if I knew but of her 
safety, I were little anxious for my own.” 

“One!” returned the voice, “only one from 
whom you were parted yesterday ?” 

“But in parting from whom,” said Julian, “I 
felt separated from all happiness which the world 
can give me.” 

“You mean Alice Bridgenorth,” said the Invi- 
sible, with some bitterness of accent; “but her you 
will never see more. Your own life and hers. de- 
pend on your forgetting each other.” 

“T cannot purchase my own life at that price,” 
replied Julian. 

“Then DIE in your obstinacy,” returned the Invi- 
sible ; nor to all the entreaties which he used was 
he able to obtain another word in the course of that 
remarkable night. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


A short-hough’d man, but full of pride. 
ALLAN: RAMSAY. 


TuE blood of Julian Peveril was so much fevered 
by the state in which his invisible visitor left him, 
that he was unable, for a length of time, to find re- 
pose. He swore to himself, that he would discover 
and expose the nocturnal demon which stole on his 
hours of rest, only to add gall to bitterness, and to 
pour poison into those wounds which already smarted 
so severely. There was nothing which his power 
extended to, that, in his rage, he did not threaten. 
He proposed a closer and more rigorous survey of 
his cell, so that he might discover the mode by 
which his tormentor entered, were it as unnotice- 
able as an auger-hole. If his diligence should prove 
unavailing, he determined to inform the jailors, to 
whom it could not be indifferent to know, that their 
prison was open to such intrusions. He proposed 
to himself, to discover from their looks, whether 
they were already privy to these visits; and if so, 
to denounce them to the magistrates, to the judges, 
to the House of Commons, was the least that his 
resentment proposed. Sleep surprised his worn-out 
frame in the midst of his projects of discovery and 
vengeance, and, as frequently happens, the light 
of the ensuing day proved favourable to calmer 
resolutions. 
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He now reflected that he had no ground to 
consider the motives of his visitor as positively 
malevolent, although he had afforded him little 
encouragement to hope for assistance on the points 
he had most at heart. Towards himself, there had 
been expressed a decided feeling, both of sympathy 
and interest ; if through means of these he could 
acquire his liberty, he might, when possessed of 
freedom, turn it to the benefit of those for whom 
he was more interested than for his own welfare. 
“T have behaved like a fool,” he said; “I ought to 
have temporized with this singular being, learned 
the motives of its interference, and availed myself 
of its succour, provided I could do so without any 
dishonourable conditions. It would have been 
always time enough to reject such when they 
should have been proposed to me.” 

So saying, he was forming projects for regulating 
his intercourse with the stranger more prudently, 
in case their communication should be renewed, 
when his meditations Were interrupted by the pe- 
remptory summons of Sir Geoffrey Hudson, that 
he would, in his turn, be pleased to perform those 
domestic duties of their common habitation, which 
the dwarf had yesterday taken upon himself. 

There was no resisting a request so reasonable, 
and Peveril accordingly rose and betook himself to 
the arrangement of their prison, while Sir Hudson, 
perched upon a stool from which his legs did not by 
half way reach the ground, sat in a posture of ele- 
gant languor, twangling upon an old broken-winded 
guitar, and singing songs in Spanish, Moorish, and 
Lingua Franca, most detestably out of tune. He 
failed not,at the conclusion of each ditty, to favour 
Julian with some account of what he had sung, 
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either in the way of translation, or historical anec- 
dote, or as the lay was connected with some pecu- 
liar part of his own eventful history, in the course 
of which the poor little man had chanced to have 
been taken by a Sallee rover, and carried captive 
into Morocco. 

This part of his life Hudson used to make the 
ea of many strange adventures ; and, if he could 
himelf be believed, he had made wild work among 
the gections of the Emperors seraglio. But, 
although ‘aw were in a situation to cross-examine 
him on gallarivies and intrigues of which the scene 
was so remote, the 2fficers of the garrison of Tangier 
had a report current anongst them, that the only 
use to which the tyrannf@! Moors could convert 
a slave of such slender corporeal strength, was to 

_ employ him to lie a-bed all dayp2d hatch turkey’s 
eggs. The least allusion to this ~wmour used to 
drive him wellnigh frantic, and the fatal termina- 
tion of his duel with young Crofts, which began in 
wanton mirth, and ended it bloodshed, (22¢e alae 
more coy than they had formerly been, ot making 
the fiery little hero the subject of their railhe"Y: 

While Peveril did the drudgery of the apat ene 
the dwarf remained much at his yng in 
the manner we have describ oe caro!’ held 
Tully ates aks ed; but when he ieee 
Hudson s 7 ee ee Sos Geoti:s, 

prung from the stool on which he s° 
en Signor, at the risk of : pina 
aeiia o. : ae 0 breaking both his guitas 
prepare breakfast fener ne a Mi : ather 
tie. day -af PoE a morning betwixt this and \ 
consequence to an nee een oe a SS 
companion.” pete 


The young man gladly resigned his task to the 
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splenetic little Knight, and only smiled at his resent- 
ment when he added, that, to be but a mortal of 
middle stature, Julian was as stupid as a giant. 
Leaving the dwarf to prepare the meal after his own 
pleasure, Peveril employed himself in measuring 
the room with his eyes on every side, and in 
endeavouring to discover some private entrance, 
such as might admit his midnight visitant, and 
perhaps could be employed in case of need for 
effecting his own escape. The floor next engaged a 
scrutiny equally minute, but more successful. 

Close by his own pallet, and dropped in such a 
manner that he must have seen it sooner but for 
the hurry with which he obeyed the summons of 
the impatient dwarf, lay a slip of paper, sealed, and 
directed with the initial letters J. P., which seemed 
to ascertain that it was addressed to himself. He 
took the opportunity of opening it while the soup 
was in the very moment of projection, and the full 
attention of his companion was occupied by what 
he, in common with wiser and taller men, considered 
as one of the principal occupations of life; so that, 
without incurring his observation, or awaking his 
curiosity, Julian had the opportunity to read as 
follows : — 


‘“‘Rash and infatuated as you are, there is one who 
would forfeit much to stand betwixt you and your fate. 
You are to-morrow to be removed to the Tower, where 
your life cannot be assured for a single day; for, 
during the few hours you have been in London, you 
have provoked a resentment which is not easily slaked. 
There is but one chance for you, —renounce A. B.— 
think no more of her. If that be impossible, think of her 
but as one whom you can never see again. If your heart 
can resolve to give up an attachment which it should 
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never have entertained, and which it would be mad- 
ness to cherish longer, make your acquiescence in this 
condition known by putting on your hat a white band, 
or white feather, or knot of ribbon of the same colour, 
whichever you may most easily come by. A boat will, 
in that case, run, as if by accident, on board of that 
which is to convey you to the Tower. Do you in the 
confusion jump overboard, and swim to the Southwark 
side of the Thames. Friends will attend there to secure 
your escape, and you will find yourself with one who 
will rather lose character and life, than that a hair of your 
head should fall to the ground ; but who, if you reject 
the warning, can only think of you as of the fool who per- 
ishes in his folly. May Heaven guide you to a sound 
judgment of your condition! So prays one who would 
be your friend, if you pleased, 

‘“¢ UNKNOWN.” 


The Tower ! —it was a word of terror,even more 
so than a civil prison; for how many passages to 
death did that dark structure present! The severe 
executions which it had witnessed in preceding 
reigns, were not perhaps more numerous than the 
secret murders which had taken place within its 
walls; yet Peveril did not a moment hesitate on 
the part which he had to perform. “TI will share 
my father’s fate,” he said; “I thought but of him 
when they brought me hither; I will think of 
nothing else when they convey me to yonder still 
more dreadful place of confinement; it is his, and 
it is but meet that it should be his son’s. — And 
thou, Alice Bridgenorth, the day that I renounce 
thee, may I be held alike a traitor anda dastard ! — 
Go, false adviser, and share the fate of seducers and 
heretical teachers !” 

He could not help uttering this last expression 
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aloud, as he threw the billet into the fire, with a 
vehemence which-made the dwarf start with sur- 
prise. “What say you of burning heretics, young 
man?” he exclaimed; “by my faith, your zeal 
must be warmer than mine, if you talk on such a 
subject when the heretics are the prevailing number. 
May I measure six feet without my shoes, but the 
heretics would have the best of it if we came to 
that work. Beware of such words.” 

“Too late to beware of words spoken and heard,” 
said the turnkey, who, opening the door with un- 
usual precautions to avoid noise, had stolen unper- 
ceived into the room; “however, Master Peveril 
has behaved like a gentleman, and I am no tale- 
bearer, on condition he will consider I have had 
trouble in his matters.” 

Julian had no alternative but to take the fellow’s 
hint and administer a bribe, with which Master 
Clink was so well satisfied, that he exclaimed, “ It 
went to his heart to take leave of such a kind- 
natured gentleman, and that he could have turned 
the key on him for twenty years with pleasure. 
But the best friends must part.” 

“T am to be removed, then?” said Julian. 

“Ay, truly, master, the warrant is come from 
the Council.” 

“ To convey me to the Tower?” 

“Whew!” exclaimed the officer of the law — 
“who the devil told you that? But since you do 
know it,there is no harm tosay ay. So make your- 
self ready to move immediately ; and first, hold out 
your dew-beaters till I take off the darbies.” 

“Ts that usual?” said Peveril, stretching out his 
feet as the fellow directed, while his fetters were 
unlocked. 
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“Why, ay, master, these fetters belong to the 
keeper; they are not a-going to send them to the 
Lieutenant, I trow. No, no, the warders must bring 
their own gear with them; they get none here, I 
promise them. Nevertheless, if your honour hath 
a fancy to go in fetters, as thinking it may move 
compassion of your case” 

“J have no intention to make my case seem 
worse than it is,’ said Julian, whilst at the same 
time, it crossed his mind that his anonymous cor- 
respondent must be well acquainted both with his 
own personal habits, since the letter proposed a plan 
of escape which could only be executed by a bold 
swimmer, and with the fashions of the prison, since 
it was foreseen that he would not be ironed on his 
passage to the Tower. The turnkey’s next speech 
made him carry conjecture still farther. 

“There is nothing in life I would not do for so 
brave a guest,” said Clink; “I could nab one of 
my wife’s ribbons for you, if your honour had the 
fancy to mount the white flag in your beaver.” 

“To what good purpose?” said Julian, shortly, 
connecting, as was natural, the man’s proposed civil- 
ity with the advice given and the signal prescribed 
in the letter. 

“ Nay, to no good purpose I know of,” said the 
turnkey ; “only it is the fashion to seem white and 
harmless —a sort of token of not guiltiness, as I 
may say, which folks desire to show the world 
whether they be truly guilty or not; but I cannot 
say that guiltiness or not-guiltiness argufies much, 
saving they be words in the vardict.” 

“Strange,” thought Peveril, although the man 
seemed to speak quite naturally, and without any 
double meaning, “strange that all should appar- 
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ently combine to realize the plan of escape, could I 
but give my consent to it! And had I not better 
consent ? Whoever does so much for me must wish 
me well, and a well-wisher would never enforce the 
unjust conditions on which I am required to con- 
sent to my liberation.” 

But this misgiving of his resolution was but for 
a moment. He speedily recollected, that whoever 
aided him in escaping, must be necessarily exposed 
to great risk, and had a right to name the stipula- 
tion on which he was willing to incur it. He also 
recollected that falsehood is equally base, whether 
expressed in words or in dumb show; and that he 
should lie as flatly by using the signal agreed upon 
in evidence of his renouncing Alice Bridgenorth, 
as he would in direct terms if he made such renun- 
ciation without the purpose of abiding by it. 

“Tf you would oblige me,” he said to the turn- 
key, “let me have a piece of black silk crape for 
the purpose you mention.” 

“Of crape,” said the fellow; “ what should that 
signify ? Why, the bien morts, who bing out to 
tour at you, ! will think you a chimney-sweeper on 
Mayday.” 

“Tt will show my settled sorrow,” said Julian, 
“as well as my determined resolution.” 

“« As you will, sir,’ answered the fellow; “Tl 
provide you with a black rag of some kind or other. 
So, now, let us be moving.” 

Julian intimated his readiness to attend him, and 
proceeded to bid farewell to his late companion, the 
stout Geoffrey Hudson. The parting was not with- 
out emotion on both sides, more particularly on that 
of the poor little man, who had taken a particular 
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liking to the companion of whom he was now about 
to be deprived. “Fare ye well,” he said, “ my young 
friend,” taking Julian’s hand in both his own up- 
lifted palms, in which action he somewhat resembled 
the attitude of a sailor pulling a rope overhead, 
—<“Many in my situation would think himself 
wronged, as a soldier and servant of the King’s 
chamber, in seeing you removed to a more honour- 
able prison than that which I am hmited unto. 
But, I thank God, I grudge you not the Tower, nor 
the Rocks of Scilly, nor even Carisbrooke Castle, 
though the latter was graced with the captivity of 
my. blessed and martyred master. Go where you 
will, I wish you all the distinction of an honourable 
prison-house, and a safe and speedy deliverance in 
God’s own time. For myself, my race is near a 
close, and that because I fall a martyr to the over- 
tenderness of my own heart. There is a circum- 
stance, good Master Julian Peveril, which should 
have been yours, had Providence permitted our far- 
ther intimacy, but it fits not the present hour. Go, 
then, my friend, and bear witness in life and death, 
that Geoffrey Hudson scorns the insults and persecu- 
tions of fortune, as he would despise, and has often 
despised, the mischievous pranks of an overgrown 
schoolboy.” 

So saying, he turned away, and hid his face with 
his little handkerchief, while Julian felt towards 
him that tragi-comic sensation which makes us pity 
the object which excites it, not the less that we are 
somewhat inclined to laugh amid our sympathy. 
The jailor made him a signal, which Peveril obeyed, 
leaving the dwarf to disconsolate solitude. 

As Julian followed the keeper through the vari- 
ous windings of this penal labyrinth, the man 
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observed, that “he was a rum fellow, that little Sir 
Geoffrey, and, for gallantry, a perfect Cock of Ban- 
tam, for as old as he was. There was a certain gay 
wench,” he said, “that had hooked him; but what 
she could make of him, save she carried him to 
Smithfield, and took money for him, as for a motion 
of puppets, it was,” he said, “ hard to gather.” 

Encouraged by this opening, Julian asked if his 
attendant knew why his prison was changed. “To 
teach you to become a King’s post without commis- 
sion,” answered the fellow. 

He stopped in his tattle as they approached that 
formidable central point, in which lay couched on 
his leathern elbow-chair the fat commander of the 
fortress, stationed apparently for ever in the midst 
of his citadel, as the huge Boa is sometimes said to 
lie stretched as a guard upon the subterranean 
treasures of Eastern Rajahs. This overgrown man 
of authority eyed Julian wistfully and sullenly, as 
the miser the guinea which he must part with, or 
the hungry mastiff the food which is carried to an- 
other kennel. He growled to himself as he turned 
the leaves of his ominous register, in order to make 
the necessary entry respecting the removal of his 
prisoner. “To the Tower—to the Tower —ay, ay, 
all must to the Tower —that’s the fashion of it — 
free Britons to a military prison, as if we had 
neither bolts nor chains here !— I hope Parhament 
will have it up, this Towering work, that’s all. — 
Well, the youngster will take no good by the change, 
and that is one comfort.” 

Having finished at once his official act of registra- 
tion, and his soliloquy, he made a signal to his 
assistants to remove Julian, who was led along the 
same stern passages which he had traversed upon 
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his entrance, to the gate of the prison, whence a 
coach, escorted by two officers of justice, conveyed 
him to the waterside. 

A boat here waited him, with four warders of 
the Tower, to whose custody he was formally re- 
signed by his late attendants. Clink, however, the 
turnkey, with whom he was more especially ac- 
quainted, did not take leave of him without furnish- 
ing him with the piece of black crape which he 
requested. Peveril fixed it on his hat amid the 
whispers of his new guardians. “The gentleman is 
in a hurry to go into mourning,” said one; “may- 
hap he had better wait till he has cause.” 

“Perhaps others may wear mourning for him, ere 
he can mourn for any one,’ answered another of 
these functionaries. 

Yet, notwithstanding the tenor of these whispers, 
their behaviour to their prisoner was more respectful 
than he had experienced from his former keepers, 
and might be termed a sullen civility. The ordinary 
officers of the law were in general rude, as having to 
do with felons of every description ; whereas these 
men were only employed with persons accused of 
state crimes—men who were from birth and cir- 
cumstances usually entitled to expect, and able to 
reward, decent usage. 

The change of keepers passed unnoticed by Julian, 
as did the gay and busy scene presented by the 
broad and beautiful river on which he was now 
launched. <A hundred boats shot past them, bearing 
‘parties intent on business, or on pleasure. Julian 
only viewed them with the stern hope, that who- 
ever had endeavoured to bribe him from his fidelity 
by the hope of freedom, might see, from the colour 
of the badge which he had assumed, how deter- 
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mined he was to resist the temptation presented to 
him. 

It was about high water, and a stout wherry came 
up the river, with sail and oar, so directly upon that 
in which Julian was embarked, that it seemed as if 
likely to run her aboard. “Get your carabines 
ready,” cried the principal warder to his assistants. 
“ What the devil can these scoundrels mean ?” 

But the crew in the other boat seemed to have 
perceived their error, for they suddenly altered their 
course, and struck off into the middle stream, while 
a torrent of mutual abuse was exchanged betwixt 
them and the boat whose course they had threatened 
to impede. 

“The Unknown has kept his faith,” said Julian 
to himself; “I too have kept mine.” 

It even seemed to him, as the boats neared each 
other, that he heard from the other wherry, some- 
thing like a stifled scream or groan; and when the 
momentary bustle was over, he asked the warder 
who sat next him, what boat that was. 

“ Men-of-war’s-men on a frolic, I suppose,” an- 
swered the warder. “I know no one else would 
be so impudent as run foul of the King’s boat; for 
Iam sure the fellow put the helm up on purpose. 
But mayhap you, sir, know more of the matter 
than I do.” 

This insinuation effectually prevented Julian from 
putting farther questions, and he remained silent 
until the boat came under the dusky bastions of the 
Tower. The tide carried them up under a dark 
and lowering arch, closed at the upper end by the 
well-known Traitor’s gate,! formed like a wicket 
of huge intersecting bars of wood, through which 


1 See Fortunes of Nigel, vol. xxvii., Note V., p. 348. 
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might be seen a dim and imperfect view of soldiers 
and warders upon duty, and of the steep ascending 
causeway which leads up from the river into the 
interior of the fortress. By this gate, — and it is the 
well-known circumstance which assigned its name, 
— those accused of state crimes were usually com- 
mitted to the Tower. The Thames afforded a se- 
cret and silent mode of conveyance for transporting 
thither such whose fallen fortunes might move the 
commiseration, or whose popular qualities might 
excite the sympathy, of the public ; and even where 
no cause for especial secrecy existed, the peace 
of the city was undisturbed by the tumult attending 
the passage of the prisoner and his guards through 
the most frequented streets. 

Yet this custom, however recommended by state 
policy, must have often struck chill upon the heart 
of the criminal, who thus, stolen, as it were, out of 
society, reached the place of his confinement, with- 
out encountering even one glance of compassion on 
the road; and as, from under the dusky arch, he 
landed on those flinty steps, worn by many a foot- 
step anxious as his own, against which the tide 
lapped fitfully with small successive waves, and 
thence looked forward to the steep ascent into a 
Gothic state-prison, and backward to such part of the 
river as the low-brow’d vault suffered to become 
visible, he must often have felt that he was leaving 
daylight, hope, and life itself, behind him. 

While the warder’s challenge was made and an- 
swered, Peveril endeavoured to obtain information 
from his conductors where he was likely to be con- 
fined; but the answer was brief and general — 
“Where the Lieutenant should direct.” 

“Could he not be permitted to share the impri- 
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sonment of his father, Sir Geoffrey Peveril?” He 
forgot not, on this occasion, to add the surname of 
his house. 

The warder, an old man of respectable appearance, 
stared, as if at the extravagance of the demand, and 
said bluntly, “ It is impossible.” 

“ At least,” said Peveril, “show me where my 
father is confined, that I may look upon the walls 
which separate us.” 

“Young gentleman,’ said the senior warder, 
shaking his grey head, “I am sorry for you; but 
asking questions will do you no service. In this 
place we know nothing of fathers and sons.” 

Yet chance seemed, in a few minutes afterwards, 
to offer Peveril that satisfaction which the rigour 
of his keepers was disposed to deny to him. As he 
was conveyed up the steep passage which leads 
under what is called the Wakefield Tower, a female 
voice, in a tone wherein grief and joy were inde- 
scribably mixed, exclaimed, “My son!— My dear 
son !” 

Even those who guarded Julian seemed softened 
by a tone of such acute feeling. They slackened 
their pace. They almost paused to permit him to 
look up towards the casement from which the 
sounds of maternal agony proceeded ; but the aper- 
ture was so narrow, and so closely grated, that 
nothing was visible save a white female hand, which 
grasped one of those rusty barricadoes, as if for 
supporting the person within, while another 
streamed a white handkerchief, and then let it fall. 
The casement was instantly deserted. 

“Give it me,” said Julian to the officer who hfted 
the handkerchief; “it is perhaps a mother’s last 
gift.” 
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The old warder lifted the napkin, and looked at 
it with the jealous minuteness of one who is accus- 
tomed to detect secret correspondence in the most 
trifling acts of intercourse. 

“There may be writing on it with invisible ink,” 
said one of his comrades. 

“Tt is wetted, but I think it is only with tears,” 
answered the senior. “I cannot keep it from the 
poor young gentleman.” 

“Ah, Master Coleby,” said his comrade, in a 
gentle tone of reproach, “you would have been 
wearing a better coat than a yeoman’s to-day, had it 
not been for your tender heart.” 

“It signifies little,’ said old Coleby, “ while my 
heart is true to my King, what I feel in discharging 
my duty, or what coat keeps my old bosom from 
the cold weather.” 

Peveril, meanwhile, folded in his breast the token 
of his mother’s affection which chance had fav- 
oured him’ with; and when placed in the small and 
solitary chamber which he was told to consider as 
his own during his residence in the Tower, he was 
soothed even to weeping by this trifling circum- 
stance, which he could not help considering as an 
omen, that his unfortunate house was not entirely 
deserted by Providence. 

But the thoughts and occurrences of a prison are 
too uniform for a narrative, and we must now con- 
vey our readers into a more bustling scene. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Henceforth ’tis done — Fortune and I are friends; 
And I must live, for Buckingham commends. 
Pops. 


THE spacious mansion of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, with the demesne belonging to it, originally 
bore the name of York House, and occupied a large 
portion of the ground adjacent to the Savoy. 

This had been laid out by the munificence of his 
father, the favourite of Charles the First, in a most 
splendid manner, so as almost to rival Whitehall 
itself. But during the increasing rage for building 
new streets, and the creating of almost an additional 
town, in order to connect London and Westminster, 
this ground had become of very great value; and 
the second Duke of Buckingham, who was at once 
fond of scheming, and needy of money, had agreed 
to a plan laid before him by some adventurous ar- 
chitect, for converting the extensive grounds round 
his palace into those streets, lanes, and courts, which 
still perpetuate his name and titles; though those 
who live in Buckingham Street, Duke Street, Vil- 
liers’ Street, or in Of-alley, (for even that connect- 
ing particle is locally commemorated,) probably 
think seldom of the memory of the witty, eccentric, 
and licentious George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whose titles are preserved in the names of 
their residence and its neighbourhood. 

This building-plan the Duke had entered upon 
with all the eagerness which he usually attached 
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to novelty. His gardens were destroyed — his pa- 
vilions levelled — his splendid stables demolished 
—the whole pomp of his suburban demesne laid 
waste, cumbered with ruins, and intersected with 
the foundations of new buildings and cellars, and 
the process of levelling different lines for the in- 
tended streets. But the undertaking, although it 
proved afterwards both lucrative and successful, 
met with a check at the outset, partly from want 
of the necessary funds, partly from the impatient 
and mercurial temper of the Duke, which soon 
carried him off in pursuit of some more new object. 
So that, though much was demolished, very little, 
in comparison, was reared up in the stead, and 
nothing was completed. The principal part of the 
ducal mansion still remained uninjured; but the 
demesne in which it stood bore a strange analogy 
to the irregular mind of its noble owner. Here 
stood a beautiful group of exotic trees and shrubs, 
the remnant of the garden, amid yawning common- 
sewers and heaps of rubbish. In one place an old 
tower threatened to fall upon the spectator; and 
in another, he ran the risk of being swallowed up 
by a modern vault. Grandeur of conception could 
be discovered in the undertaking, but was almost 
everywhere marred by poverty or negligence of 
execution. In short, the whole place was the true 
emblem of an understanding and talents run to 
waste, and become more dangerous than advan- 
tageous to society, by the want of steady principle, 
and the improvidence of the possessor. 

There were men who took a different view of the 
Duke’s purpose in permitting his mansion to be 
thus surrounded, and his demesne occupied by mod- 
ern buildings which were incomplete, and ancient 
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which were but half demolished. They alleged, 
that, engaged as he was in so many mysteries of 
love and of politics, and having the character of the 
most daring and dangerous intriguer of his time, 
his Grace found it convenient to surround himself 
with this ruinous arena, into which officers of jus- 
tice could not penetrate without some difficulty and 
hazard ; and which might afford, upon occasion, a 
safe and secret shelter for such tools as were fit for 
desperate enterprises, and a private and unobserved 
mode of access to those whom he might have any 
special reason for receiving in secret. 

Leaving Peveril in the Tower, we must once 
more convey our readers to the levee of the Duke, 
who, on the morning of Julian’s transference to that 
fortress, thus addressed his minister-in-chief, and 
principal attendant : — “I have been so pleased with 
your conduct in this matter, Jerningham, that if 
Old Nick were to arise in our presence, and offer 
me his best imp as a familiar in thy room, I would 
hold it but a poor compliment.” 

“A legion of imps,” said Jerningham, bowing, 
“could not have been more busy than I in your 
Grace’s service; but if your Grace will permit me 
to say so, your whole plan was wellnigh marred 
by your not returning home till last night, or rather 
this morning.” _ 

“And why, I pray you, sage Master Jerning- 
ham,” said his Grace, “should I have returned 
home an instant sooner than my pleasure and con- 
venience served ?”’ 

“Nay, my Lord Duke,” replied the attendant, 
“TI know not; only, when you sent us word by 
Empson, in Chiffinch’s apartment, to command us 
to make sure of the girl at any rate, and at all 
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risks, you said you would be here so soon as you 
could get freed of the King.” 

“Freed of the King, you rascal! What sort of 
phrase is that?” demanded the Duke. 

“Tt was Empson who used it, my lord, as coming 
from your Grace.” 

“There is much very fit for my Grace to say, 
that misbecomes such mouths as Empson’s or yours 
to repeat,” answered the Duke, haughtily, but in- 
stantly resumed his tone of familiarity, for his 
humour was as capricious as his pursuits. “But I 
know what thou wouldst have; first, your wisdom 
would know what became of me since thou hadst 
my commands at Chiffinch’s; and next, your valour 
would fain sound another flourish of trumpets on 
thine own most artificial retreat, leaving thy com- 
rade in the hands of the Philistines.” 

“May it please your Grace,” said Jerningham, 
“J did but retreat for the preservation of the 


baggage.” 
“What! do you play at crambo with me?” said 
the Duke. ‘I would have you know that the com- 


mon parish fool should be whipt, were he to attempt 
to pass pun or quodlibet as a genuine jest, even 
amongst ticket-porters and hackney-chairmen.” 

“And yet I have heard your Grace indulge in 
the jew de mots,’ answered the attendant. 

“Sirrah Jerningham,” answered the patron, “ dis- 
card thy memory, or keep it under correction, else 
it will hamper thy rise in the world. Thou mayst 
perchance have seen me also have a fancy to play 
at trap-ball, or to kiss a serving-wench, or to guzzle 
ale and eat toasted cheese in a porterly whimsy: 
but is it fitting thou shouldst remember such follies ? 
No more on’t.— Hark you; how came the long 
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lubberly fool, Jenkins, being a master of the noble 
science of defence, to suffer himself to be run 
through the body so simply by a rustic swain like 
this same Peveril ?” 

“Please your Grace, this same Corydon is no 
such novice. I saw the onset; and, except in one 
hand, I never saw a sword managed with such life, 
grace, and facility.” 

“Ay, indeed?” said the Duke, taking his own 
sheathed rapier*in his hand, “I could not have 
thought that. Iam somewhat rusted, and have 
need of breathing. Peveril is a name of note. As 
well go to Barns-elms, or behind Montagu House, 
with him as with another. His father a rumoured 
plotter, too. The public would have noted it in me 
as becoming a zealous Protestant. Needful I do 
something to maintain my good name in the city. 
to atone for non-attendance on prayer and preach- 
ing. But your Laertes is fast in the Fleet; and I 
suppose his blundering blockhead of an antagonist 
is dead or dying.” 

“ Recovering, my lord, on the contrary,” replied 
Jerningham ; “the blade fortunately avoided his 
vitals.” 

“D—n his vitals!” answered the Duke. “Tell 
him to postpone his recovery, or I will put him to 
death in earnest.” 

“JT will caution his surgeon,” said Jerningham, 
“which will answer equally well.” 

“Do so; and tell him he had better be on ‘his 
own deathbed as cure his patient till I send him 
notice. — That young fellow must be let loose again 
at no rate.” 

“There is little danger,” said the attendant. 
“] hear some of the witnesses have got their net 
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flung over him on account of some matters down 
in the north; and that he is to be translated to the 
Tower for that, and for some letters of the Countess 
of Derby, as rumour goes.” 

“To the Tower let him go, and get out as he 
can,” replied the Duke; “and when you hear he is 
fast there, let the fencing fellow recover as fast as 
the surgeon and he can mutually settle it.” 

The Duke, having said this, took two or three 
turns in the apartment, and appeared to be in deep 
thought. His attendant waited the issue of his 
meditations at leisure, being well aware that such 
moods, during which his mind was strongly directed 
in one point, were never of so long duration with 
his patron as to prove a severe burden to his own 
patience. 

Accordingly, after the silence of seven or eight 
minutes, the Duke broke through it, taking from 
the toilette a large silk purse, which seemed full of 
gold. “Jerningham,” he said, “thou art a faith- 
ful fellow, and it would be sin not to cherish thee. 
I beat the King at Mall on his bold defiance. The 
honour is enough for me; and thou, my boy, shalt 
have the winnings.” 

Jerningham pocketed the purse with due acknow- 
ledgments. 

“ Jerningham,” his Grace continued, “I know 
you blame me for changing my plans too often; 
and on my soul I have heard you'so learned on the 
subject, that I have become of your opinion, and 
have been vexed at myself for two or three hours 
together, for not sticking as constantly to one object, 
as doubtless I shall, when age (touching his fore- 
head) shall make this same weathercock too rusty 
to turn with the changing breeze. But as yet, 
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while I have spirit and action, let it whirl like the 
vane at the mast-head, which teaches the pilot how 
to steer his course; and when I shift mine, think 
I am bound to follow fortune, and not to control 
her.” 

“T can understand nothing from all this, please 
your Grace,” replied Jerningham, “save that you 
have been pleased to change some purposed 
measures, and think that you have profited by 
doing so.” 

“You shall judge yourself,’ replied the Duke. 
“I have seen the Duchess of Portsmouth. — You 
start. It is true, by Heaven! I have seen her, 
and from sworn enemies we have become sworn 
friends. The treaty between such high and mighty 
powers had some weighty articles; besides, I had 
a French negotiator to deal with; so that you will 
allow a few hours’ absence was but a necessary 
interval to make up our matters of diplomacy.” 

“Your Grace astonishes me,” said Jerningham. 
“Christian’s plan of supplanting the great lady is 
then entirely abandoned? I thought you had but 
desired to have the fair successor here, in order to 
carry it on under your own management.” 

“T forget what I meant at the time,” said the 
Duke ; “unless that I was resolved she should not 
jilt me as she did the good-natured man of royalty ; 
and so I am still determined, since you put me in 
mind of the fair Dowsabelle. But I had a contrite 
note from the Duchess while we were at the Mall. 
I went to see her, and found her a perfect Niobe. 
—On my soul, in spite of red eyes and swelled 
features, and dishevelled hair, there are, after all, 
Jerningham, some women, who do, as the poets 
say, look lovely in affliction. Out came the cause; 
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and with such humility, such penitence, such throw- 
ing herself on my mercy, (she the proudest devil, 
too, in the whole Court,) that I must have had 
heart of steel to resist it all. In short, Chiffinch 
in a drunken fit had played the babbler, and let 
young Saville into our intrigue. Saville plays the 
rogue, and informs the Duchess by a messenger, 
who luckily came a little late into the market. She 
learned, too, being a very devil for intelligence, 
that there had been some jarring between the 
master and me about this new Phillis; and that I 
was most likely to catch the bird, — as any one may 
see who looks on us both. It must have been 
Empson who fluted all this into her Grace’s ear; 
and thinking she saw how her ladyship and I could 
hunt in couples, she entreats me to break Christian’s 
scheme, and keep the wench out of the King’s sight, 
especially if she were such a rare piece of perfection 
as fame has reported her.” 

“And your Grace has promised her your- hand 
to uphold the influence which you have so often 
threatened to ruin ?” said Jerningham. 

“ Ay, Jerningham; my turn was as much served 
when she seemed to own herself in my power, and 
cry me mercy. — And observe, it is all one to me 
by which ladder I climb into the King’s cabinet. 
That of Portsmouth is ready fixed — better ascend 
by it than fling it down to put up another —I hate 
all unnecessary trouble.” 

“ And Christian?” said Jerningham. 

“May go to the devil for a self-conceited ass. 
One pleasure of this twist of intrigue is, to revenge 
me of that villain, who thought himself so essen- 
tial, that, by Heaven! he forced himself on my 
privacy, and lectured me like a schoolboy. Hang 
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the cold-blooded hypocritical vermin! If he mut- 
ters, I will have his nose slit as wide as Coven- 
try’s? (0) — Hark ye, is the Colonel come 2” 

“T expect him every moment, your Grace.” 

“Send him up when he arrives,” said the Duke. 
“Why do you stand looking at me? What 
would you have ?” 

“Your Grace’s direction respecting the young 
lady,” said Jerningham. 

“Odd zooks,” said the Duke, “I had totally for- 
gotten her.—Is she very tearful ?— Exceedingly 
afflicted ?” 

“She does not take on so violently as I have seen 
some do,” said Jerningham; “but, for a strong, 
firm, concentrated indignation, I have seen none to 
match her.” . : 

“Well, we will permit her to cool. I will not 
face the affliction of a second fair one immediately. 
I am tired of snivelling, and swelled eyes, and blub- 
bered cheeks, for some time; and, moreover, must 
husband my powers of consolation. Begone, and 
send the Colonel.” 

“Will your Grace permit me one other ques- 
tion ?” demanded his confidant. 

“Ask what thou wilt, Jerningham, and then be 
gone.” 

“Your Grace has determined to give up Chris- 
tian,” said the attendant. “May I ask what 
becomes of the kingdom of Man?” 

“Forgotten, as I have a Christian soul!” said 
the Duke; “as much forgotten as if I had never 


1 The ill-usage of Sir John Coventry by some of the Life 
Guardsmen, in revenge of something said in Parliament concern- 
ing the King’s theatrical amours, gave rise to what was called 
Coventry’s Act, against cutting and maiming the person. 
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nourished that scheme of royal ambition. — D—n 
it, we must knit up the ravelled skean of that in- 
trigue. — Yet it is but a miserable rock, not worth 
the trouble I have been bestowing on it; and for a 
kingdom — it has a sound indeed; but, in reality, 
I might as well stick a cock-chicken’s feather into 
my hat, and call it a plume. Besides, now I think 
upon it,it would scarce be honourable to sweep that 
petty royalty out of Derby’s possession. I won a 
thousand pieces of the young Earl when he was last 
here, and suffered him to hang about me at Court. 
I question if the whole revenue of his kingdom is 
worth twice as much. Easily I could win it of 
him, were he here, with less trouble than it would 
cost me to carry on these troublesome intrigues of 
Christian’s.” 

“Tf I may be permitted to say so, please your 
Grace,” answered Jerningham, “although your Grace 
is perhaps somewhat lable to change your mind, no 
man in England can afford better reasons for doing 
80.” 
“JT think so myself, Jerningham,” said the Duke ; 
“and it may be it is one reason for my changing. 
One likes to vindicate his own conduct, and to find 
out fine reasons for doing what one has a mind to. 
— And now, once again, begone. Or, hark ye — 
hark ye —I shall need some loose gold. You may 
leave the purse I gave you; and I will give you an 
order for as much, and two years’ interest, on old 
Jacob Doublefee.” 

“As your Grace pleases,” said Jerningham, his 
whole stock of complaisance scarcely able to conceal 
his mortification at exchanging for a distant order, 
of a kind which of late had not been very regularly 
honoured, the sunny contents of the purse which 
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had actually been in his pocket. Secretly but so- 
lemnly did he make a vow, that two years’ interest 
alone should not be the compensation for this invol- 
untary exchange in the form of his remuneration. 

As the discontented dependant left the apart- 
ment, he met, at the head of the grand staircase, 
Christian himself, who, exercising the freedoin of 
an ancient friend of the house, was making his way, 
unannounced, to the Duke’s dressing-apartment. 
Jerningham, conjecturing that his visit at this crisis 
would be any thing but well-timed, or well-taken, 
endeavoured to avert his purpose, by asserting that 
the Duke was indisposed, and in his bedchamber ; 
and this he said so loud that his master might hear 
him, and, if he pleased, realize the apology which 
he offered in his name, by retreating into the bed- 
room as his last sanctuary, and drawing the bolt 
against intrusion. 

But, far from adopting a stratagem to which he 
had had recourse on former occasions, in order to 
avoid those who came upon him, though at an 
appointed hour, and upon business of importance, 
Buckingham called, in a loud voice, from his dressing- 
apartment, commanding his chamberlain instantly to 
introduce his good friend Master Christian, and cen- 
suring him for hesitating for an instant to do so. 

“ Now,” thought Jerningham within himself, “if 
Christian knew the Duke as well as I do, he would 
sooner stand the leap of a lion, like the London 
’prentice bold, than venture on my master at this 
moment, who is even now in a humour nearly as 
dangerous as the animal.” 

He then ushered Christian into ie master’s pre- 
sence, taking care to post himself within ear-shot 


of the door. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Speak not of niceness, when there’s chance of wreck,” 

The captain said, as ladies writhed their neck 

To see the dying dolphin flap the deck : 

“If we go down, on us these gentry sup; 

We dine upon them, if we haul them up. 

Wise men applaud us when we eat the eaters, 

As the devil laughs when keen folks cheat the cheaters.” 
The Sea Voyage. 


THERE was nothing in the Duke’s manner towards 
Christian which could have conveyed to that latter 
personage, experienced’as he was in the worst pos- 
sikle ways of the world, that Buckingham would, at 
that particular moment, rather have seen the devil 
than himself; unless it was that Buckingham’: 
reception of him, being rather extraordinarily cour- 
teous towards so old an acquaintance, might have 
excited some degree of suspicion. 

Having escaped with some difficulty from the 
vague region of general compliments, which bears 
the same relation to that of business that Milton 
informs us the Limbo Patrum has to the sensible 
and material earth, Christian asked his Grace of 
Buckingham, with the same blunt plainness with 
which he usually veiled a very deep and artificial 
character, whethgr he had lately seen Chiffinch or 
his helpmate ? 

“Neither of them lately,” answered Buckingham. - 
“Have not you waited on them yourself?—I 
thought you would have been more anxious about 
the great scheme.” 
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“T have called once and again,” said Christian, 
“but I can gain no access to the sight of that im- 
portant couple. I begin to be afraid they are pal- 
tering with me.” 

“Which, by the welkin and its stars, you would 
not be slow in avenging, Master Christian. I know 
your puritanical principles on that point well,” said 
the Duke. ‘ Revenge may be well said to be sweet, 
when so many grave and wise men are ready to 
exchange for it all the sugar-plums which pleasures 
offer to the poor sinful people of the world, besides 
the reversion of those which they talk of expecting 
in the way of post obit.” 

“You may jest, my lord,” said Christian, “but 
still” 

“ But still you will be revenged on Chiffinch, and 
his little commodious companion. And yet the task 
may be difficult — Chiffinch has so many ways of 
obliging his master — his little woman is such a 
convenient pretty sort of a screen, and has such 
winning little ways of her own, that, in faith, in 
your case, I would not meddle with them. What 
is this refusing their door, man? We all do it to 
our best friends now and then, as well as to duns 
and dull company.” 

“Tf your Grace is in a humour of rambling thus 
wildly in your talk,’ said Christian, “you know 
my old faculty of patience —I can wait till it be 
your pleasure to talk more seriously.” 

“Seriously!” said his Grace —“ Wherefore not ? 
—JI only wait to know what your serious business 
may be.” 

“In a word, my lord, from Chiffinch’s refusal to 
see me, and some vain calls which I have made at 
your Grace’s mansion, I am afraid either that our 
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plan has miscarried, or that there is some intention 
to exclude me from the further conduct of the 
matter.” Christian pronounced these words with 
considerable emphasis. 

“That were folly, as well as treachery,” returned 
the Duke, “to exclude from the spoil the very 
engineer who conducted the attack. But hark ye, 
Christian —I am sorry to tell bad news without 
preparation ; but as you insist on knowing the worst, 
and are not ashamed to suspect your best friends, 
out it must come — Your niece left Chiffinch’s 
house the morning before yesterday.” 

Christian staggered, as if he had received a severe 
blow; and the blood ran to his face in such a cur- 
rent of passion, that the Duke concluded he was 
struck with an apoplexy. But, exerting the extra- 
ordinary command which he could maintain under 
the most trying circumstances, he said, with a voice, 
the composure of which had an unnatural contrast 
with the alteration of his countenance, “ Am I to 
conclude, that in leaving the protection of the roof 
in which I placed her, the girl has found shelter 
under that of your Grace ?” 

“Sir,” replied Buckingham, gravely, “the sup- 
position does my gallantry more credit than it 
deserves.” 

“Oh, my Lord Duke,” answered Christian, “ I am 
not one whom you can impose on by this species 
of courtly jargon. I know of what your Grace is 
capable; and that to gratify the caprice of a mo- 
ment, you would not hesitate to disappoint even 
the schemes at which you yourself have laboured 
most busily. — Suppose this jest played off. Take 
your laugh at those simple precautions by which 
I intended to protect your Grace’s interest, as well 
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as that of others. Let us know the extent of your 
frolic, and consider how far its consequences can be 
repaired.” 

“On my word, Christian,” said the Duke, laugh- 
ing, “you are the most obliging of uncles and of 
guardians. Let your niece pass through as many 
adventures as Boccaccio’s bride of the King of Garba, 
you care not. Pure or soiled, she will still make 
the footstool of your fortune.” 

An Indian’ proverb says, that the dart of con- 

tempt will even pierce through the shell of the 
tortoise; but this is more peculiarly the case when 
conscience tells the subject of the sarcasm that it 
is justly merited. Christian, stung with Bucking- 
ham’s reproach, at once assumed a haughty and 
threatening mien, totally inconsistent with that in 
which sufferance seemed to be as much his badge 
as that of Shylock. “You are a foul-mouthed and 
most unworthy lord,” he said; “and as such I will 
proclaim you, unless you make reparation for the 
injury you have done me.” 
_ “And what,” said the Duke of Buckingham, 
“shall I proclaim you, that can give you the least 
title to notice from such as lam? What name shall 
I bestow on the little transaction which has given 
rise to such unexpected misunderstanding ?” 

Christian was silent, either from rage or from 
mental conviction. 

“Come, come, Christian,” said the Duke, smiling, 
“we know too much of each other to make a quar- 
rel safe. Hate each other we may — circumvent 
each other —it is the way of Courts —but pro- 
claim ! —a fico for the phrase.” 

“T used it not,” said Christian, “till your Grace 
drove me to extremity. You know, my lord, I| 
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have fought both at home and abroad; and you 
should not rashly think that I will endure any 
indignity which blood can wipe away.” 

“On the contrary,” said the Duke, with the same 
civil and sneering manner, “I can confidently 
assert, that the life of half a score of your friends 
would seem very light to you, Christian, if their 
existence interfered, I do not say with your char- 
acter, as being a thing of much less consequence, 
but with any advantage which their existence might 
intercept. — Fie upon it, man, we have known. each 
other long. I never thought you a coward; and 
am only glad to see I could strike a few sparkles 
of heat out of your cold and constant disposition. 
I will now, if you please, tell you at once the fate 
of the young lady, in which I pray you to believe 
that I am truly interested.” 

“[ hear you, my Lord Duke,” said Christian. 
“The curl of your upper-lip, and your eyebrow, 
does not escape me. Your Grace knows the French 
proverb, ‘He laughs best who laughs last.’ But I 
hear you.” 

“Thank Heaven you do,” said Buckingham ; 
“for your case requires haste, ] promise you, and 
involves no laughing matter. Well, then, hear a 
simple truth, on which (if it became me to offer 
any pledge for what I assert to be such) I could 
pledge life, fortune, and honour. It was the morn- 
ing before last, when meeting with the King at 
Chiffinch’s unexpectedly —in fact I had looked in 
to fool an hour away, and to learn how your scheme 
advanced — I saw a singular scene. Your niece ter- 
rified little Chiffinch — (the hen Chiffinch, I mean ;) 
bid the King defiance to his teeth, and walked out 
of the presence triumphantly, under the guardian- 
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ship of a young fellow of little mark or likelihood, 
excepting a tolerable personal presence, and the 
advantage of a most unconquerable impudence. 
Egad, I can hardly help laughing to think how the 
King and I were both baffled; for I will not deny, 
that I had tried to trifle for a moment with the fair 
Indamora. But, egad, the young fellow swooped 
her off from under our noses, ike my own Draw- 
cansir (c) clearing off the banquet from the two 
Kings of Brentford. There was a dignity in the 
gallant’s swaggering retreat which I must try to 
teach Mohun ;? it will suit his part admirably.” 

“This is incomprehensible, my Lord Duke,” said 
Christian, who by this time had recovered all his 
usual coolness; “you cannot expect me to believe 
this. Who dared be so bold as to carry off my 
niece in such a manner, and from so august a pre- 
sence? And with whom, a stranger as he must 
have been, would she, wise and cautious as I know 
her, have consented to depart in such a manner ?— 
My lord, I cannot believe this.” 

“One of your priests, my most devout Chris- 
tian,” replied the Duke, “would answer, Die, 
infidel, in thine unbelief; but I am only a poor 
worldling sinner, and will add what mite of infor- 
mation I can. The young fellow’s name, as I am 
given to understand, is Julian, son of Sir Geoffrey, 
whom men call Peveril of the Peak.” 

“ Peveril of the Devil, who hath his cavern 
there!” said Christian, warmly ; “for I know that 
gallant, and believe him capable of any thing bold 
and desperate. But how could he intrude himself 
into the royal presence? Either Hell aids him, or 
Heaven looks nearer into mortal dealings than I 


1 Then a noted actor. 
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have yet believed. Ifso, may God forgive us, whe 
deemed he though not on us at all!” 

“Amen, most christian Christian,’ replied the 
Duke. “Iam glad to see thou hast yet some touch 
of grace that leads thee to augur so. But Empson, 
the hen Chiffinch, and half a dozen more, saw the 
swain’s entrance and departure. Please examine 
these witnesses with your own wisdom, if you think 
your time may not be better employed in tracing 
the fugitives. I believe he gained entrance as one 
of some dancing or masking party. Rowley, you 
know, is accessible to all who will come forth to 
make him sport. So in stole this termagant tear- 
ing gallant, ike Samson among the Philistines, to 
pull down our fine scheme about our ears.” 

“J believe you, my lord,” said Christian ; “I 
cannot but believe you; and I forgive you, since it 
is your nature, for making sport of what is ruin and 
destruction. But which way did they take?” 

“To Derbyshire, I should presume, to seek her 
father,” said the Duke. “She spoke of going into 
the paternal protection, instead of yours, Master 
Christian. Something had chanced at Chiffinch’s, 
to give her cause to suspect that you had not alto- 
gether provided for his daughter in the manner 
which her father was likely to approve of.” 

“Now, Heaven be praised,” said Christian, “she 
knows not her father is come to London! and they 
must be gone down either to Martindale Castle, or 
to Moultrassie Hall; in either case they are in my 
power —I must follow them close. I will return 
instantly to Derbyshire —I am undone if she meet 
her father until these errors are amended. Adieu, 
my lord. I forgive the part which I fear your Grace 
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must have had in baulking our enterprise — it is no 
time for mutual reproaches.” 

“You speak truth, Master Christian,” said the 
Duke, “and I wish you all success. Can I help you 
with men or horses, or money ?” 

“I thank your Grace,” said Christian, and hastily 
left the apartment. 

The Duke watched his descending footsteps on 
the staircase, until they could be heard no longer, 
and then exclaimed to Jerningham, who entered, 
“ Vutoria ! victoria! magna est veritas et preva- 
lebit ! — Had I told the villain a word of a lie, he is 
so familiar with all the regions of falsehood — his 
whole life has been such an absolute imposture, that 
I had stood detected in an instant; but I told him 
truth, and that was the only means of deceiving 
him. Victoria! my dear Jerningham, I am prouder 
of cheating Christian, than I should have been of 
circumventing a minister of state.” 

“Your Grace holds his wisdom very high,” said 
the attendant. 

“His cunning, at least, I do, which, in Court 
affairs, often takes the weather-gage of wisdom, — 
as in Yarmouth Roads a herring-buss will baftle a 
frigate. He shall not return to London if I can 
help it, until all these intrigues are over.” 

As his Grace spoke, the Colonel, after whom he 
had repeatedly made enquiry, was announced by a 
gentleman of his household. “He met not Christian, 
did he ?”’ said the Duke, hastily. 

“No, my lord,” returned the domestic, “the 
Colonel came by the old garden staircase.” 

“T judged as much,” replied the Duke; “’tis 
an owl that will not take wing in daylight, when 
there is a thicket left to skulk under. Here he 
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comes from threading lane, vault, and ruinous alley, 
very near aS ominous a creature as the fowl of ill 
augury which he resembles.” 

The Colonel, to whom no other appellation seemed 
to be given than that which belonged to his military 
station, now entered the apartment. He was tall, 
strongly built, and past the middle period of life, 
and his countenance, but for the heavy cloud 
which dwelt upon it, might have been pronounced 
a handsome one. While the Duke spoke to him, 
either from humility or some other cause, his large 
serious eye was cast down upon the ground; but 
he raised it when he answered, with a keen look 
_of earnest observation. His dress was very plain, 
and more allied to that of the Puritans than of the 
Cavaliers of the time ; a shadowy black hat like the 
Spanish sombrero, a large black mantle or cloak, 
and a long rapier, gave him something the air of a 
Castilione, to which his gravity and stiffness of 
demeanour added considerable strength. 

“Well, Colonel,” said the Duke, “we have been 
long strangers — how have matters gone with you ?” 

“As with other men of action in quiet times,” 
answered the Colonel, “ or as a good war-caper ! 
that les high and dry ina muddy creek, till seams 
and planks are rent and riven.’ 

“Well, Colonel,” said the Duke, “I have used 
your valour before now, and I may again ; so that 
I shall speedily see that the vessel is careened, and 
undergoes a thorough repair.” 

“JT conjecture, then,’ said the Colonel, “that 
your Grace has some voyage in hand ?” 

“No, but there is one which I want to interrupt,” 
replied the Duke. 


1 A Privateer. 
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“Tis but another stave of the same tune — 
Well, my lord, I listen,” answered the stranger. |. 

“ Nay,” said the Duke, “it is but a trifling matte 
after all. — You know Ned Christian ?” : 

“ Ay, surely, my lord,” replied the Colonel, “we 
have been long known to each other.” 

mailers about to go down to Derbyshire to seek 
a certain niece of his, whom he will scarcely find 
there. Now, I trust to your tried friendship to 
interrupt his return to London. Go with him, or 
meet him, cajole him, or assail him, or do what thou 
wilt with him — only keep him from London for a 
fortnight at least, and then I care little how soon 
he comes.” 

“For by that time, I suppose,” replied the Colonel, 
“any one may find the wench that thinks her worth 
the looking for.” 

“Thou mayst think her worth the looking for 
thyself, Colonel,” rejoined the Duke; “I promise 
you she hath many a thousand stitched to her petti- 
coat; such a wife would save thee from skeldering 
on the public.” 

“My lord, I sell my blood and my sword, but 
not my honour,” answered the man sullenly; “if 
I marry, my bed may be a poor, but it shall be an 
honest one.” 

“Then thy wife will be the only honest matter 
in thy possession, Colonel —at least since I have 
known you,” replied the Duke. 

“Why, truly, your Grace may speak your plea- 
sure on that point. It is chiefly your business 
which I have done of late; and if it were less 
strictly honest than I could have wished, the em- 
ployer was to blame as well as the agent. But for 
marrying a cast-off mistress, the man (saving your 
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Grace, to whom I am bound) lives not who dares 
propose it to me.” 

The Duke laughed loudly. “Why, this is mine 
Ancient Pistol’s vein,” he replied. 


—— ‘‘‘Shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become, 
And by my side wear steel ?—then Lucifer take all !’” 


“My breeding is too plain to understand ends of 
playhouse verse, my lord,’ said the Colonel sullenly. . 
“Has your Grace no other service to command 
me?” 

“ None — only I am told you have published a 
Narrative concerning the Plot.” ? 

“What should ail me, my lord?” said the 
Colonel ; “I hope I am a witness as competent as 
any that has yet appeared ?” 

“Truly, I think so to the full,” said the Duke; 
“and it would have been hard, when so much 
profitable mischief was going, if so excellent a Pro- 
testant as yourself had not come in for a share.” 

“T came to take your Grace’s commands, not to 
be the object of your wit,” said the Colonel. 

“Gallantly spoken, most resolute and most immac- 
ulate Colonel! As you are to be on full pay in my 
service for a month to come, I pray your acceptance 
of this purse, for contingents and equipments, and 
you shall have my instructions from time to time.” 

“They shall be punctually obeyed, my lord,” said 
the Colonel ; “I know the duty of a subaltern officer. 
I wish your Grace a good morning.” 

So saying, he pocketed the purse, without either 
affecting hesitation, or expressing gratitude, but 
merely as a part of a transaction in the regular way 
of business, and stalked from the apartment with 


1 Note ITI. — Colonel Blood’s Narrative. 
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the same sullen gravity which marked his entrance. 
“ Now, there goes a scoundrel after my own heart,” 
said the Duke; “a robber from his cradle, a mur- 
derer since he could hold a knife, a profound hypo- 
crite in religion, and a worse and deeper hypocrite 
in honour, — would sell his soul to the devil to 
accomplish any villainy, and would cut the throat of 
his brother, did he dare to give the villainy he had 
so acted its right name.— Now, why stand you 
amazed, good Master Jerningham, and look on me 
as you would on some monster of Ind, when you 
had paid your shilling to see it, and were staring 
out your pennyworth with your eyes as round as a 
pair of spectacles? Wink, man, and save them, and 
then let thy tongue untie the mystery.” 

“On my word, my Lord Duke,” answered Jer- 
ningham, “since I am compelled to speak, I can 
only say, that the longer I live with your Grace, I 
am the more at a loss to fathom your motives of 
action. Others lay plans, either to attain profit 
or pleasure by their execution; but your Grace’s 
delight is to counteract your own schemes, when 
in the very act of performance; like a child — 
forgive me —that breaks its favourite toy, or a 
man who should set fire to the house he has half 
built.” 

«And why not, if he wanted to warm his hands 
at the blaze?” said the Duke. 

« Ay, my lord,” replied his dependant ; “ but what 
if, in doing so, he should burn his fingers ?——- My 
lord, it is one of your noblest qualities, that you 
will sometimes listen to the truth without taking 
offence; but were it otherwise, I could not, at this 
moment, help speaking out at every risk.” 

“Well, say on, I can bear it,” said the Duke, 
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throwing himself into an easy-chair, and using his 
toothpick with graceful indifference and equanim- 
ity ; “I love to hear what such potsherds as thou 
art, think of the proceedings of us who are of the 
pure porcelain clay of the earth.” 

“In the name of heaven, my lord, let me then 
ask you,” said Jerningham, “ what merit you claim, 
or what advantage you expect, from having em- 
broiled every thing in which you are concerned to 
a degree which equals the chaos of the blind old 
Roundhead’s poem which your Grace is so fond of ? 
To begin with the King. In spite of good-humour, 
he will be incensed at your repeated rivalry.” 

_.“ His Majesty defied me to it.” 

“ You have lost all hopes of the Isle, by quarrel- 
ling with Christian.” 

“T have ceased to care a farthing about it,” 
replied the Duke. 

“Tn Christian himself, whom you have insulted, 
and to whose family you intend dishonour, you 
have lost a sagacious, artful, and cool-headed instru- 
ment and adherent,” said the monitor. 

“ Poor Jerningham!” answered the Duke; 
“Christian would say as much for thee, I doubt 
not, wert thou discarded to-morrow. It is the com- 
mon error of such tools as you and he to think 
themselves indispensable. As to his family, what 
was never honourable cannot be dishonoured by 
any connexion with my house.” 

“T say nothing of Chiffinch,” said Jerningham, 
“offended as he will be when he learns why, and 
by whom, his scheme has been ruined, and the lady 
spirited away — He and his wife, I say nothing of 
them.” 

“You need not,” said the Duke; “for were they 
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even fit persons to speak to me about, the Duchess 
of Portsmouth has bargained for their disgrace.” 

“Then this bloodhound of a Colonel, as he calls 
himself, your Grace cannot even lay him on a quest 
which is to do you service, but you must do him 
such indignity at the same time, as he will not fail 
to remember, and be sure to fly at your throat should 
he ever have an opportunity of turning on you.” 

“T will take care he has none,” said the Duke; 
“and yours, Jerningham, is a low-lived apprehen- 
sion. Beat your spaniel heartily if you would have 
him under command. Ever let your agents see you 
know what they are, and prize them accordingly. 
A rogue, who must needs be treated as a man of 
honour, is apt to get above his work. Enough, 
therefore, of your advice and censure, Jerningham;- 
we differ in every particular. Were we both engi- 
neers, you would spend your life in watching some 
old woman’s wheel, which spins flax by the ounce ; 
i must be in the midst of the most varied and 
counteracting machinery, regulating checks and 
counter-checks, balancing weights, proving springs 
and wheels, directing and controlling a hundred 
combined powers.” 

“And your fortune, in the meanwhile?” said 
Jerningham ; “pardon this last hint, my lord.” 

“My fortune,” said the Duke, “is too vast to 
be hurt by a petty wound; and I have, as thou 
knowest, a thousand salves in store for the scratches 
and scars which it sometimes receives in greasing 
my machinery.” 

“Your Grace does not mean Dr. Wilderhead’s 
powder of projection ?” 

“Pshaw! he is a quacksalver, and mountebank, 
and beggar.” 
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“Or ‘Solicitor Drowndland’s plan for draining 
the fens?” 

“He is a cheat, — videlicet, an attorney.” 

“Or the Laird of Lackpelf’s sale of Highland 
woods ?” 

“He is a Scotsman,” said the Duke, — “ videlicet, 
both cheat and beggar.” 

“These streets here, upon the site of your noble 
mansion-house ?” said Jerningham. 

“ The architect’s a bite, and the plan’s a bubble. 
T am sick of the sight of this rubbish, and I will 
soon replace our old alcoves, alleys, and flowerpots, 
by an Italian garden and a new palace.” * 

“That, my lord, would be to waste, not to im- 
prove your fortune,” said his domestic. 

“Clodpate, and muddy spirit that thou art, thou 
hast forgot the most hopeful scheme of all —the 
South Sea Fisheries — their stock is up 50 per cent 
already. Post down to the Alley, and tell old 
Manasses to buy L.20,000 for me.— Forgive me, 
Plutus, I forgot to lay my sacrifice on thy shrine, 
and yet expected thy favours !— Fly post haste, Jer- 
ningham — for thy life, for thy life, for thy life!” ! 

With hands and eyes uplifted, Jerningham left 
the apartment ; and the Duke, without thinking a 
moment further on old or new intrigues —on the 
friendship he had formed, or the enmity he had 
provoked — on the beauty whom he had carried off 
from her natural protectors, as wellas from her lover 
—or on the monarch against whom he had placed 

1 Stock-jobbing, as it is called, that is, dealing in shares of 
monopolies, patents, and joint-stock companies of every descrip- 
tion, was at least as common in Charles IL.’s time as our own; 
and as the exercise of ingenuity in this way promised a road to 


wealth without the necessity of industry, it was then much pur. 
sued by dissolute courtiers. 
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himself in rivalship, — sat down to calculate chances . 
with all the zeal of Demoivre, tired of the drudg- 
ery in half an hour, and refused to see the zealous 
agent whom he had employed in the city, because he 
was busily engaged in writing a new lampoon. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ah! changeful head, and fickle heart ! 
Progress of Discontent. 


No event is more ordinary in narratives of this 
nature, than the abduction of the female on whose 
fate the interest is supposed to turn; but that of 
Alice Bridgenorth was thus far particular, that she 
was spirited away by the Duke of Buckingham, 
more in contradiction than in the rivalry of passion ; 
and that, as he made his first addresses to her at 
Chiffinch’s, rather in the spirit of rivalry to his 
Sovereign, than from any strong impression which 
her beauty had made on his affections, so he had 
formed the sudden plan of spiriting her away by 
means of his dependants, rather to perplex Chris- 
tian, the King, Chiffinch, and all concerned, than 
because he had any particular desire for her society 
at his own mansion. Indeed, so far was this from 
being the case, that his Grace was rather surprised 
than delighted with the success of the enterprise 
which had made her an inmate there, although it 
is probable he might have thrown himself into an 
uncontrollable passion, had he learned its mis- 
carriage instead of its success. 

Twenty-four hours passed over since he had re- 
turned to his own roof, before, notwithstanding 
sundry hints from Jerningham, he could even de- 
termine on the exertion necessary to pay his fair 
captive a visit ; and then it was with the internal 
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reluctance of one who can only be stirred from in- 
dolence by novelty. 

“JT wonder what made me plague myself about 
this wench,” said he, “and doom myself to encounter 
all the hysterical rhapsodies of a country Phillis, 
with her head stuffed with her grandmother’s les- 
sons about virtue and the Bible-book, when the 
finest and best-bred women in town may be had 
upon more easy terms. It is a pity one cannot 
mount the victor’s car of triumph without having 
a victory to boast of; yet, faith, it is what most of 
our modern gallants do, though it would not become 
Buckingham. — Well, I must see her,” he concluded, 
“though it were but to rid the house of her. The 
Portsmouth will not hear of her being set at liberty 
near Charles, so much is she afraid of a new fair 
seducing the old sinner from his allegiance. So 
how the girl is to be disposed of —for I shall have 
little fancy to keep her here, and she is too wealthy 
to be sent down to Cliefden as a housekeeper —is a 
matter to be thought on.” 

He then called for such a dress as might set off 
his natural good mien —a compliment which he 
considered as due to his own merit; for as to any 
thing farther, he went to pay his respects to his 
fair prisoner with almost.as little zeal in the cause, 
as a gallant to fight a duel in which he has no 
warmer interest than the maintenance of his repu- 
tation as a man of honour. 

The set of apartments consecrated to the use of 
those favourites who occasionally made Bucking- 
ham’s mansion their place of abode, and who were, 
so far as liberty was concerned, often required to 
observe the regulations of a convent, were separated 
from the rest of the Duke’s extensive mansion. 


+ 
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He lived in the age when what was called gallantry 
warranted the most atrocious actions of deceit and 
violence; as may be best illustrated by the catas- 
trophe of an unfortunate actress, whose beauty at- 
tracted the attention of the last De Vere, Earl of 
Oxford. While her virtue defied his seductions, he 
ruined her under colour of a mock marriage, and 
was rewarded for a success which occasioned the 
death of his victim, by the general applause of the 
men of wit and gallantry who filled the drawing- 
room of Charles. 

Buckingham had made provision in the interior 
of his ducal mansion for exploits of a similar nature ; 
and the set of apartments which he now visited 
were alternately used to confine the reluctant, and 
to accommodate the willing. 

Being now destined for “the former purpose, the 
key was delivered to the Duke by a hooded and 
spectacled old lady, who sat reading a devout book 
in the outer hall which divided these apartments 
(usually called the Nunnery) from the rest of the 
house. This experienced dowager acted as mistress 
of the ceremonies on such occasions, and was the 
trusty depositary of more intrigues than were known 
to any dozen of her worshipful calling besides. 

“As sweet a linnet,” she said, as she undid the 
outward door, “as ever sung in a cage.” 

“T was afraid she might have been more for mop- 
ing than for singing, Dowlas, ” said the Duke. 

“Till yesterday ‘she was so, please your Grace,” 
answered Dowlas; “or, to speak sooth, till early 
this morning, we heard of nothing but Lachryme. 
But the air of your noble Grace’s house is favour- 
able to singing-birds ; and to-day matters have been 
a-much mended.” 
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“Tis sudden, dame,” said the Duke; “and ’tis 
something strange, considering that J have never 
visited her, that the pretty trembler should have 
been so soon reconciled to her fate.” 

“Ah, your Grace has such magic, that it com- 
municates itself to your very walls; as wholesome 
scripture says, Exodus, first and seventh, ‘It cleav- 
eth to the walls and the door-posts.’” 

“You are too partial, Dame Dowlas,” said the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

“Not a word but truth,” said the dame; “and I 
wish I may be an outcast from the fold of the 
lambs, but I think this damsel’s very frame has 
changed since she was under your Grace’s roof. 
Methinks she hath a lghter form, a finer step, a 
more displayed ankle —I cannot tell, but I think 
there is a change. But, lack-a-day, your Grace 
knows I am as old as I am trusty, and that my 
eyes wax something uncertain.” 

“Especially when you wash them with a cup of 
canary, Dame Dowlas,” answered the Duke, who 
was aware that temperance was not amongst the 
cardinal virtues which were most familar to the old 
lady’s practice. . 

“Was it canary, your Grace said ?— Was it 
indeed with canary, that your Grace should have 
supposed me to have washed my eyes?” said the 
offended matron. “I am sorry that your Grace 
should know me no better.” 

“T crave your pardon, dame,” said the Duke, shak- 
ing aside, fastidiously, the grasp which, in the earnest- 
ness of her exculpation, Madam Dowlas had clutched 
upon his sleeve. “I crave your pardon. Your nearer 
' approach has convinced me of my erroneous imputa- 
tion —I should have said nantz, not canary.” 

VOL. 111.—9 
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So saying, he walked forward into the inner 
apartments, which were fitted up with an air of 
voluptuous magnificence: 

“The dame said true, however,” said the proud 
deviser and proprietor of the splendid mansion — 
«A country Phillis might well reconcile herself to 
such a prison as this, even without a skilful bird- 
fancier to touch a bird-call. But I wonder where 
she can be, this rural Phidele. Is it possible she can 
have retreated, like a despairing commandant, into 
her bedchamber, the very citadel of the place, with- 
out even an attempt to defend the out-works?” 

As he made this reflection, he passed through an 
antechamber and little eating parlour, exquisitely 
furnished, and hung with excellent paintings of the 
Venetian school. (d) 

Beyond these lay a withdrawing-room, fitted up 
in a style of still more studied elegance. The win- 
dows were darkened with painted glass, of such a 
deep and rich colour, as made the mid-day beams, 
which found their way into the apartment, imitate 
the rich colours of sunset; and, in the celebrated 
expression of the poet, “ taught light to counterfeit 
a gloom.” 

Buckingham’s feelings and taste had been too 
much, and too often, and too readily gratified, to 
permit him, in the general case, to be easily acces- 
sible, even to those pleasures which it had been the 
business of his life to pursue. The hackneyed 
voluptuary is like the jaded epicure, the mere list- 
lessness of whose. appetite becomes at length a suf- 
ficient penalty for having made it the principal 
object of his enjoyment and cultivation. Yet nov- 
elty has always some charms, and uncertainty has 
more. 
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The doubt@how he was to be received — the 
change of mood which his prisoner was said to have 
evinced — the curiosity to know how such a creature 
as Alice Bridgenorth had been described, was likely 
to bear herself under the circumstances in which 
she was so unexpectedly placed, had upon Bucking- 
ham the effect of exciting unusual interest. On his 
own part, he had none of those feelings of anxiety 
with which a man, even of the most vulgar mind, 
comes to the presence of the female whom he 
wishes to please, far less the more refined senti- 
inents of love, respect, desire, and awe, with which 
the more refined lover approaches the beloved ob- 
ject. He had been, to use an expressive French 
phrase, too completely dlasé even from his earliest 
youth, to permit him now to experience the animal 
eagerness of the one, far less the more sentimental 
pleasure of the other. Itis no small aggravation 
of this jaded and uncomfortable state of mind, 
that the voluptuary cannot renounce the pursuits 
with which he is satiated, but must continue, 
for his character’s sake, or from the mere force of 
habit, to take all the toil, fatigue, and danger of 
the chase, while he has so little real interest in 
the termination. 

Buckingham, therefore, felt it due to his reputa- 
tion as a successful hero of intrigue, to pay his 
addresses to Alice Bridgenorth with dissembled 
eagerness; and, as he opened the door of the inner 
apartment, he paused to consider, whether the tone 
of gallantry, or that of passion, was fittest to use on 
the occasion. This delay enabled him to hear a few 
notes of a lute, touched with exquisite skill, and 
accompanied by the still sweeter strains of a fe- 
malevoice, which, without executing any complete 
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melody, seemed to sport itself in riyalship of the 
silver sound of the instrument. 

“A creature so well educated,’ said the Duke, 
“with the sense she is said to possess, would, rustic 
as she is, laugh at the assumed rants of Oroondates. 
It is the vein of Dorimont—once, Buckingham, 
thine own —that must here do the feat, besides 
that the part is easier.” 

So thinking, he entered the room with that easy 
grace which characterised the gay courtiers among 
whom he flourished, and approached the fair tenant, 
whom he found seated neara table covered with 
books and music, and having on her left hand the 
large half-open casement, dim with stained glass, 
admitting only a doubtful heght into this lordly 
retiring-room, which, hung with the richest tapestry 
of the Gobelines, and ornamented with piles of 
china and splendid mirrors, seemed like a bower 
built for a prince to receive his bride. 

The splendid dress of the inmate corresponded 
with the taste of the apartment which she occupied, 
and partook of the Oriental costume which the much- 
admired Roxalana had then brought into fashion. 
A slender foot and ankle, which escaped from the 
wide trowser of richly ornamented and embroidered 
blue satin, was the only part of her person distinctly 
seen; the rest was enveloped, from head to foot, 
in a long veil of silver gauze, which, like a feathery 
and light mist on a beautiful landscape, suffered 
you to perceive that what it concealed was rarely 
lovely, yet induced the imagination even to enhance 
the charms it shaded. Such part of the dress as 
could be discovered, was, like the veil and the 
trowsers, in the Oriental taste; a rich turban, and 
splendid caftan, were rather indicated than distin- 
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guished through the folds of the former. The whole 
attire argued at least coquetry on the part of a fair 
one, who must have expected, from her situation, 
a visitor of some pretension ; and induced Bucking- 
ham to smile internally at Christian’s account of 
the extreme simplicity and purity of his niece. 

He approached the lady en cavalier, and addressed 
her with the air of being conscious, while he ac- 
knowledged his offences, that his condescending to 
do so formed a sufficient apology for them. “ Fair 
Mistress Alice,” he said, ‘I am sensible how deeply 
I ought to sue for pardon for the mistaken zeal 
of my servants, who, seeing you deserted and ex- 
posed without protection during an unlucky affray, 
took it upon them to bring you under the roof of 
one who would expose his life rather than suffer 
you to sustain a moment’s anxiety. Was it my 
fault that those around me should have judged it 
necessary to interfere for your preservation; or 
that, aware of the interest I must take in you, they 
have detained you till I could myself, in personal 
attendance, receive your commands ?” 

“That attendance has not been speedily rendered, 
my lord,” answered the lady. “I have been a 
prisoner for two days — neglected, and left to the 
charge of menials.” 

“How say you, lady ?— Neglected!” exclaimed 
the Duke. ‘By Heaven, if the best in my house- 
hold has failed in his duty, I will discard him on 
the instant!” 

“T complain of no lack of courtesy from your 
servants, my lord,” she replied; “but methinks it 
had been but complaisant in the Duke himself to 
explain to me earlier wherefore he has had the 
boldness to detain me as a state prisoner.” 
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«And can the divine Alice doubt,” said Buck- 
ingham, “that, had time and space, those cruel 
enemies to the flight of passion, given permission, the 
instant in which you crossed your vassal’s threshold 
had seen its devoted master at your feet, who hath 
thought, since he saw you, of nothing but the 
charms which that fatal morning placed before him 
at Chiffinch’s ?” 

“T understand, then, my lord,’ said the lady, 
“that you have been absent, and have had no part 
in the restraint which has been exercised upon me ?” 

“Absent on the King’s command, lady, and 
employed in the discharge of his duty,” answered 
Buckingham, without hesitation. “What could I 
do?—The moment you left Chiffinch’s, his Maj- 
esty commanded me to the saddle in such haste, 
that I had no time to change my satin buskins for 
riding-boots.1 If my absence has occasioned you a 
moment of inconvenience, blame the inconsiderate 
zeal of those, who, seeing me depart from London, 
half distracted at my separation from you, were 
willing to contribute their unmannered, though 
well-meant exertions, to preserve their master from 
despair, by retaining the fair Alice within his reach. 
To whom, indeed, could they have restored you ? 
He whom you selected as your champion is in pri- 
son, or fled —your father absent from town — your 
uncle in the north. To Chiffinch’s house you had 
expressed your well-founded aversion; and what 


1 This case is not without precedent. Among the jealousies 
and fears expressed by the Long Parliament, they insisted much 
upon an agent for the King departing for the continent so 
abruptly, that he had not time to change his court dress — white 
buskins, to wit, and black silk pantaloons — for an equipment 
more suitable to travel with. 
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fitter asylum remained than that of your devoted 
slave, where you must ever reign a queen ?” 

“An imprisoned one,” said the lady. “TI desire 
not such royalty.” 

“ Alas! how wilfully you misconstrue me!” said 
the Duke, kneeling on one knee; “and what right 
can you have to complain of a few hours’ gentle 
restraint — you, who destine so many to. hopeless 
captivity! Be merciful for once, and withdraw that 
envious veil; for the divinities are ever most cruel 
when they deliver their oracles from such clouded 
recesses. Suffer at least my rash hand” 

“J will save your Grace that unworthy trouble,” 
said the lady, haughtily; and rising up, she flung 
back over her shoulders the veil which shrouded 
her, saying, at the same time, “Look on me, my 
Lord Duke, and see if these be indeed the charms 
which have made on your Grace an impression so 
powerful.” 

Buckingham did look; and the effect produced 
on him by surprise was so strong, that he rose 
hastily from his knee, and remained for a few sec- 
onds as if he had been petrified. The figure that 
stood before him had neither the height nor the 
rich shape of Alice Bridgenorth; and, though per- 
fectly well made, was so slightly formed, as to seem 
almost infantine. Her dress was three or four short 
vests of embroidered satin, disposed one over the 
other, of different colours, or rather different shades 
of similar colours ; for strong contrast was carefully 
avoided. These opened in front, so as to show part 
of the throat and neck, partially obscured by an 
inner covering of the finest lace; over the upper- 
most vest was worn a sort of mantle, or coat of rich 
fur. A small but magnificent turban was carelessly 
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placed on her head, from under which flowed a pro- 
fusion of coal-black tresses, which Cleopatra might 
have envied. The taste and splendour of the East- 
ern dress corresponded with the complexion of the 
lady’s face, which was brunette, of a shade so dark 
as might almost have served an Indian. 

Amidst a set of features, in which rapid and keen 
expression made amends for the want of regular 
beauty, the essential points of eyes as bright as dia- 
monds, and teeth as white as pearls, did not escape 
the Duke of Buckingham, a professed connoisseur 
in female charms. In a word, the fanciful and sin- 
gular female who thus unexpectedly produced her- 
self before him, had one of those faces which are 
never seen without making an impression ; which, 
when removed, are long after remembered ; and for 
which, in our idleness, we are tempted to invent a 
hnndred histories, that we may please our fancy by 
supposing the features under the influence of dif- 
ferent kinds of emotion. Every one must have in 
recollection countenances of this kind, which, from 
a captivating and stimulating originality of expres- 
sion, abide longer in the memory, and are more 
seductive to the imagination, than even regular 
beauty. 

“My Lord Duke,” said the lady, “it seems the 
lifting of my veil has done the work of magic upon 
your Grace. Alas, for the captive princess, whose 
nod was to command a vassal so costly! She 
runs, methinks, no slight chance of being turned 
out of doors, like a second Cinderella, to seek her 
fortune among lackeys and lightermen.” 

“T am astonished!” said the Duke. “That 
villain, Jerningham —TI will have the scoundrel’s 
blood!” 
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“Nay, never abuse Jerningham for the matter,” 
said the Unknown ; “ but lament your own unhappy 
engagements. While you, my Lord Duke, were 
posting northward, in white satin buskins, to toil 
in the King’s affairs, the right and lawful princess 
sat weeping in sables in the uncheered solitude to 
which your absence condemned her. Two days she 
was disconsolate in vain ; on the third came an Afri- 
can enchantress to change the scene for her, and 
the person for your Grace. Methinks, my lord, 
this adventure will tell but ill, when some faithful 
squire shall recount or record the gallant adven- 
tures of the second Duke of Buckingham.” 

“Fairly bit, and bantered to boot,” said the Duke 
— “the monkey has a turn for satire, too, by all that 
is piquante. — Hark ye, fair princess, how dared you 
adventure on such a trick as you have been accom- 
plice to?” 

“Dare, my lord!” answered the stranger; “ put 
the question to others, not to one who fears 
nothing.” 

“By my faith, I believe so; for thy front is 
bronzed by nature. — Hark ye once more, mistress 
— What is your name and condition ?” 

“My condition I have told you —I am a Mau- 
ritanian sorceress by profession, and my name is 
Zarah,” replied the Eastern maiden. 

“ But methinks that face, shape, and eyes ” — said 
the Duke, —“ when didst thou pass for a dancing 
fairy ?— Some such imp thou wert, not many days 
Since.” 

“ My sister you may have seen — my twin sister ; 
but not me, my lord,” answered Zarah. 

“Tndeed,” said the Duke, “that duplicate cf 
thine, if it was not thy very self, was possessed with 
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a dumb spirit as thou with a talking one. I am 
still in the mind that you are the same; and that 
Satan, always so powerful with your sex, had art 
enough, on our former meeting, to make thee hold 
thy tongue.” 

“Believe what you will of it, my lord,” replied 
Zarah, “it cannot change the truth.— And now, 
my lord, I bid you farewell. Have you any com- 
mands to Mauritania ?” 

“Tarry a little, my princess,” said the Duke; 
“and remember, that you have voluntarily entered 
yourself as pledge for another; and are justly sub- 
jected to any penalty which it is my pleasure to exact. 
None must brave Buckingham with impunity.” 

“T am in no hurry to depart, if your Grace hath 
any commands for me.” 

“What! are you neither afraid of my resent- 
ment, nor of my love, fair Zarah ?” said the Duke. 

“Of neither, by this glove,” answered the lady. 
“ Your resentment must be a petty passion indeed, 
if it could stoop to such a helpless object as I am; 
and for your love — good lack! good lack !” 

“ And why good lack, with such a tone of con- 
tempt, lady?” said the Duke, piqued in spite of 
himself. “Think you Buckingham cannot love, or 
has never been beloved in return ?” 

“He may have thought himself beloved,” said 
the maiden; “but by what slight creatures | — 
things whose heads could be rendered giddy by a 
playhouse rant— whose brains were only filled with 
red-heeled shoes and satin buskins —and who run 
altogether mad on the argument of a George and a 
star.” 

“And are there no such frail fair ones in your 
climate, most scornful princess ?” said the Duke. 
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‘There are’ said the lady; “but men rate them 
as parrots and monkeys — things without either 
sense or soul, head or heart. The nearness we bear 
to the sun has purified, while it strengthens, our 
passions. The icicles of your frozen climate shall 
as soon hammer hot bars into ploughshares, as shall 
the foppery and folly of your pretended gallantry 
make an instant’s impression on a breast like mine.” 

“You speak like one who knows what passion 
is, said the Duke. “Sit down, fair lady, and grieve 
not that I detain you. Who can consent to part 
with a tongue of so much melody, »r an eye of such 
expressive eloquence!— You have known, then, 
what it is to love ¢” 

“| know —no matter if by experience, or through 
the report of others — but I do know, that to love 
as I would love, would be to yield not an iota to 
avarice, not one inch to vanity, not to sacrifice the 
slightest feeling to interest or to ambition; but to 
give up ALL to fidelity of heart and reciprocal 
affection.” 

“And how many women, think you, are capable 
of feeling such disinterested passion ?” 

“More, by thousands, than there are men who 
merit it,” answered Zarah. “Alas! how often do you 
see the female, pale, and wretched, and degraded, 
still following with patient constancy the footsteps 
of some predominating tyrant, and submitting to all 
his injustice with the endurance of a faithful and 
misused spaniel, which prizes a look from his master, | 
though the surliest groom that ever disgraced 
humanity, more than all the pleasures which the 
world besides can furnish him? Think what such 
would be to one who merited and repaid her devotion.” 

“ Perhaps the very reverse,” said the Duke ; “ and 
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for your simile, I can see little resemblance. I can- 
not charge my spaniel with any perfidy ; but for my 
mistresses —to confess truth, I must always be in a 
cursed hurry if I would have the credit of changing 
them before they leave me.” 

“And they serve you but rightly, my lord,’ 
answered the lady; “for what are you ?— Nay, 
frown not; for you must hear the truth for once. 
Nature has done its part, and made a fair outside, 
and courtly education hath added its share. You 
are noble, it is the accident of birth — handsome, it is 
the caprice of Nature — generous, because to give is 
more easy than to refuse —well-apparelled, it is to 
the credit of your tailor —well-natured in the main, 
because you have youth and health — brave, because: 
to be otherwise were to be degraded — and witty, 
because you cannot help it.” 

The Duke darted a glance on one of the large 
mirrors. “Noble, and handsome, and court-like, 
generous, well-attired, good-humoured, brave, and 
witty !— You allow me more, madam, than I have 
the slightest pretension to, and surely enough to 
make my way,:at some point at least, to female 
favour.” 

“T have neither allowed you a heart nor a head,” 
said Zarah, calmly. —“ Nay, never redden as if you 
would fly at me. Isay not but nature may have 
given you both ; but folly has confounded the one, 
and selfishness perverted the other. The man whom 
T call deserving the name, is one whose thoughts 
and exertions are for others, rather than himself, — 
whose high purpose is adopted on just principles, 
and never abandoned while heaven or earth affords 
means of accomplishing it. He is one who will 
neither seek an indirect advantage by a specious 
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road, nor take an evil path to gain a real good pur- 
pose. Such a man were one for whom a woman’s 
heart should beat constant while he breathes, and 
break when he dies.” 

She spoke with so much energy that the water 
sparkled in her‘eyes, and her cheek coloured with 
the vehemence of her feelings. 

“You speak,” said the Duke, “as if you had 
yourself a heart which could pay the full tribute to 
the merit which you describe so warmly.” 

“And have I not?” she said, laying her hand 
on her bosom. “Here beats one that would bear 
me out in what I have said, whether in life or in 
death!” 

“Were it in my power,” said the Duke, who 
began to get farther interested in his visitor than 
he could at first have thought possible — “ Were it 
in my power to deserve such faithful attachment, 
methinks it should be my care to requite it.” 

“Your wealth, your titles, your reputation as a 
gallant —all you possess, were too little to merit 
such sincere affection.” 

“Come, fair lady,” said the Duke, a good deal 
piqued, “do not be quite so disdainful. Bethink 
you, that if your love be as pure as coined gold, 
still a poor fellow like myself may offer you an 
equivalent in silver — The quantity of my affection 
must make up for its quality.” 

“But Lam not carrying my affection to market, 
my lord; and therefore 1 need none of the base 
coin you offer in change for it.” 

“How do I know that, my fairest?” said the 
Duke. “This is the realm of Paphos — You have 
invaded it, with what purpose you best know ; but 
I think with none consistent with your present 
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assumption of cruelty. Come, come —eyes that are 
so intelligent can laugh with delight, as well as 
gleam with scorn and anger. You are here a waif 
on Cupid’s manor, and I must seize on you in name 
of the deity.” ° 

“Do not think of touching me? my lord,” said 
the lady. “ Approach me not, if you would hope to 
learn the purpose of my being here. Your Grace 
may suppose yourself a Solomon if you please ; 
but I am no travelling princess, come from distant 
climes, either to flatter your pride, or wonder at 
your glory.” 

“A defiance, by Jupiter!” said the Duke. 

“You mistake the signal,” said the ‘dark ladye;’ 
“T came not here without taking sufficient precau- 
tions for my retreat.” 

“You mouth it bravely,” said the Duke; “but 
never fortress so boasted its resources but the gar- 
rison had some thoughts of surrender. Thus I open 
the first parallel.” 

They had been hitherto divided from each other 
by a long narrow table, which, placed in the recess 
of the large casement we have mentioned, had 
formed a sort of barrier on the lady’s side, against 
the adventurous gallant. The Duke went hastily 
to remove it as he spoke; but, attentive to all his 
motions, his visitor instantly darted through the 
half-open window. 

Buckingham uttered a cry of horror and surprise, 
having no doubt, at first, that she had precipitated 
herself from a height of at least fourteen feet; for 
so far the window was distant from the ground. 
But when he sprung to the spot, he perceived, to 
his astonishment, that she had effected her descent 
with equal agility and safety. 
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The outside of this stately mansion was decor- 
ated with a quantity of carving, in the mixed state, 
betwixt the Gothic and Grecian styles, which marks 
the age of Elizabeth and her successor; and though 
the feat seemed a surprising one, the projections 
of these ornaments were sufficient to afford footing 
to a creature so light and active, even in her hasty 
descent. 

Inflamed alike by mortification and curiosity, 
Buckingham at first entertained some thought of 
following her by the same dangerous route, and 
had actually got upon the sill of the window for 
that purpose; and was contemplating what might 
be his next safe movement, when, from a neigh- 
bouring thicket of shrubs, amongst which his visitor 
had disappeared, he heard her chant a verse of a 
comic song, then much in fashion, concerning a 
despairing lover who had recourse to a precipice — 


‘¢ But when he came near, 

Beholding how steep 

The sides did appear, 

And the bottom how deep; 
Though his suit was rejected, 
He sadly reflected, 

That a lover forsaken 

A new love may get ; 

But a neck that’s once broken 

Can never be set.” 


The Duke could not help laughing, though much 
against his will, at the resemblance which the verses 
bore to his own absurd situation, and, stepping 
back into the apartment, desisted from an attempt 
which might have proved dangerous as well as 
ridiculous. He called his attendants, and contented 
himself with watching the little thicket, unwilling 
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to think that a female, who had thrown herself in 
a great measure into his way, meant absolutely to 
mortify him by a retreat. 

That question was determined in an instant. A 
form, wrapped in a mantle, with a slouched hat and 
shadowy plume, issued from the bushes, and was 
lost in a moment amongst the ruins of ancient and 
of modern buildings, with which, as we have already 
stated, the demesne formerly termed York House 
was now encumbered in all directions. 

The Duke’s servants, who had obeyed his impa- 
tient summons, were hastily directed to search for 
this tantalizing siren in every direction. Their 
master, in the meantime, eager and vehement in 
every new pursuit, but especially when his vanity 
was piqued, encouraged their diligence by bribes, 
and threats, and commands. All was in vain. — 
They found nothing of the Mauritanian Princess, 
as she called herself, but the turban and the veil; 
both of which she had left in the thicket, together 
with her satin slippers, which articles, doubtless, 
she had thrown aside as she exchanged them for 
others less remarkable. 

Finding all his search in vain, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, after the example of spoiled children of all 
ages and stations, gave a loose to the frantic vehe- 
mence of passion; and fiercely he swore vengeance 
on his late visitor, whom he termed by a thou- 
sand opprobrious epithets, of which the elegant 
phrase “ Jilt” was most frequently repeated. 

Even Jerningham, who knew the depths and 
shallows of his master’s mood, and was bold to 
fathom them at almost every state of his passions, 
kept out of his way on the present occasion; and, 
cabinated with the pious old housekeeper, declared 
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to her, over a bottle of ratifia, that, in his appre- 
hension, if his Grace did not learn to put some con- 
trol on his temper, chains, darkness, straw, and 
Bedlam, would be the final doom of the gifted and 
admired Duke of Buckingham. 


VOL. Ill. —10 


CHAPTER X. 


—— Contentions fierce, 
Ardent, and dire, spring from no petty cause 
Albion. 


THE quarrels between man and wife are prover- 
bial; but let not these honest folks think that con- 
nexions of a less permanent nature are free from 
similar jars. The frolic of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and the subsequent escape of Alice Bridge- 
north, had kindled fierce dissension in Chiffinch’s 
family, when, on his arrival in town, he learned 
these two stunning events: “I tell you,’ he said 
to his obliging helpmate, who seemed but little 
moved by all that he could say on the subject, 
“that your d—d carelessness has ruined the work 
of years.” 

“J think it is the twentieth time you have said 
so,” replied the dame; ‘“‘and without such frequent 
assurance, I was quite ready to believe that a very 
trifling matter would overset any scheme of yours, 
however long thought of.” 

“How on earth could you have the folly to let 
the Duke into the house when you expected the 
King?” said the irritated courtier. 

“Lord, Chiffinch,’ answered the lady, “ought 
not you to ask the porter, rather than me, that sort 
of question ?— I was putting on my cap to receive 
his Majesty.” 
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“With the address of a madge-howlet,” said 
Chiffinch, “and in the meanwhile you gave the cat 
the cream to keep.” 

“Indeed, Chiffinch,” said the lady, “these jaunts 
to the country do render you excessively vulgar! 
there is a brutality about your very boots! nay, your 
muslin ruffles, being somewhat soiled, give to your 
knuckles a sort of rural rusticity, as I may call it.” 

“It were a good deed,” muttered Chiffinch, “to 
make both boots and knuckles bang the folly and 
affectation out of thee.” Then speaking aloud, he 
added, ike a man who would fain break off an 
argument, by extorting from his adversary a confes- 
sion that he has reason on his side, “I am sure, 
Kate, you must be sensible that our all depends on 
his Majesty’s pleasure.” 

“Leave that to me,” said she; “I know how to 
pleasure his Majesty better than you can teach me. 
Do you think his Majesty is booby enough to cry 
like a schoolboy because his sparrow has flown 
away? His Majesty has better taste. Jam sur- 
prised at you, Chiffinch,” she added, drawing her- 
self up, “ who were once thought to know the points 
of a fine woman, that you should have made such a 
roaring about this country wench. Why, she has 
not even the country quality of being plump as a 
barn-door fowl, but is more like a Dunstable lark, 
that one must crack bones and all if you would make 
a mouthful of it. What signifies whence she came, 
or where she goés? There will be those behind 
that are much more worthy of his Majesty’s con- 
descending attention, even when the Duchess of 
Portsmouth takes the frumps.” 

“You mean your neighbour, Mistress Nelly,” 
said her worthy helpmate; “but, Kate, her date is 
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out. Wit she has, let her keep herself warm with 
it in worse company, for the cant of a gang of stroll- 
ers is not language for a prince’s chamber.” } 

“Tt is no matter what J mean, or whom I mean,” 
said Mrs. Chiffinch ; “but I tell you, Tom Chiffinch, 
that you will find your master quite consoled for 
loss of the piece of prudish puritanism that you 
would needs saddle him with; as if the good man 
were not plagued enough with them in Parliament, 
but you must, forsooth, bring them into his very 
bedchamber.” 

“Well, Kate,” said Chiffinch, “if a man were 
to speak all the sense of the seven wise masters, a 
woman would find nonsense enough to overwhelm 
him with; so I shall say no more, but that I would 
to Heaven I may find the King in no worse humour 
than you describe him. I am commanded to attend 
him down the river to the Tower to-day, where he 
is to make some survey of arms and stores. They 
are clever fellows who contrive to keep Rowley 
from engaging in business, for, by my word, he has 
a turn for it.” 

“T warrant you,” said Chiffinch the female, nod- 
ding, but rather to her own figure reflected from a 
mirror, than.to her politic husband, —“I warrant 
you we will find means of occupying him that will 
sufficiently fill up his time ” 

“On my honour, Kate,” said the male Chiffinch, 

1 In Evelyn’s Memoirs is the following curious passage respect- 
ing Nell Gwyn, who is hinted at in the text — “I walked with 
him [King Charles IT.] through Saint James Park to the garden, 
where I both saw and heard a *very familiar discourse between 

. [the King] and Mrs. Nelly, as they called her, an intimate 
comedian, she looking out of her garden on a terrace at the top of 
the wall, and [fhe Aing] standing on the green walk under it. T 


was heartily sorry at this scene.” — Evetyn’s Memaorrs, vol. i. p. 
413. 
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*T find you strangely altered, and, to speak truth, 
grown most extremely opinionative. I shall be happy 
if you have good reason for your confidence.” 

The dame smiled superciliously, but deigned no 
other answer, unless this were one, — “I shall order 
a boat to go upon the Thames to-day with the royal 
party.” 

“Take care what you do, Kate; there are none 
dare presume so far but women of the first rank. 
Duchess of Bolton — of Buckingham — of ” —— 

“Who cares for a list of names? why may not 
I be as forward as the greatest B. amongst your 
string of them?” 

“Nay, faith, thou mayst match the greatest B. 
in Court already,” answered Chiffinch ; ‘‘ so e’en take 
thy own course of it. But do not let Chaubert for- 
get to get some collation ready, and a sowper au petit 
couvert, in case it should be commanded for the 
evening.” 

“Ay, there your boasted knowledge of Court 
matters begins and ends. — Chiffinch, Chaubert, and 
Company ; — dissolve that partnership, and you 
break Tom Chiffinch for a courtier.” 

«Amen, Kate,” replied Chiffinch; “and let me 
tell you, it is as safe to rely on another person’s 
fingers as on our own wit. But I must give orders 
for the water. — If you will take the pinnace, there 
are the cloth-of-gold cushions in the chapel may 
serve to cover the benches for the day. They are 
never wanted where they lie, so you may make free 
with them too.” 

Madam Chiffinch accordingly mingled with the 
flotilla which attended the King on his voyage down 
the Thames, amongst whom was the Queen, attended 
by some of the principal ladies of the Court. The 
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little plump Cleopatra, dressed to as much advani- 
' tage as her taste could devise, and seated upon her. 
embroidered cushions like Venus in her shell, 
neglected nothing that effrontery and minauderie 
could perform to draw upon herself some portion 
of the King’s observation ; but Charles was not in 
the vein, and did not even pay her the slightest 
passing attention of any kind, until her boatmen, 
having ventured to approach nearer to the Queen’s 
barge than etiquette permitted, received a peremp- 
tory order to back their oars, and fall out of the 
royal procession. Madam Chiffinch cried for spite, 
and transgressed Solomon’s warning, by cursing the 
King in her heart; but had no better course than 
to return to Westminster, and direct Chaubert’s pre- 
parations for the evening. 

In the meantime, the royal barge paused at the 
Tower ;*and, accompanied by a laughing train of 
ladies and of courtiers, the gay Monarch made the 
echoes of the old prison-towers ring with the 
unwonted sounds of mirth and revelry. As they 
ascended from the river side to the centre of the 
building, where the fine old Keep of William the 
Conqueror, called the White Tower, predominates 
over the exterior defences, Heaven only knows how 
many gallant jests, good or bad, were run on the 
comparison of his Majesty’s state-prison to that of 
Cupid, and what killing similes were drawn between 
the ladies’ eyes and the guns of the fortress, which, 
spoken with a fashionable congée, and listened to 
with a smile from a fair lady, formed the fine con- 
versation of the day. 

This gay swarm of flutterers did not, however, 
attend close on the King’s person, though they had 
accompanied him upon his party on the river. 
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Charles, who often formed manly and sensible reso- 
lutions, though he was too easily diverted from 
them by indolence or pleasure, had some desire to 
make himself personally acquainted with the state 
of the military stores, arms, &c., of which the Tower 
was then, as now, the magazine; and, although 
he had brought with him the usual number of his 
courtiers, only three or four attended him on the 
scrutiny which he intended. Whilst, therefore, the 
rest of the train amused themselves as they might 
in other parts of the Tower, the King, accompanied 
by the Dukes of Buckingham, Ormond, and one or 
two others, walked through the well-known hall, in 
which is preserved the most splendid magazine of 
arms in the world, and which, though far from 
exhibiting its present extraordinary state of perfec- 
tion, was even then an arsenal worthy of the great 
nation to which it belonged. 

The Duke of Ormond, well known for his services 
during the Great Civil War, was, as we have else- 
where noticed, at present rather on cold terms with 
his Sovereign, who nevertheless asked his advice on 
many occasions, and who required it on the present 
amongst others, when it was not a little feared, 
that the Parliament, in their zeal for the Protestant 
religion, might desire to take the magazines of arms 
and ammunition under their own exclusive orders. 
While Charles sadly hinted at such a termination 
of the popular jealousies of the period, and dis- 
cussed with Ormond the means of resisting or evad- 
ing it, Buckingham, falling a little behind, amused 
himself with ridiculing the antiquated appearance 
and embarrassed demeanour of the old warder who 
attended on the occasion, and who chanced to be 
the very same that escorted Julian Peveril to his 
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present place of confinement. The Duke prose- 
cuted his raillery with the greater activity, that 
he found the old man, though restrained by the 
place and presence, was rather upon the whole 
testy, and disposed to afford what sportsmen call 
play to his persecutor. The various pieces of 
ancient armour, with which the wall was covered, 
afforded the principal source of the Duke’s wit, as 
he insisted upon knowing from the old man, who, he 
said, could best remember matters from the days of 
King Arthur downwards at the least, the history of 
the different warlike weapons, and anecdotes of the 
battles in which they had been wielded. The old 
man obviously suffered when he was obliged, by re- 
peated questions, to tell the legends (often suffi- 
ciently absurd) which the tradition of the place had 
assigned to particular relics. Far from flourishing 
his partisan, and augmenting the emphasis of his 
voice, as was and is the prevailing fashion of these 
warlike Ciceroni, it was scarcely possible to extort 
from him a single word concerning those topics on 
which their information is usually overflowing. 
“Do you know, my friend,” said the Duke to 
him at last, “I begin to change my mind respect- 
ing you? I supposed you must have served as a 
Yeoman of the Guard since bluff King Henry’s 
time, and expected to hear something from you 
about the Field of the Cloth of Gold,—and I 
thought of asking you the colour of Anne Bullen’s 
breastknot, which cost the Pope three kingdoms ; 
but I am afraid you are but a novice in such recol- 
lections of love and chivalry. Art sure thou didst 
not creep into thy warlike office from some dark 
shop in the Tower-Hamlets, and that thou hast not 
converted an unlawful measuring-yard into that 
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glorious halberd ?—I warrant,-thou canst not even 
tell one whom this piece of antique panoply per- 
tained to?” 

The Duke pointed at random toa cuirass which 
hung amongst others, but was rather remarkable 
from being better cleaned. 

“T should know that piece of iron,’ said the 
warder bluntly, yet with some change in his voice } 
“for I have known a man withinside of it who 
would not have endured half the impertinence I 
have heard spoken to-day.” 

The tone of the old man, as well as the words, 
attracted the attention of Charles and the Duke of 
Ormond, who were only two steps before the 
speaker. They both stopped, and turned round; 
the former saying at the same time, — “ How now, 
sirrah !— what answers are these ? — What man do 
you speak of ?” 

“Of one who is none now, 
“whatever he may have been.” 

“The old man surely speaks of himself,” said 
the Duke of Ormond, closely examining the coun- 
tenance of the warder, which he in vain endeavoured 
to turn away. “I am sure I remember these fea- 
tures — Are not you my old friend, Major Coleby ?” 

“T wish your Grace’s memory had been less 
accurate,” said the old man, colouring deeply, and 
fixing his eyes on the ground. 

The King was greatly shocked. — “ Good God,” 
he said, “the gallant Major Coleby, who joined us 
with his four sons and a hundred and fifty men at 
Warrington ! — And is this all we could do for an 
old Worcester friend ?” 

The tears rushed thick into the old man’s eyes 
as he said, in broken accents, “Never mind me 


” 


said the warder, 
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sire; I am well enough here —a worn-out soldier 
rusting among old armour. Where one old cava- 
lier is better, there are twenty worse. — I am sorry 
your Majesty should know any thing of it, since it 
grieves you.” 

With that kindness, which was a redeeming point 
of his character, Charles, while the old man was 
speaking, took the partisan from him with his own 
hand, and put it into that of Buckingham, saying, 
“What Coleby’s hand has borne, can disgrace 
neither yours nor mine,—and you owe him this 
atonement. Time has been with him, that, for less 
provocation, he would have laid it about your ears.” 

The Duke bowed deeply, but coloured with re- 
sentment, and took an immediate opportunity to 
place the weapon carelessly against a pile of arms. 
The King did not observe a contemptuous motion, 
which, perhaps, would not have pleased him, being 
at the moment occupied with the veteran, whom 
he exhorted to lean upon him, as he conveyed him 
to a seat, permitting no other person to assist him. 
“Rest there,” he said, “my brave old friend; and 
Charles Stewart must be poor indeed if you wear 
that dress an hour longer.— You look very pale, 
my good Coleby, to have had so much colour a few 
minutes since. Be not vexed at what Buckingham 
says, no one minds his folly. — You look worse and 
worse. Come, come, you are too much hurried by 
this meeting. Sit still—do not rise — do not at- 
tempt to kneel. I command you to repose yourself 
till I have made the round of these apartments.” 

The old cavalier stooped his head in token of 
acquiescence in the command of his Sovereign, but 
he raised it not again The tumultuous agitation 
of the moment had been too much for spirits which ; 
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had been long in a state of depression, and health 
which was much decayed. When the King and his 
attendants, after half an hour’s absence, returned 
to the spot where they had left the veteran, they 
found him dead, and already cold, in the attitude 
of one who has fallen easily asleep. The King was 
dreadfully shocked; and it was with a low and fal. 
tering voice that he directed the body, in due time, 
to be honourably buried in the Chapel of the Tower. 
He was then silent, until he attained the steps in 
front of the arsenal, where the party in attendance 
upon his person began to assemble at his approach, 
along with “some other persons of respectable ap- 
pearance, whom curiosity had attracted. 

“This is dreadful,” said the King. “We must 
find some means of relieving the distresses, and re- 
warding the fidelity of our suffering followers, or 
posterity will cry fie upon our memory.” 

“Your Majesty has had often such plans agitated 
in your Council,” said Buckingham. 

“True, George,” said the King. “I can safely 
say it is not my fault. I have thought of it for 
years.” 

“Tt cannot be too well considered,” said Buck- 
ingham ; “besides, every year makes the task of 
relief easier.” 

“True,” said the Duke of Ormond, “by dimin- 
ishing the number of sufferers. Here is poor old 
Coleby will no longer be a burden to the Crown.” 

“You are too severe, my Lord of Ormond,” said 
the King, “and should respect the feelings you 


1 A story of this nature is current in the legends of the Tower. 
The affecting circumstances are, I believe, recorded in one of the 
little manuals which are put into the hands of visitors, but are not 
to be found in the later editions. 
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trespass on. You cannot suppose that we would 
have permitted this poor man to hold such a situa- 
tion, had we known of the circumstance ?” 

“For God’s sake, then, sire,” said the Duke of 
Ormond, “turn your eyes, which have just rested 
on the corpse of one old friend, upon the distresses 
of others. Here is the vahant old Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril of the Peak, who fought through the whole 
war, wherever blows were going, and was the last 
man, I believe, in England, who laid down his arms 
— Here is his son, of whom I have the highest ac- 
counts, as a gallant of spirit, accomplishments, and 
courage — Here is the unfortunate House of Derby 
— for pity’s sake, interfere in behalf of these vic- 

tims, whom the folds of this hydra-plot have en- 
' tangled, in order to crush them to death —rebuke 
the fiends that are seeking to devour their lives, 
and disappoint the harpies that are gaping for their 
property. This very day seven-night the unfor- 
tunate family, father and son, are to be brought 
upon trial for crimes of which they are as guiltless, 
I boldly pronounce, as any who stand in this pres- 
ence. For God’s sake, sire, let us hope that, should 
the prejudices of the people condemn them, as it 
has done others, you will at last step between the 
blood-hunters and their prey.” 

The King looked, as he really was, exceedingly 
perplexed. 

Buckingham, between whom and Ormond there 
existed a constant and almost mortal quarrel, in- 
terfered to effect a diversion in Charles’s favour. 
“Your Majesty’s royal benevolence,” he said, 
“needs never want exercise, while the Duke of 
Ormond is near your person. He has his sleeve 
cut in the old and ample fashion, that he may always 
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have store of ruined cavaliers stowed in it to 
produce at demand, rare old raw-boned boys, with 
Malmsey noses, bald heads, spindle shanks, and 
merciless histories of Edgehill and Naseby.” 

“My sleeve is, I dare say, of an antique cut,” 
said Ormond, looking full at the Duke; “but I 
pin neither bravoes nor ruffians upon it, my Lord 
of Buckingham, as I see fastened to coats of the 
new mode.” 

“That is a little too sharp for our presence, my 
lord,” said the King. 

“Not if I make my words good,” said Ormond. 
— “My Lord of Buckingham, will you name the 
man you spoke to as you left the boat ?” 

“TI spoke to no one,” said the Duke; hastily — 
“nay, | mistake, I remember a fellow whispered 
in my ear, that one, who I thought had left Lon- 
don, was still lingering in town. A person whom 
I had business with.” 

“Was yon the messenger?” said Ormond, sin- 
gling out from the crowd who stood in the court- 
yard, a tall dark-looking man, muffled in a large 
cloak, wearing a broad shadowy black beaver hat, 
with a long sword of the Spanish fashion — the 
very Colonel, in short, whom Buckingham had dis- 
patched in quest of Christian, with the intention of 
detaining him in the country. 

When Buckingham’s-eyes had followed the di- 
rection of Ormond’s finger, he could not help blush- 
ing so deeply, as to attract the King’s attention. ! 

“What new frolic is this, George?” he said 
“Gentlemen, bring that fellow forward. On my 
life a truculent-looking caitiff. — Hark ye, friend, wha 
are you? If an honest man, Nature has forgot 
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to label it upon your countenance. — Does none heré 
know him ? 


‘With every symptom of a knave complete, 
If he be honest, he’s a devilish cheat.’ ” 


“He is well known to many, sire,’ replied Or- 
mond; “and that he walks in this area with his 
neck safe, and his limbs unshackled, is an instance, 
amongst many, that we live under the sway of the 
most merciful Prince of Europe.” 

“ Oddsfish! who is the man, my Lord Duke?” 
said the King. “Your Grace talks mysteries — 
Buckingham blushes—and the rogue himself is 
dumb.” 

“That honest gentleman, please your Majesty,” 
replied the Duke of Ormond, “whose modesty 
makes him mute, though it cannot make him blush, 
is the notorious Colonel Blood, as he calls himself, 
whose attempt to possess himself of your Majesty’s 
royal crown, took place at no very distant date, in 
this very Tower of London.” 

“That exploit is not easily forgotten,” said the 
King; “but that the fellow lives, shows your Grace’s 
clemency as well as mine.” 

“T cannot deny that I was in his hands, sire,” 
said Ormond, “and had certainly been murdered 
by him, had he chosen to take my life on the spot, 
instead of destining me — I thank him for the hon- 
our—to be hanged at Tyburn. I had certainly 
been sped, if he had thought me worth knife or 
pistol, or any thing short of the cord. — Look at him, 
sire! If the rascal dared, he would say at this 
moment, like Caliban in the play, ‘ Ho, ho, I would 
T had done it!’” 

“Why, oddsfish !” answered the King, “he hath 
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a villainous sneer, my lord, which seems to say as 
much; but, my Lord Duke, we have pardoned him, - 
and so has your Grace.” 

“Tt would ill have become me,” said the Duke 
of Ormond, “to have been severe in prosecuting 
an attempt on my poor life, when your Majesty was 
pleased to remit his more outrageous and insolent 
attempt upon your royal crown. But I must con- 
ceive it as a piece of supreme insolence on the part 
of this blood thirsty bully, by whomsoever he may 
be now backed, to appear in the Tower, which was 
the theatre of one of his villainies, or before me, 
who was wellnigh the victim of another.” 

“Tt shall be amended in future,” said the King. 
— “Hark ye, sirrah Blood, if you again presume 
to thrust yourself in the way you have done but 
now, I will have the hangman’s knife and your 
knavish ears made acquainted.” 

Blood bowed, and, with a coolness of impudence 
which did his nerves great honour, he said he had 
only come to the Tower accidentally, to communi- 
cate with a particular friend on business of impor- 
tance. “My Lord Duke of Buckingham,” he said, 
“knew he had no other intentions.” 

“Get you gone, you scoundrelly cut-throat,” said 
the Duke, as much impatient of Colonel Blood’s 
claim of acquaintance as a town-rake of the low and 
blackguar@ companions of his midnight rambles, 
when they accost him in daylight amidst better 
company ; “if you dare to quote my name again, I 
will have you thrown into the Thames.” 

Blood, thus repulsed, turned round with the most 
insolent composure, and walked away down from 
the parade, all men looking at him, as at some 
strange and monstrous prodigy, so much ‘was he 
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renowned for daring and desperate villainy. Some 
even followed him, to have a better survey of the 
notorious Colonel Blood, like the smaller tribe of 
birds which keep fluttering round an owl when he 
appears in the light of the sun. But as, in the latter 
case, these thoughtless flutterers are careful to keep 
out of reach of the beak and claws of the bird of 
Minerva, so none of those who followed and gazed 
on Blood as something ominous, cared to bandy 
looks with him, or to endure and return the lower- 
ing and deadly glances which he shot from time to 
time on those who pressed nearest to him. He 
stalked on in this manner, like a daunted, yet sullen 
wolf, afraid to stop, yet unwilling to fly, until he 
reached the Traitor’s gate, and getting on board a 
sculler which waited for him, he disappeared from 
their eyes. 

Charles would fain have obliterated all recollec- 
tion of his appearance, by the observation, “It were 
shame that sucha reprobate scoundrel should be the 
subject of discord between two noblemen of distine- 
tion ;” and he recommended to the Dukes of Buck- 
ingham and Ormond to join hands, and forget a 
misunderstanding which rose on so unworthy a 
subject. 

Buckingham answered carelessly, “That the Duke 
of Ormond’s honoured white hairs were a sufii- 
cient apology for his making the first overtures to 
a reconciliation,” and he held out his hand accord- 
ingly. But Ormond only bowed in return, and said, 
“The King had no cause to expect that the Court 
would be disturbed by his personal resentments, 
since time would not yield him back twenty years, 
nor the grave restore his gallant son Ossory. As 
to the ruffian who had intruded himself there, he 
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was obliged to him, since, by showing that his Maj- 
esty’s clemency extended even to the very worst 
of criminals, he strengthened his hopes of obtaining 
the King’s favour for such of his innocent friends as 
were now in prison, and in danger, from the odious 
charges brought against them on the score of the 
Popish Plot.” 

The King made no other answer to this insinua- 
tion than by directing that the company should em- 
bark for their return to Whitehall; and thus took 
leave of the officers of the Tower who were in 
attendance, with one of those well-turned compli- 
ments to their discharge of duty, which no man knew 
better how to express; and issued at the same time 
strict and anxious orders for protection and defence 
of the important fortress confided to them, and all 
which it contained. 

Before he parted with Ormond on their arrival 
at Whitehall, he turned round to him, as one who 
has made up his resolution, and said, “ Be satisfied, 
my Lord Duke — our friends’ case shall be looked 
£0." 

In the same evening the Attorney-General, and - 
North, Lord Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas, 
had orders, with all secrecy, to meet his Majesty 
that evening on especial matters of state, at the 
apartments of Chiffinch, the centre of all affairs, 
whether of gallantry or business. 


VOL. 111. — 11 


CHAPTER XI. 


Yet, Corah, thou shalt from oblivion pass ; 

Erect thyself, thou monumental brass, 

High as the serpent of thy metal made, 

While nations stand secure beneath thy shade! 
Absalom and Achitophel. 


THE morning which Charles had spent in visit- 
ing the Tower, had been very differently employed 
by those unhappy individuals, whom their bad fate, 
and the singular temper of the times, had made the 
innocent tenants of that state prison, and who had 
received official notice that they were to stand their 
trial in the Court of King’s Bench at Westminster, 
on the seventh succeeding day. The stout old 
Cavalier at first only railed at the officer for spoiling 
his breakfast with the news, but evinced great feel- 
ing when he was told that Julian was to be put 
under the same indictment. 

We intend to dwell only very generally on the 
nature of their trial, which corresponded, in the out- 
line, with almost all those that took place during 
the prevalence of the Popish Plot. That is, one 
or two infamous and perjured evidences, whose pro- 
fession of common informers had become frightfully 
lucrative, made oath to the prisoners’ having ex- 
pressed themselves interested in the great confede- 
racy of the Catholics. A number of others brought 
forward facts or suspicions, affecting the character 
of the parties as honest Protestants and good sub- 
jects; and betwixt the direct and presumptive 
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evidence, enough was usually extracted for justify- 
ing, to a corrupted court and a perjured jury, the 
fatal verdict of Guilty. 

The fury of the people had, however, now begun 
to pass away, exhausted even by its own violence. 
The English nation differ from all others, indeed 
even from those of the sister kingdoms, in being 
very easily sated with punishment, even when they 
suppose it most merited. Other nations are like 
the tamed tiger, which, when once its native appe- 
tite for slaughter is indulged in one instance, rushes 
on in promiscuous ravages. But the English pub- 
lic have always rather resembled what is told of 
the sleuth-dog, which, eager, fierce, and clamorous 
in pursuit of his prey, desists from it so soon as 
blood is sprinkled upon his path. 

Men’s minds were now beginning to cool —the 
character of the witnesses was more closely sifted 
— their testimonies did not in all cases tally — and 
a wholesome suspicion began to be entertained of 
men, who would never say they had made a full 
discovery of all they knew, but avowedly reserved 
some point of evidence to bear on future trials. 

The King also, who had lain passive during the 
first burst of popular fury, was now beginning to 
bestir himself, which produced a marked effect on 
the conduct of the Crown Counsel, and even the 
Judges. Sir George Wakeman had been acquitted 
in spite of Oates’s direct testimony; and public 
attention was strongly excited concerning the event 
of the next trial; which chanced to be that of the 
Peverils, father and son, with whom, I know not 
from what concatenation, little Hudson the dwarf 
was placed at the bar of the Court of King’s Bench. 

It was a piteous sight to behold a father and son, 
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who had been so long separated, meet under circum- 
stances so melancholy; and many tears were shed, 
when the majestic old man—for such he was, 
though now broken with years — folded his son to 
his bosom, with a mixture of joy, affection, and a 
bitter anticipation of the event of the impending trial. 
There was a feeling in the Court that for a moment 
overcame every prejudice and party feeling. Many 
spectators shed tears; and there was even a low 
moaning, as of those who weep aloud. 

Such as felt themselves sufficiently at ease to 
remark the conduct of poor little Geoffrey Hudson, 
who was scarcely observed amid the preponderating 
interest created by his companions in misfortune, 
could not but notice a strong degree of mortification 
on the part of that diminutive gentleman. He had 
soothed his great mind by the thoughts of playing 
the character which he was called on to sustain, in 
a manner which should be long remembered in that 
place; and on his entrance, had saluted the num- 
erous spectators, as well as the Court, with a cavalier 
air, which he meant should express grace, high-breed- 
ing, perfect coolness, with a noble disregard to the 
issue of their proceedings. But his lttle person 
was so obscured and jostled aside, on the meeting 
of the father and son, who had been brought 
in different boats from the Tower, and placed at 
the bar at the same moment, that his distress and 
his dignity were alike thrown into the background, 
and attracted neither sympathy nor admiration. 

The dwarf’s wisest way to attract attention, 
would have been to remain quiet, when so remark- 
able an exterior would certainly have received in its 
turn the share of public notice which he so eagerly 
coveted. But when did personal vanity listen to 
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the suggestions of prudence ?— Our impatient friend 
scrambled, with some difficulty, on the top of the 
bench intended for his seat; and there, “ paining 
himself to stand a-tiptoe,” like Chaucer's gallant 
Sir Chaunticlere, he challenged the notice of the 
audience as he stood bowing and claiming acquaint- 
ance of his namesake Sir Geoffrey the larger, 
with whose shoulders, notwithstanding his elevated 
situation, he was scarcely yet upon a level. 

The taller Knight, whose mind was occupied in 
avery different manner, took no notice of these 
advances upon the dwarf’s part, but sat down with 
the determination rather to die on the spot than 
evince any symptoms of weakness before Round- 
heads and Presbyterians ; under which obnoxious 
epithets, being too old-fashioned to find out party 
designations of a newer date, he comprehended all 
persons concerned in his present trouble. 

By Sir Geoffrey the larger’s change of position, 
his face was thus brought on a level with that of 
Sir Geoffrey the less, who had an opportunity of 
pulling him by the cloak. He of Martindale Castle, 
rather mechanically than consciously, turned his 
head towards the large wrinkled visage, which, 
struggling between an assumed air of easy impor- 
tance, and an anxious desire to be noticed, was 
grimacing within a yard of him. But neither the 
singular physiognomy, the nods and smiles of greet- 
ing and recognition into which it was wreathed, 
nor the strange little form by which it was sup- 
ported, had at that moment the power of exciting 
any recollections in the old Knight’s mind; and 
having stared for a moment,at the poor little man, 
his bulky namesake turned away his head without 
farther notice. 
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Julian Peveril, the dwarf’s more recent acquaint- 
ance, had, even amid his own anxious feelings, room 
for sympathy with those of his little fellow-sufferer. 
As soon as he discovered that he was at the same 
terrible bar with himself, although he could not 
conceive how their causes came to be conjoined, he 
acknowledged him by a hearty shake of the hand, 
which the old man returned with affected dignity 
and real gratitude. “Worthy youth,” he said, 
“thy presence is restorative, like the nepenthe of 
Homer, even in this syncopé of our mutual fate. 
I am concerned to see that your father hath not the 
same alacrity of soul as that of ours, which are 
lodged within smaller compass; and that he hath 
forgotten an ancient comrade and fellow-soldier, 
who now stands beside him to perform, perhaps, 
their last campaign.” : 

Julian briefly replied, that his father had much 
to occupy him. But the little man — who, to do 
him justice, cared no more (in his own phrase) for 
imminent danger or death, than he did for the punc- 
ture of a flea’s proboscis — did not so easily renounce 
the secret object of his ambition, which was to ac- 
quire the notice of the large and lofty Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril, who, being at least three inches taller than 
his son, was in so far possessed of that superior 
excellence, which the poor dwarf, in his secret soul, 
valued before all other distinctions, although, in 
his conversation, he was constantly depreciating it. 
“Good comrade and namesake,’ he proceeded, 
stretching out his hand, so as again to reach the 
elder Peveril’s cloak, “I forgive your want of 
reminiscence, seeing it is long since I saw you at 
Naseby, fighting as if you had as many arms as 
the fabled Briareus.” 
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The Knight of Martindale, who had again turned 
his head towards the little man, and had listened, 
as if endeavouring to make something out of his 
discourse, here interrupted him with a peevish 
“ Pshaw !” 

“ Pshaw !” repeated Sir Geoffrey the less ; « Pshaw 
is an expression of slight esteem,—nay,, of con- 
tempt, — in all languages; and were this a befitting 
place” 

But the Judges had now taken their places, the 
criers called silence, and the stern voice of the 
Lord Chief-Justice (the notorious Scroggs) de- 
manded what the officers meant by permitting the 
accused to communicate together in open court. 

It may here be observed, that this celebrated per- 
sonage was, upon the present occasion, at a great 
loss how to proceed. A calm, dignified, judicial 
demeanour, was at no time the characteristic of his 
official conduct. He always ranted and roared 
either on the one side or the other; and of late, he 
had been much unsettled which side to take, being 
totally incapable of any thing resembling impar- 
tiality. At the first trials for the Plot, when the 
whole stream of popularity ran against the accused, 
no one had been so loud as Scroges;— to attempt 
to impeach the character of Oates or Bedlowe, or 
any other leading witness, he treated as a crime 
more heinous than it would have been to blaspheme 
the Gospel on which they had been sworn — it was 
a stifling of the Plot, or discrediting of the King’s 
witnesses — a crime not greatly, if at all, short of 
high treason against the King himself. 

But, of late, a new light had begun to glimmer 
upon the understanding of this interpreter of the 
laws. Sagacious in the signs of the times, he began 
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to see that the tide was turning; and that Court 
favour at least, and probably popular opinion also, 
were likely, in a short time, to declare against the 
witnesses, and in favour of the accused. 

The opinion which Scroggs had hitherto enter- 
tained of the high respect in which Shaftesbury, 
the patron of the Plot, was held by Charles, had 
been definitively shaken by a whisper from his bro- 
ther North to the following effect: “His Lordship 
has no more interest at Court than your footman.”’ 

This notice, from a sure hand, and received but 
that morning, had put the Judge to a sore dilemma; 
for, however indifferent to actual consistency, he 
was most anxious to save appearances. He could 
not but recollect how violent he had been on for- 
mer occasions in favour of these prosecutions ; and 
being sensible at the same time that the credit of 
the witnesses, though shaken in the opinion of the 
more judicious, was, amongst the bulk of the people 
out of doors, as strong as ever, he had a difficult 
part to play. His conduct, therefore, during the 
whole trial, resembled the appearance of a vessel 
about to go upon another tack, when her sails are 
shivering in the wind, ere they have yet caught the 
impulse which is to send her forth in a new direc- 
tion. In a word, he was so uncertain which side it 
was his interest to favour, that he might be said on 
that occasion to have come nearer a state of total 
impartiality than he was ever capable of attaining, 
whether before or afterwards. This was shown by 
his bullying now the accused, and now the witnesses, 
like a mastiff too much irritated to lie still without 
baying, but uncertain whom he shall first bite. 

The indictment was then read; and Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril heard, with some composure, the first part 
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of it, which stated him to have placed his son in the 
household of the Countess of Derby, a recusant 
Papist, for the purpose of aiding the horrible and 
blood-thirsty Popish Plot — with having had arms 
and ammunition concealed in his house — and with 
receiving a blank commission from the Lord Staf- 
ford, who had suffered death on account of the Plot. 
But when the charge went on to state that he had 
communicated for the same purpose with Geoffrey 
Hudson, sometimes called Sir Geoffrey Hudson, 
now, or formerly, in the domestic service of the 
Queen Dowager, he looked at his companion as if 
he suddenly recalled him to remembrance, and broke 
out impatiently, “These les are too gross to re- 
quire a moment’s consideration. I might have had 
enough of intercourse, though in nothing but what 
was loyal and innocent, with my noble kinsman, the 
late Lord Stafford —I will call him so in spite of 
his misfortunes — and with my wife’s relation, the 
Honourable Countess of Derby. But what lke- 
lihood can there be that I should have colleagued 
with a decrepit buffoon, with whom I never had 
an instant’s communication, save once at an Easter 
feast, when I whistled a hornpipe, as he danced on 
a trencher to amuse the company ?” 

The rage of the poor dwarf brought tears in his 
eyes, while, with an affected laugh, he said, that 
instead of those juvenile and festive passages, Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril might have remembered his charg- 
ing along with him at Wiggan-Lane. 

“On my word,” said Sir Geoffrey, after a mo- 
ment’s recollection, “I will do you justice, Master 
Hudson —I believe you were there — I think I heard 
you did good service. But you will allow you might 
have been near one, without his seeing you.” 
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A sort of titter ran through the Court at the 
simplicity of the larger Sir Geoffrey’s testimony, 
which the dwarf endeavoured to control, by stand- 
ing on his tiptoes, and looking fiercely Around, as 
if to admonish the laughers that they indulged their 
mirth at their own peril. But perceiving that this 
only excited farther scorn, he composed himself into 
a semblance of careless contempt, observing, with a 
smile, that no one feared the glance of a chained 
lion; a magnificent simile, which rather increased 
than diminished the mirth of those who heard it. 

Against Julian Peveril there failed not to be 
charged the aggravated fact, that he had been bearer 
of letters between the Countess of Derby and other 
Papists and priests, engaged in the universal, trea- 
sonable conspiracy of the Catholics ; and the attack 
of the house at Moultrassie-Hall, — with his skir- 
mish with Chiffinch, and his assault, as it was termed, 
on the person of John Jenkins, servant of the 
Duke of Buckingham, were all narrated at length, 
as so many open and overt acts of treasonable 
import. To this charge Peveril contented himself 
with pleading — Not Guilty. 

His little companion was not satisfied with so 
simple a plea; for when he heard it read, as a part 
of the charge applying to him, that he had received 
from an agent of the Plot a blank commission as 
Colonel of a regiment of grenadiers, he replied, in 
wrath and scorn, that if Goliath of Gath had come 
to him with such a proposal, and proffered him the 
command of the whole sons of Anak in a body, he 
should never have had occasion or opportunity to 
repeat the temptation to another. “I would have 
slain him,” said the little man of loyalty, “even 
where he stood.” 
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The charge was stated anew by the Counsel for 
the Crown; and forth came the notorious Doctor 
Oates, rustling in the full silken canonicals of priest- 
hood, for it was at a time when he affected no small 
dignity of exterior decoration and deportment. 

This singular man, who, aided by the obscure 
intrigues of the Catholics themselves, and the for- 
tuitous circumstance of Godfrey’s murder, had been 
able to cram down the public throat such a mass of 
absurdity as his evidence amounts to, had no other 
talent for imposture than an impudence which set 
conviction and shame alike at defiance. A man of 
sense or reflection, by trying to give his plot an 
appearance of more probability, would most likely 
have failed, as wise men often do in addressing the 
multitude, from not daring to calculate upon the 
prodigious extent of their credulity, especially where 
the figments presented to them involve the fearful 
and the terrible. 

Oates was by nature choleric; and the credit 
he had acquired made him insolent and conceited. 
Even his exterior was portentous. A fleece of 
white periwig showed a most uncouth visage, of 
great length, having the mouth, as the organ by 
use of which he was to rise to eminence, placed in 
the very centre of the countenance, and exhibiting 
to the astonished spectator as much chin below as 
there was nose and brow above the aperture. His 
pronunciation, too, was after a conceited fashion of 
his own, in which he accented the vowels in a man- 
ner altogether peculiar to himself. 

This notorious personage, such as we have 
described him, stood forth on the present trial, and 
delivered his astonishing testimony concerning the 
existence of a Catholic Plot for the subversion of 
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the government and murder of the King, in the 
same general outline in which it may be found in 
every English history. But as the Doctor always 
had in reserve some special piece of evidence af- 
fecting those immediately on trial, he was pleased, 
on the present occasion, deeply to inculpate the 
Countess of Derby. “He had seen,” as he said, 
“that honourable lady when he was at the Jesuits’ 
College at Saint Omer’s. She had sent for him to 
an inn, or auberge, as it was there termed — the sign 
of the Golden Lamb; and had ordered him to 
breakfast in the same room with her ladyship ; and 
afterwards told him, that, knowing he was trusted 
by the Fathers of the Society, she was determined 
that he should have a share of her secrets also; and 
therewithal, that she drew from her bosom a broad 
sharp-pointed knife, such as butchers kill sheep 
with, and demanded of him what he thought of it 
for the purpose ; and when he, the witness, said for 
what purpose, she rapt him on the fingers with her 
fan, called hima dull fellow, and said it was designed 
to kill the King with.” 

Here Sir Geoffrey Peveril could no longer refrain 
his indignation and surprise. “Mercy of Heaven !” 
he said, “did ever one hear of ladies of quality 
carrying butchering knives about them, and telling 
every scurvy companion she meant to kill the King 
with them ?— Gentlemen of the Jury, do but think 
if this is reasonable — though, if the villain could 
prove by any honest evidence, that my Lady of 
Derby ever let such a scum as himself come to 
speech of her, I would believe all he can say.” 

“Sir Geoffrey,’ said the Judge, “rest you quiet 
— You must not fly out— passion helps you not 
here — the Doctor must be suffered to proceed.” 
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Doctor Oates went on to state, how the lady 
complained of the wrongs the House of Derby had 
sustained from the King, and the oppression of her 
religion, and boasted of the schemes of the Jesuits 
and seminary priests; and how they would be 
furthered by her noble kinsman of the House of 
Stanley. He finally averred that both the Countess 
and the Fathers of the seminary abroad, founded 
much upon the talents and courage of Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril and his son — the latter of whom wasa mem-. 
ber of her family. Of Hudson he only recollected of 
having heard one of the Fathers say, “that though 
but a dwarf in stature, he would prove a giant in 
the cause of the Church.” 

When he had ended his evidence, there was a 
pause, until the Judge, as if the thought had sud- 
denly occurred to him, demanded of Dr. Oates, 
whether he had ever mentioned the name of the 
Countess of Derby in any of the previous informa- 
tions which he had lodged before the Privy Council, 
and elsewhere, upon this affair ? 

Oates seemed rather surprised at the question, 
and coloured with anger, as he answered, in his 
peculiar mode of pronunciation, “ Whoy, no, maay 
laard.” . 

“ And, pray, Doctor,” said the Judge, “ how came 
so great a revealer of mysteries as you have lately 
proved, to have suffered so material a circumstance 
as the accession of this powerful family to the Plot 
to have remained undiscovered ?” 

“ Maay laard,” said Oates, with much effrontery, 
“aye do not come here to have my evidence ques-_ 
tioned as touching the Plaat.” 

“T do not question your evidence, Doctor,” said 
Scroggs, for the time was not arrived that he dared 
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treat him roughly ; “nor do I doubt the existence 
of the Plaat, since it is your pleasure to swear to 
it. I would only have you, for your own sake, aud 
the satisfaction of all good Protestants, to explain 
why you have kept back such a weighty point of 
information from the King and country.” 

“ Maay laard,” said Oates, “I will tell you a 
pretty fable.” 

“J hope,’ answered the Judge, “it may be the 
first and last which you shall tell in this place.” 

“ Maay laard,” continued Oates, “ there was once 
a faux, who having to caarry a goose aver a frazen 
river, and being afraid the aice would not bear him 
and his booty, did caarry aver a staane, maay laard, 
in the first instance, to prove the strength of the 
aice.” 

“So your former evidence was but the stone, ana 
now, for the first time, you have brought us the 
goose ?” said Sir William Scroggs; “to tell us this, 
Doctor, is to make geese of the Court and Jury.” 

“JT desoire your laardship’s honest construction,” 
said Oates, who saw the current changing against 
him, but was determined to pay the score with 
effrontery. “ All men knaw at what coast and praice 
I have given my evidence, which has been always, 
under Gaad, the means of awakening this poor naa- 
tion to the dangerous state in which it staunds. 
Many here knaw that I have been obliged to faartify 
my ladging at Whitehall against the bloody Papists. 
It was not to be thought that I should have brought 
all the story out at aance. I think your wisdom 
would have advised me otherwise.” 4 


1 Tt was on such terms that Dr. Oates was pleased to claim the 
extraordinary privilege of dealing out the information which he 
chose to communicate to a court of justice, The only sense in 
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“Nay, Doctor,” said the Judge, “it is not for me 
to direct you in this affair; and it is for the Jury to 
believe you or not; and as for myself, I sit here 
to do justice to both —the Jury have heard your 
answer to my question.” 

Doctor Oates retired from the witness-box red- 
dening like a turkey-cock, as one totally unused to 
have such accounts questioned as he chose to lay 
before the courts of justice ; and there was, perhaps 
for the first time, amongst the counsel and solici- 
tors, as well as the templars and students of law 
there present, a murmur, distinct and audible, unfa- 
vourable to the character of the great father of the 
Popish Plot. 

Everett and Dangerfield, with whom the reader 
is already acquainted, were then called in succession 
to sustain the accusation. They were subordinate 
informers —a sort of under-spur-leathers, as the 
cant term went — who followed the path of Oates, 
with all deference to his superior genius and inven- 
tion, and made their own fictions chime in and 
harmonize with his, as well as their talents could 
devise. But as their evidence had at no time received 
the full credence into which the impudence of 
Oates had cajoled the public, so they now began to 
fall into discredit rather more hastily than their pro- 
totype, as the superadded turrets of an ill-constructed 
building are naturally the first to give way. 

It was in vain that Everett, with the precision 
of a hypocrite, and Dangerfield, with the audacity 
of a bully, narrated, with added circumstances of 
suspicion and criminality, their meeting with Julian 
which his story of the fox, stone, and goose, could be applicable, is 


by supposing, that he was determined to ascertain the extent of 
his countrymen’s credulity before supplying it with a full meal. 
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Peveril in Liverpool, and again at Martindale Castle. 
It was in vain they described the arms and ac- 
coutrements which they pretended to have dis- 
covered in old Sir Geoffrey’s possession ; and that 
they gave a most dreadful account of the escape 
of the younger Peveril from Moultrassie-Hall, by 
means of an armed force. 

The Jury listened coldly, and it was visible that 
they were but little moved by the accusation ; espe- 
cially as the Judge, always professing his belief in 
the Plot, and his zeal for the Protestant religion, 
was ever and anon reminding them that presump- 
tions were no proofs— that hearsay was no evi- 
dence — that those who made a trade of discovery 
were likely to aid their researches by invention — 
and that without doubting the guilt of the unfortu- 
nate persons at the bar, he would gladly hear some 
evidence brought against them of a different nature. 
“ Here we are told of a riot, and an escape achieved 
by the younger Peveril, at the house of a grave 
and worthy magistrate, known, I think, to most of 
us. Why, Master Attorney, bring ye not Master 
Bridgenorth himself to prove the fact, or all his 
household, if it be necessary ? — A rising in arms is 
an affair over public to be left on the hearsay tale 
of these two men— though Heaven forbid that I 
should suppose they speak one word more than they 
believe. They are the witnesses for the King — 
and, what is equally dear to us, the Protestant 
religion —and witnesses against a most foul and 
heathenish Plot. On the other hand, here is a wor- 
shipful old knight, for such I must suppose him to 
be, since he has bled often in battle for the King, 
— such, I must say, I suppose him to be, until he is 
proved otherwise. And here is his son, a hopeful 
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young gentleman — we must see that they have 
right, Master Attorney.” 

“ Unquestionably, my lord,” answered the Attor- 
ney. “God forbid else! But we will make out 
these matters against these unhappy gentlemen in 
a manner more close, if your lordship will permit us 
to bring in our evidence.” 

“Go on, Master Attorney,” said the Judge, 
throwing himself back in his seat. “ Heaven for- 
bid I hinder proving the King’s accusation! I only 
say, what you know as well as I, that de non appa- 
rentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio.” 

“We shall then call Master Bridgenorth, as your 
lordship advises, who I think is in waiting.” 

“No!” answered a voice from the crowd, appa- 
rently that of a female; “he is too wise and too 
honest to be here.” 

The voice was distinct as that of Lady Fairfax, 
when she expressed herself to a similar effect on 
the trial of Charles the First; but the researches 
which were made on the present occasion to dis- 
cover the speaker were unsuccessful. 

After the shght confusion occasioned by this cir- 
cumstance was abated, the Attorney, who had been 
talking aside with the conductors of the prosecu- 
tion, said, “ Whoever favoured us with that infor- 
mation, my lord, had good reason for what they 
said. Master Bridgenorth has become, I am told, 
suddenly invisible since this morning.” 

“Look you there now, Master Attorney,” said 
the Judge — “This comes of not keeping the crown 
witnesses together and in readiness —I am sure I 
cannot help the consequences.” 

“Nor I either, my lord,’ said the Attorney, pet- 
‘tishly. “I could have proved by this worshipful 
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gentleman, Master Justice Bridgenorth, the ancient 
friendship betwixt this party, Sir Geoffrey Peveril, 
and the Countess of Derby, of whose doings and 
intentions Doctor Oates has given such a deliberate 
evidence. Icould have proved his having sheltered 
her in his Castle against a process of law, and res- 
cued her, by force of arms, from this very Justice 
Bridgenorth, not without actual violence. More- 
over, I could have proved against young Peveril 
the whole affray charged upon him by the same 
worshipful evidence.” 

Here the Judge stuck his thumbs into his girdle, 
which was a favourite attitude of his on such occa- 
sions, and exclaimed, “ Pshaw, pshaw, Master At- 
turney !— Tell me not that you cowld have proved 
this, and you could have proved that, or that, or 
this — Prove what you will, but let it be through 
the mouths of your evidence. Men are not to be 
licked out of their lives by the rough side of a law- 
yer’s tongue.” 

“Nor is a foul Plot to be smothered,” said the 
Attorney, “for all the haste your Lordship is in. I 
cannot call Master Chiffinch neither, as he is em- 
ployed on the King’s especial affairs, as I am this 
instant certiorated from the Court at Whitehall.” 

“Produce the papers, then, Master Attorney, of 
which this young man is said to be the bearer,” said 
the Judge. 

“They are before the Privy Council, my Lord.” 

“Then why do you found on them here?” said 
the Judge —“ This is something like trifling with 
the Court.” 

“Since your Lordship gives it that name,” said 
the Attorney, sitting down in a huff, “you may 
manage the cause as you will.” 
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“Tf you do not bring more evidence, I pray you 
to charge the Jury,” said the Judge. 

“T shall not take the trouble to do so,” said the 
Crown Counsel. ‘I see plainly how the matter is 
to go.” ‘ 

“Nay, but be better advised,” said Scroggs. 
“Consider, your case is but half proved respecting 
the two Peverils, and doth not pinch on the little 
man at all; saving that Doctor Oates said that he 
was in a certain case to prove a giant, which seems 
no very probable Popish miracle.” 

This sally occasioned a laugh in the Court, 
which the Attorney-General seemed to take in great 
dudgeon. 

“ Master Attorney,” said Oates, who always in- 
terfered in the management of these lawsuits, “ this 
is a plain and absolute giving away of the cause — 
I must needs say it, a mere stoifling of the Plaat.” 

“Then the Devil who bred it may blow wind 
into it again, if he lists,’ answered the Attorney- 
General; and, flinging down his brief, he left the 
Court, as in a huff with all who were concerned in 
' the affair. 

The Judge having obtained silence, — for a mur- 
mur arose in the Court when the Counsel for the 
prosecution threw up his brief, —began to charge 
the Jury, balancing, as he had done throughout 
the whole day, the different opinions by which he 
seemed alternately swayed. He protested on his 
salvation that he had no more doubt of the exist- 
ence of the horrid and damnable conspiracy called 
the Popish Plot, than he had of the treachery of 
Judas Iscariot; and that he considered Oates as 
the instrument under Providence of preserving the 
nation from all the miseries of his Majesty’s assas- 
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sination, and of a second Saint Bartholomew. acted 
in the streets of London. But then he stated it 
was the candid construction of the law of England, 
that the worse the crime, the more strong should 
be the evidence. Here was the case of accessories 
tried, whilst their principal— for such he should 
call the Countess of Derby — was unconvicted and 
at large; and for Doctor Oates, he had but spoke of 
matters which personally applied to that noble lady, 
whose words, if she used such in passion, touching 
aid which she expected in some treasonable matters 
from these Peverils, and from her kinsmen, or her 
son’s kinsmen, of the House of Stanley, may have 
been but a burst of female resentment — dulcis 
Amaryllidis ira, as the poet hath it. Who knoweth 
but Doctor Oates did mistake — he being a gentle- 
man of a comely countenance and easy demeanour 
— this same rap with the fan as a chastisement for 
lack of courage in the Catholic cause, when, perad- 
venture, it was otherwise meant, as Popish ladies 
will put, it is said, such neophytes and youthful 
candidates for orders, to many severe trials. “I 
speak these things jocularly,” said the Judge, “ hav- 
ing no wish to stain the reputation either of the 
Honourable Countess or the Reverend Doctor; 
only I think the bearing between them may have 
related to something short of high treason. As for 
what the Attorney-General hath set forth of rescues 
and force, and I wot not what, sure I am, that-in a 
civil country, when such things happen, such things 
may be proved; and that you and I, gentlemen, 
are not to take them for granted gratuitously. 
Touching this other prisoner, this Galfridus mini- 
mus, he must needs say,’ he continued, “he could 
not discover even a shadow of suspicion against 
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him. Was it to be thought so abortive a creature 
would thrust himself into depths of policy, far less 
into stratagems of war? They had but to look 
at him to conclude the contrary — the creature 
was, from his age, fitter for the grave than a con- 
spiracy — and by his size and appearance, for the 
inside of a raree-show, than the mysteries of a 
plot.” 

The dwarf here broke in upon the Judge by force 
of screaming, to assure him that he had been, simple 
as he sat there, engaged in seven plots in Cromwell's 
time; and, as he proudly added, with some of the 
tallest men of England. The matchless look and 
air with which Sir Geoffrey Hudson made this 
vaunt, set all a-laughing, and increased the ridicule 
with which the whole trial began to be received; 
so that it was amidst shaking sides and watery eyes 
that a general verdict of Not Guilty was pronounced, 
and the prisoners dismissed from the bar. 

But a warmer sentiment awakened’ among those 
who saw the father and son throw themselves into 
each others arms, and, after a hearty embrace, 
extend their hands to their poor little companion in 
peril, who, like a dog, when present at a similar 
scene, had at last succeeded, by stretching himself 
up to them and whimpering at the same time, to 
secure to himself a portion of their sympathy and 
eratulation. 

Such was the singular termination of this trial. 
Charles himself was desirous to have taken consid- 
erable credit with the Duke of Ormond for the 
evasion of the law, which had been thus effected 
by his private connivance; and was both surprised 
and mortified at the coldness with which his Grace 
replied, that he was rejoiced at the poor gentlemen’s 
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safety, but would rather have had the King redeem 
them like a prince, by his royal prerogative of mercy, 
than that his Judge should convey them out of tke 
power of the law, “like a juggler with his cups and 


balls. 


CHAPTER XII. 


On fair ground ' 
I could beat forty of them! 
Coriolanus. 


Ir doubtless occurred to many that were present 
at the trial we have described, that it was managed 
in a singular manner, and that the quarrel, which 
had the appearance of having taken place between 
the Court and the Crown Counsel, might proceed 
from some private understanding betwixt them, the 
object of which was the miscarriage of the accusa- 
tion. Yet thoughsuch underhand dealing was much 
suspected, the greater part of the audience, being 
well educated and intelligent, had already suspected 
the bubble of the Popish Plot, and were glad to see 
that accusations, founded on what had already cost 
so much blood, could be evaded in any way. But 
the crowd, who waited in the Court of Requests, 
and in the hall, and without doors, viewed in a very 
different light the combination, as they interpreted 
it, between the Judge and the Attorney-General, 
for the escape of the prisoners. ° 

Oates, whom less provocation than he had that 
day received often induced to behave like one 
frantic with passion, threw himself amongst the 
crowd, and repeated till he was hoarse, “Theay are 
stoifling the Plaat!—theay are straangling the 
Plaat!— My Laard Justice and Maaster Attarney 
are in league to secure the escape of the plaaters 
and Paapists!” 
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“Tt is the device of the Papist whore of Ports: 
mouth,” said one. 

“ Of old Rowley himself,” said another. 

“Tf he could be murdered by himself, why, hang 
those that would hinder it!” exclaimed a third. 

“He should be tried,” said a fourth, “for con- 
spiring his own death, and hanged in terrorem.” 

In the meanwhile, Sir Geoffrey, his son, and their 
little companion, left the hall, intending to go to 
Lady Peveril’s lodgings, which had been removed 
to Fleet Street. She had been relieved from consid- 
erable inconvenience, as Sir Geoffrey gave Julian 
hastily to understand, by an angel, in the shape of a 
young friend, and she now expected them doubtless 
with impatience. Humanity, and some indistinct 
idea of having unintentionally hurt the feelings of 
the poor dwarf, induced the honest Cavalier to ask 
this unprotected being to go with them. “He 
knew Lady Peveril’s lodgings were but small,” he 
said; “but it would be strange, if there was not 
some cupboard large enough to accommodate the 
little gentleman.” 

The dwarf registered this well-meant remark in 
his mind, to be the subject of a proper explanation, 
along with the unhappy reminiscence of the tren- 
cher-hornpipe, whenever time should permit an 
argument of such nicety. 

And thus they sallied from the hall, attracting 
general observation, both from the circumstances in 
which they had stood so lately, and from their 
resemblance, as a wag of the Inner Temple expressed 
it, to the three degrees of comparison, Large, Lesser, 
Least. But they had not passed far along the 
street, when Julian perceived, that more malevolent 
passions than mere curiosity began to actuate the 
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crowd, which followed, and, as it were, dogged their 
mutions. 

“There go the Papist cut-throats, tantivy for 
Rome!” said one fellow. 

“Tantivy to Whitehall, you mean!” said another. 

“ Ah! the blood-thirsty villains!” cried a woman: 
“Shame, one of them should be suffered to live, 
after poor Sir Edmundsbury’s cruel murder!” 

“Out upon the mealy-mouthed jury, that turned 
out the bloodhounds on an innocent town!” cried 
a fourth. 

In short, the tumult thickened, and the word 
began to pass among the more desperate, “ Lambe 
them, lads ; Lambe them!” —a cant phrase of the 
time, derived from the fate of Dr. Lambe, an astrolo- 
ger and quack, who was knocked on the head by 
the rabble in Charles the First’s time. 

Julian began to be much alarmed at these symp- 
toms of violence, and regretted that they had not 
gone down to the city by water. It was now too 
late to think of that mode of. retreating, and he 
therefore requested his father in a whisper to walk 
steadily forward towards Charing Cross, taking no 
notice of the insults which might be cast upon them, 
while the steadiness of their pace and appearance 
might prevent the rabble from resorting to actual 
violence. The execution of this prudent resolution 
was prevented after they had passed the palace, by 
the hasty disposition of the elder Sir Geoffrey, and 
the no less choleric temper of Galfridus Minimus, 
who had a soul which spurned all odds, as well of 
numbers as of size. 

“Now a murrain take the knaves, with their 
holloaing and whooping,” said the larger knight ; 
“by this day, if I could but light on a weapon, I 
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would cudgel reason and loyalty into some of their 
carcasses !” 

«“ And I also,’ said the dwarf, who was toiling 
to keep up with the longer strides of his compan- 
ions, and therefore spoke in a very phthisical tone, 
— “TJ also will cudgel the plebeian knaves beyond 
measure — he !— hem!” 

Among the crowd who thronged around them, im- 
peded, and did all but assault them, was a mischiev- 
ous shoemaker’s apprentice, who, hearing this un- 
lucky vaunt of the valorous dwarf, repaid it by 
flapping him on the head with a boot which he was 
carrying home to the owner, so as to knock the little 
gentleman’s hat over his eyes. The dwarf, thus 
rendered unable to discover the urchin that had 
given him the offence, flew with instinctive ambi- 
tion against the biggest fellow in the crowd, who 
received the onset with a kick on the stomach, which 
made the poor little champion reel back to his com- 
panions. They were now assaulted on all sides; 
but fortune, complying with the wish of Sir Geof- 
frey the larger, ordained that the scuffle should hap- 
pen near the booth of a cutler, from amongst whose 
wares, as they stood exposed to the public, Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril snatched a broadsword, which he 
brandished with the formidable address of one who 
had for many a day been in the familiar practice of 
using such a weapon. Julian, while at the same 
time he called loudly for a peace-officer, and re- 
minded the assailants that they were attacking 
inoffensive passengers, saw nothing better for it than 
to imitate his father’s example, and seized also one 
of the weapons thus opportunely offered. 

When they displayed these demonstrations of 
defence, the rush which the rabble at first made 
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towards them was so great as to throw down the 
unfortunate dwarf, who would have been trampled 
to death in the scuffle, had not his stout old name- 
sake cleared the rascal crowd from about him with a 
few flourishes of his weapon, and seizing on the 
fallen champion, put him out of danger, (except 
from missiles,) by suddenly placing him on the bulk- 
head, that is to say, the flat wooden roof of the 
cutler’s projecting booth. From the rusty iron- 
ware which was displayed there, the dwarf instantly 
snatched an old rapier and target, and, covering 
himself with the one, stood making passes with the 
other, at the faces and eyes of the people in the 
street ; so much delighted with his post of vantage, 
that he called loudly to his friends who were skir- 
mishing with the rioters on more equal terms as to 
position, to lose no time in putting themselves un- 
der his protection. But far from being in a situa- 
tion to need his assistance, the father and son might 
easily have extricated themselves from the rabble 
by their own exertions, could they have thought of 
leaving the mannikin in the forlorn situation, in 
which, to every eye but his own, he stood like a 
diminutive puppet, tricked out with sword and 
target as a fencing-master’s sign. 

Stones and sticks began now to fly very thick, 
and the crowd, notwithstanding the exertions of 
the Peverils to disperse them with as little harm 
as possible, seemed determined on mischief, when 
some gentlemen who had been at the trial, under- 
standing that the prisoners who had been just ac- 
quitted were in danger of being murdered by the 
populace, drew their swords, and made forward to 
effect their rescue, which was completed by a small 
party of the King’s Life-Guards, who had been 
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dispatched from their ordinary post of alarm, upon 
intelligence of what was passing. When this un- 
expected reinforcement arrived, the old jolly Knight 
at once recognised, amidst the cries of those who 
then entered upon action, some of the sounds which 
had animated his more active years. 

“Where be these cuckoldy Roundheads?” cried 
some. — “ Down with the sneaking knaves!” cried 
others. — “ The King and his friends, and the devil 
a one else!” exclaimed a third set, with more oaths 
and d—n me’s, than, in the present more correct 
age, 1t is necessary to commit to paper. 

The old soldier, pricking up his ears like an ancient 
hunter at the cry of the hounds, would gladly have 
scoured the Strand, with the charitable purpose, 
now he saw himself so well supported, of knocking 
the London knaves, who had insulted him, into 
twiggen bottles; but he was withheld by the pru- 
dence of Julian, who, though himself extremely 
irritated by the unprovoked ill usage which they 
had received, saw himself in a situation in which it 
was necessary to exercise more caution than ven- 
geance. He prayed and pressed his father to seek 
some temporary place of retreat from the fury of the 
populace, while that prudent measure was yet in 
their power. The subaltern officer who commanded 
the party of the Life-Guards, exhorted the old Cay- 
alier eagerly to the same sage counsel, using, as a 
spice of compulsion, the name of the King; while 
Julian strongly urged that of his mother. The old 
Knight looked at his blade, crimsoned with cross- 
cuts and slashes which he had given to the most 
forward of the assailants, with the eye of one not 
half sufficed. 

“T would I had pinked one of the knaves at least 
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— but I know not how it was, when I looked on 
their broad round English faces, I shunned to use 
my point, and only sliced the rogues a little.” 

“But the King’s. pleasure,” said the officer, “is, 
that no tumult be prosecuted.” 

“My mother,” said Julian, “will die with fright, 
if the rumour of this scuffle reaches her ere we see 
ner.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Knight, “the King’s Majesty, 
and my good dame — well, their pleasure be done, 
that’s all I can say — Kings and ladies must be 
obeyed. But which way to retreat, since retreat we 
needs must ?” 

Julian would have been at some loss to advise 
what course to take, for every body in the vicinity 
had shut up their shops, and chained their doors, 
upon observing the confusion become so formidable. 
The poor cutler, however, with whose goods they 
made so free, offered them an asylum on the part 
of his landlord, whose house served as a rest for 
his shop, and only intimated gently, he hoped the 
gentlemen would consider him for the use of his 
weapons. 

Julian was hastily revolving whether they ought, 
in prudence, to accept this man’s invitation, aware, 
by experience, how many trepans, as they were then 
termed, were used betwixt two contending factions, 
each too inveterate to be very scrupulous of the 
character of fair play to an enemy, when the dwarf, 
exerting his cracked, voice to the uttermost, and 
shrieking like an exhausted herald, from the exalted 
station which he still occupied on the bulk-head, 
exhorted them to accept the offer of the worthy 
man of the mansion. “He himself,” he said, as 
he reposed himself after the glorious conquest in 
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which he had some share, “had been favoured with 
a beatific vision, too splendid to be described to 
common and mere mortal ears, but which had com- 
manded him, in a voice to which his heart had 
bounded as to a trumpet sound, to take refuge with 
the worthy person of the house, and cause his friends 
to do so.” 

“ Vision !” said the Knight of the Peak, — “sound 
of a trumpet! — the little man is stark mad.” 

But the cutler, in great haste, intimated to them 
that their little friend had received an intimation 
from a gentlewoman of his acquaintance, who spoke 
to him from the window, while he stood on the 
bulk-head, that they would find a safe retreat in his 
landlord’s; and desiring them to attend to two or 
three deep though distant huzzas, made them aware 
that the rabble were up still, and would soon be upon 
them with renewed violence, and increased numbers. 

The father and son, therefore, hastily thanked the 
officer and his party, as well as the other gentlemen 
who had volunteered in their assistance, lifted little 
Sir Geoffrey Hudson from the conspicuous post 
which he had so creditably occupied during the 
skirmish, and followed the footsteps of the tenant 
of the booth, who conducted them down a blind 
alley, and through one or two courts, in case, as he 
said, any one might have watched where they bur- 
rowed, and so into a back-door. This entrance 
admitted them to a staircase carefully hung with 
straw mats to exclude damp,.from the upper step 
of which they entered upon a tolerably large with- 
drawing-room, hung with coarse green serge edged 
with gilded leather, which the poorer or more eco- 
nomical citizens at that time used instead of tapestry 
or wainscoting. 
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Here the poor cutler received from Julian such 
a gratuity for the loan of the swords, that he gen- 
erously abandoned the property to the gentlemen 
who had used them so well; “the rather,” he said, 
“that he saw, by the way they handled their 
weapons, that they were men of mettle, and tall 
fellows.” 

Here the dwarf smiled on him courteously, and 
bowed, thrusting, at the same time, his hand into 
his pocket, which, however, he withdrew carelessly, 
probably because he found he had not the means 
of making the small donation which he had 
meditated. 

The cutler proceeded to say, as he bowed and 
was about to withdraw, that he saw there would 
be merry days yet in Old England, and that Bil- 
boa blades would fetch as good a price as ever. “I 
remember,” he said, “gentlemen, though I was 
then but a prentice, the demand for weapons in the 
years forty-one and forty-two; sword blades were 
more in request than toothpicks, and Old Ironsides, 
my master, took more for rascally Provant rapiers, 
than I dare ask now-a-days for a Toledo. But, to 
be sure, a man’s life then rested on the blade he 
carried ; the Cavaliers and Roundheads fought every 
day at the gates of Whitehall, as it is like, gentle- 
men, by your good example, they may do again, 
when I shall be enabled to leave my pitiful booth, 
and open a shop of better quality. 1 hope you will 
recommend me, gentlemen, to your friends. I am 
always provided with ware which a gentleman may 
risk his life on.” 

“Thank you, good friend,” said Julian, “1 pri- 
thee begone. I trust we shall need thy ware no 
more for some time at least.” 
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The cutler retired, while the dwarf holloaed after 
him down stairs, that he would call on him soon, 
and equip himself with a longer blade, and one more 
proper for action; although, he said, the little 
weapon he had did well enough for a walking- 
sword, or in a skirmish with such canaille as they 
had been engaged with. 

The cutler returned at this summons, and agreed 
to pleasure the little man with a weapon more suit- 
able to his magnanimity; then, as if the thought 
had suddenly occurred to him, he said, “ But, gen- 
tlemen, it will be but wild work to walk with your 
naked swords through the Strand, and it can scarce 
fail to raise the rabble again. If you please, while 
you repose yourselves here, I can fit the blades 
with sheaths.” 

The proposal seemed so reasonable, that Julian 
and his father gave up their weapons to the friendly 
cutler, an example which the dwarf followed, after 
a moment’s hesitation, not caring, as he magnifi- 
cently expressed it, to part so soon with the trusty 
friend which fortune had but the moment before 
restored to his hand. The man retired with the 
weapons under his arm; and, in shutting the door 
behind him, they heard him turn the key. 

“Did you hear that?” said Sir Geoffrey to his 
son — “and we are disarmed!” 

Julian, without reply, examined the door, which 
was fast secured; and then looked at the casements, 
which were at a story’s height from the ground, 
and grated besides with iron. “I cannot think,” 
he said, after a moment’s pause, “that the fellow 
means to trepan us; and, in any event, I trust we 
should have no difficulty in forcing the door, or 
otherwise making an escape. But, before resorting 
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to such violent measures, I think it is better to give 
the rabble leisure to disperse, by waiting this man’s 
return with our weapons within a reasonable time, 
when, if he does not appear, I trust we shall find 
little difficulty in extricating ourselves.” As he 
spoke thus, the hangings were pulled aside, and, 
from a small door which was concealed behind them. 
Major Bridgenorth entered the room. 


VOL. 111. — 13 


CHAPTER XIII. 


He came amongst them like a new-raised spirit, 
To speak of dreadful judgments that impend, 
And of the wrath to come. 
The Reformer. 


Ine astonishment of Julian at the unexpected 
apparition of Bridgenorth, was instantly succeeded 
by apprehension of his father’s violence, which he 
had every reason to believe would break forth 
against one, whom he himself could not but rever- 
ence on account of his own merits, as well as because 
he was the father of Alice. The appearance of 
Bridgenorth was not, however, such as to awaken 
resentment. His countenance was calm, his step 
slow and composed, his eye not without the indica- 
tion of some deep-seated anxiety, but without any 
expression either of anger or of triumph. “ You are 
welcome,” he said, “Sir Geoffrey Peveril, to the shelter 
and hospitality of this house; as welcome as you 
would have been in other days, when we called each 
other neighbours and friends.” 

“Odzooks,”’ said the old Cavalier, “and had I 
known it was thy house, man, I would sooner had 
my heart's blood run down the kennel, than my foot 
should have crossed your threshold — in the way of 
seeking safety, that is.” 

“T forgive your inveteracy,” said Major Bridge- 
north, “on account of your prejudices.” 

“Keep your forgiveness,” answered the Cavalier, 
“until you are pardoned yourself. By Saint George, 
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I have sworn, if ever I got my heels out of yon ras- 
cally prison, whither I was sent much through your 
means, Master Bridgenorth, — that you should pay 
the reckoning for my bad lodging. —I will strike 
no man in his own house; but if you will cause the 
fellow to bring back my weapon, and take a turn 
in that blind court there below, along with me, you 
shall soon see what chance a traitor hath with a 
true man, and a kennel-blooded Puritan with 
Peveril of the Peak.” 

Bridgenorth smiled with much composure. 
“When I was younger and more warm-blooded,” 
he replied, “ I refused your challenge, Sir Geoffrey ; 
it is not hkely I should now accept it, when each 
is within. a stride of the grave. I have not spared, 
and will not spare, my blood, when my country 
wants it.” 

“That is, when there is any chance of treason 
against the King,” said Sir Geoffrey. 

“Nay, my father,” said Julian, “let us hear 
Master Bridgenorth! We have been sheltered in 
his house ; and although we now see him in Lon- 
don, we should remember that he did not appear 
against us this day, when perhaps his evidence 
might have given a fatal turn to our situation.” 

“You are right, young man,” said Bridgenorth ; 
“and it should be some pledge of my sincere good 
will, that I was this day absent from Westminster, 
when a few words from my mouth had ended the 
long line of Peveril of the Peak: It needed but 
ten minutes to walk to Westminster Hall, to have 
ensured your condemnation. But could I have done 
this, knowing, as I now know, that to thee, Julian 
Peveril, I owe the extrication of my daughter — of 
my dearest Alice— the memory of her departed 
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mother — from the snares which hell and profligacy 
had opened around her ?” 

“She is, I trust, safe,” said Peveril, eagerly, and 
almost forgetting his father’s presence ; “she is, I 
trust, safe, and in your own wardship ?” 

“Not in mine,” said the dejected father; “but 
in that of one in whose protection, next to that of 
Heaven, I can most fully confide.” 

«Are you sure—are you very sure of that?” 
repeated Julian, eagerly. “I found her under the 
charge of one to whom she had been trusted, and 
who yet” 

“And who yet was the basest of women,” 
answered Bridgenorth; “but he who selected her 
for the charge was deceived in her character.” 

“Say rather you were deceived in his ; remember 
that when we parted at Moultrassie, | warned you 
of that Ganlesse — that” 

“T know your meaning,” said Bridgenorth ; “ nor 
did you err in describing him as a worldly-wise man. 
But he has atoned for his error by recovering Alice 
from the dangers into which she was plunged when 
separated from you; and besides, I have not thought 
meet again to intrust him with the charge that is 
dearest to me.” 

“JT thank God your eyes are thus far opened!” 
said Julian. 

“This day will open them wide, or close them for 
ever,” answered Bridgenorth. 

During this dialogue, which the speakers hurried 
through without attending to the others who were 
present, Sir Geoffrey listened with surprise and 
eagerness, endeavouring to catch something which 
should render their conversation intelligible ; but 
as he totally failed in gaining any such key to their 
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meaning, he broke in with, —“’Sbloodand thunder 
Julian, what unprofitable gossip is this? What 
hast thou to do with this fellow, more than to 
bastinado him, if you should think it worth while to 
beat so old a rogue?” 

“My dearest father,” said Julian, “you know not 
this gentleman — Iam certain you do him injustice. 
My own obligations to him are many; and I am 
sure when you come to know them” 

“T hope I shall die ere that moment come,” said 
Sir Geoffrey; and continued with increasing vio- 
lence, “I hope in the mercy of Heaven, that I shall 
be in the grave of my ancestors, ere I learn that my 
son — my only son — the last hope of my ancient 
house — the last remnant of the name of Peveril — 
hath consented to receive obligations from the man 
on earth I am most bound to hate, were I not still 
more bound to contemn him!— Degenerate dog- 
whelp!” he repeated with great vehemence, “you 
colour, without replying! Speak, and disown such 
disgrace ; or, by the God of my fathers” 

The dwarf suddenly stepped forward, and called 
out, “ Forbear!” with a voice at once so discordant 
and commanding, that it sounded supernatural. 
“Man of sin and pride,” he said, “forbear; and 
call not the name of a holy God, to witness thine 
unhallowed resentments.” 

The rebuke so boldly and decidedly given, and 
the moral enthusiasm with which he spoke, gave 
the despised dwarf an ascendency for the moment 
over the fiery spirit of his gigantic namesake. Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril eyed him for an instant askance 
and shyly, as he might have done a supernatural 
apparition, and then muttered, “ What knowest thou 
of my cause of wrath ?”’ 
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“ Nothing,” said the dwarf ;— “nothing but this 
—that no cause can warrant the oath thou wert 
about to swear. Ungrateful man ! thou wert to-day 
rescued from the devouring wrath of the wicked, by 
a marvellous conjunction of circumstances — Is this 
a day, thinkest thou, on which to indulge thine own 
hasty resentments ? 

“I stand rebuked,” said Sir Geoffrey, “and by 
a singular monitor — the grasshopper, as the prayer- 
book saith, hath become a burden to me. — Julian, I 
will speak to thee of these matters hereafter; — and 
_ for you, Master Bridgenorth, I desire to have no far- 
ther communication with you, either in peace or in an- 
ger. Our time passes fast, and I would fain return to 
my family. Cause our weapons to be restored ; unbar 
the doors, and let us part without farther altercation, 
which can but disturb and aggravate our spirits.” 

“Sir Geoffrey Peveril,” said Bridgenorth, “I 
have no desire to vex your spirit or my own; but, 
for thus soon dismissing you, that may hardly be, 
it being a course inconsistent with the work which 
I have on hand.” 

“ How, sir! Do you mean that we should abide 
here, whether with or against our inclinations ¢” 
said the dwarf. “ Were it not that I am laid under 
charge to remain here, by one who hath the best 
right to command this poor microcosm, I would 
show thee that bolts and bars are unavailing 
restraints on such as I am.” 

“Truly,” said Sir Geoffrey, “I think, upon an 
emergency, the little man might make his escape 
through the keyhole.” 

3ridgenorth’s face was moved into something like 
a ainile at the swaggering speech of the pigmy shares 
aud the contemptuous commentary of Sir Geoffrey 
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Peveril; but such an expression never dwelt on his 
features for two seconds together, and he replied 
in these words :— “Gentlemen, each and all of you 
must be fain to content yourselves. Believe me, 
no hurt is intended towards you; on the contrary, 
your remaining here will be a means of securing 
your safety, which would be otherwise deeply 
endangered. It will be your own fault if a hair of 
your heads is hurt. But the stronger force is on my 
side ; and, whatever harm you may meet with should 
you attempt to break forth by violence, the blame 
must rest with yourselves. If you will not believe 
me, I will permit Master Julian Peveril to accom- 
pany me, where he shall see that I am provided 
fully with the means of repressing violence.” 

“Treason !— treason!” exclaimed the old Knight 
— “Treason against God and King Charles !—O 
for one half hour of the broadsword which I parted 
with like an ass!” 

“Hold, my father, I conjure you!” said Julian. 
“T will go with Master Bridgenorth, since he re- 
quests it. I will satisfy myself whether there be 
danger, and of what nature. It is possible I may 
prevail on him to desist from some desperate mea- 
sure, if such be indeed in agitation. Should it be 
necessary, fear not that your son will behave as he 
ought to do.” 

“Do your pleasure, Julian,” said his father; “I 
will confide in thee. But if you betray my confi- 
dence, a father’s curse shall cleave to you.” 

Bridgenorth now motioned to Peveril to follow 
him, ead they passed through the small door by 
which he had entered. 

‘The passage led to a véeuibale or anteroom, in 
which several other doors and passages seemed to 
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centre. Through one of these Julian was conducted 
by Bridgenorth, walking with silence and precau- 
tion, in obedience to a signal made by his guide to 
that effect. As they advanced, he heard sounds, 
like those of the human voice, engaged in urgent 
and emphatic declamation. With slow and light 
steps Bridgenorth conducted him through a door 
which terminated this passage; and as he entered 
a little gallery, having a curtain in front, the sound 
of the preacher’s voice — for such it now seemed — 
became distinct and audible. 

Julian now doubted not that he was in one of 
those conventicles, which, though contrary to the 
existing laws, still continued to be regularly held in 
different parts of London and the suburbs. Many 
of these, as frequented by persons of moderate poli- 
tical principles, though dissenters from the church 
for conscience’ sake, were connived at by the pru- 
dence or timidity of the government. But some of 
them, in which assembled the fiercer and more ex- 
alted sects of Independents, Anabaptists, Fifth- 
Monarchy men, and other sectaries, whose stern 
enthusiasm had contributed so greatly to effect the 
overthrow of the late King’s throne, were sought 
after, suppressed, and dispersed, whenever they 
could be discovered. 

Julian was soon satisfied that the meeting into 
which he was thus secretly introduced, was one of 
the latter class ; and, to judge by the violence of the 
preacher, of the most desperate character. He was 
still more effectually convinced of this, when, at a 
sign from Bridgenorth, he cautiously unclosed a 
part of the curtain which hung before the gallery, 
and thus, unseen himself, looked down on the audi- 
ence, and obtained a view of the preacher. 
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About two hundred persons were assembled be- 
neath, in an area filled up with benches, as if for the 
exercise of worship; and they were all of the male 
sex, and well armed with pikes and muskets, as well 
as swords and pistols. Most of them had the ap- 
pearance of veteran soldiers, now past the middle of 
life, yet retaining such an appearance of strength 
as might well supply the loss of youthful agility. 
They stood, or sat, in various attitudes of stern at- 
tention ; and, resting on their spears and muskets, 
kept their eyes firmly fixed on the preacher, who 
ended the violence of his declamation by displaying 
from the pulpit a banner, on which was represented 
a lion, with the motto, “ Vicit Leo ex tribu Juda.” 

The torrent of mystical yet animating eloquence 
of the preacher—an old grey-haired man, whom 
zeal seemed to supply with the powers of voice and 
action, of which years had deprived him — was 
suited to the taste of his audience, but could not 
be transferred to these pages without scandal and 
impropriety. He menaced the rulers of England 
with all the judgments denounced on those of 
Moab and Assyria—he called upon the saints to 
be strong, to be up and doing; and promised those 
miracles which, in the campaigns of Joshua, and his 
successors the valiant Judges of Israel, supplied all 
odds against the Amorites, Midianites, and Philis- 
tines. He sounded trumpets, opened vials, broke 
seals, and denounced approaching judgments under 
all the mystical signs of the Apocalypse. The end 
of the world was announced, accompanied with all 
its preliminary terrors. 

Julian, with deep anxiety, soon heard enough to 
make him aware, that the meeting was likely to ter- 
minate in open insurrection, like that of the Fifth- 
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Monarchy men under Venner, at an earlier period 
of Charles’s reign ; and he was not a little concerned 
at the probability of Bridgenorth’s being impli- 
cated in so criminal and desperate an undertaking. 
If he had retained any doubts of the issue of the 
meeting, they must have been removed when the 
preacher called on his hearers to renounce all ex- 
pectation which had hitherto been entertained of 
safety to the nation, from the execution of the or- 
dinary laws of the land. This, he said, was at best 
but a carnal seeking after earthly aid—a going 
down to Egypt for help, which the jealousy of their 
Divine Leader would resent as a fleeing to another 
rock, and a different banner, from that which was 
this day displayed over them. — And here he sol- 
emnly swung the bannered lion over their heads, 
as the only sign under which they ought to seek for 
life and safety. He then proceeded to insist, that 
recourse to ordinary justice was vain as well as 
sinful. 

“The event of that day at Westminster,” he 
said, “might teach them that the Man at White- 
hall was even as the Man his father;” and he 
closed a long tirade against the vices of the Court, 
with assurance “that Tophet was ordained of old — 
for the King it was made hot.” 

As the preacher entered on a description of the 
approaching theocracy, which he dared to prophesy, 
Bridgenorth, who appeared for a time to have for- 
gotten the presence of Julian, whilst with stern 
and fixed attention he drank in the words of the 
preacher, seemed suddenly to collect himself, and, 
taking Julian by the hand, led him out of the 
gallery, of which he carefully closed the door, inte 
an apartment at no great distance. 
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When they arrived there, he anticipated the ex- 
postulations of Julian, by asking him, in a tone of 
severe triumph, whether these men he had seen were 
likely to do their work negligently, or whether it 
would not be perilous to attempt to force their way 
from a house, when all the avenues were guarded 
by such as he had now seen — men of war from 
their childhood upwards. 

“Tn the name of Heaven,” said Julian, without 
replying to Bridgenorth’s question, “for what des- 
perate purpose have you assembled so many desperate 
men ? Iam well aware that your sentiments of reli- 
gion are peculiar ; but beware how you deceive your- 
self — No views of religion can sanction rebellion and 
murder; and such are the natural and necessary con- 
sequences of the doctrine we have just heard poured 
into the ears of fanatical and violent enthusiasts.” 

“My son,” said Bridgenorth, calmly, “in the days 
of my nonage, I thought as you do. I deemed it 
sufficient to pay my tithes of cummin and anniseed — 
my poor petty moral observances of the old law; 
and I thought I was heaping up precious things, 
when they were in value no more than the husks 
of the swine-trough. Praised be Heaven, the scales 
are fallen from mine eyes; and after forty years’ 
wandering in the desert of Sinai, I am at length 
arrived in the land of Promise — My corrupt human 
nature has left me—TI have cast my slough, and 
can now with some conscience put my hand to the 
plough, certain that there is no weakness left in me 
wherethrough I may look back. The furrows,” he 
added, bending his brows, while a gloomy fire filled 
his large eyes, “must be drawn long and deep, and 
watered by the blood of the mighty.” 

There was a change in Bridgenorth’s tone and 
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manner, when he used these singular expressions, 
which convinced Julian, that his mind, which had 
wavered for so many years between his natural 
good sense and the insane enthusiasm of the time, 
had finally given way to the latter; and, sensible 
of the danger in which the unhappy man himself, 
the innocent and beautiful Alice, and his own father, 
were likely to be placed —to say nothing of the 
general risk of the community by a sudden insur- 
rection, he at the same time felt that there was no 
chance of reasoning effectually with one who would 
oppose spiritual conviction to all arguments which 
reason could urge against his wild schemes. To 
touch his feelings seemed a more probable resource ; 
and Julian therefore conjured Bridgenorth to think 
how much his daughter’s honour and safety were 
concerned in his abstaining from the dangerous 
course which he meditated. “If you fall,” he said, 
“must she not pass under the power and guardian- 
ship of her uncle, whom you allow to have shown 
himself capable of the grossest mistake in the choice 
of her female protectress ; and whom I believe, upon 
good grounds, to have made that infamous choice 
with his eyes open ?” 

“Young man,” answered Bridgenorth, “ you make 
me feel like the poor bird, around whose wing some 
wanton boy has fixed a line, to pull the struggling 
wretch to earth at his pleasure. Know, since thou 
wilt play this cruel part, and drag me down from 
higher contemplations, that she with whom Alice 
is placed, and who hath in future full power to 
guide her motions and decide her fate, despite of 
Christian and every one else, is—I will not tell 
thee who she is— Enough —no one —thou least 
of all, needs to fear for her safety.” 
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At this moment a side-door opened, and Christian 
himself came into the apartment. He started and 
coloured when he saw Julian Peveril; then turn- 
ing to Bridgenorth with an assumed air of indiffer- 
ence, asked, “Is Saul among the prophets ?—Isa 
Peveril among the saints ?” 

“No, brother,” replied Bridgenorth, “his time is 
not come, more than thine own— thou art too deep 
in the ambitious intrigues of manhood, and he in the 
giddy passions of youth, to hear the still calm voice 
— You will both hear it, as I trust and pray.” 

“ Master Ganlesse, or Christian, or by whatever 
name you are called,” said Julian, “by whatever 
reasons you guide yourself in this most perilous 
matter, you at least are not influenced by any idea 
of an immediate divine command for commencing 
hostilities against the state. Leaving, therefore, for 
the present, whatever subjects of discussion may be 
between us, I implore you as a man of shrewdness 
and sense, to join with me in dissuading Master 
Bridgenorth from the fatal enterprise which he now 
meditates.” 

“Young gentleman,” said Christian, with great 
composure, “when we met in the west, I was will- 
ing to have made a friend of you, but you rejected 
the overture. You might, however, even then have 
seen enough of me to be assured, that I am not likely 
to rush too rashly on any desperate undertaking. 
As to this which lies before us, my brother Bridge- 
north brings to it the simplicity, though not the 
harmlessness of the dove, and I the subtilty of the 
serpent. He hath the leading of saints who are 
moved by the spirit; and I can add to their efforts 
a powerful body, who have for their instigators, the 
world, the devil, and the flesh.” 
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«And can you,” said Julian, looking at Bridge- 
north, “accede to such an unworthy union ?” 

“T unite not with them,” said Bridgenorth ; “ but 
I may not, without guilt, reject the aid which Proy- 
idence sends to assist his servants. We are our- 
selves few, though determined — Those whose 
swords come to help the cutting-down of the har- 
vest, must be welcome— When their work is 
wrought, they will be converted or scattered. — 
Have you been at York-Place, brother, with that 
unstable epicure? We must have his last resolu- 
tion, and that within an hour.” 

Christian looked at Julian, as if his presence pre- 
vented him from returning an answer; upon 
which Bridgenorth arose, and taking the young man 
by the arm, led him out of the apartment, into 
that in which they had left his father; assuring 
him by the way, that determined and vigilant guards 
were placed in every different quarter by which 
escape could be effected, and that he would do well 
to persuade his father to remain a quiet prisoner 
for a few hours. 

Julian returned him no answer, and Bridgenorth 
presently retired, leaving him alone with his father 
and Hudson. To their questions he could only 
briefly reply, that he feared they were trepanned, 
since they were in the house with at least two hun- 
dred fanatics, completely armed, and apparently 
prepared for some desperate enterprise. Their own 
want of arms precluded the possibility of open vio- 
lence; and however unpleasant it might be to re- 
main in such a condition, it seemed difficult, from 
the strength of the fastenings at doors and win- 
dows, to attempt any secret escape without instan- 
taneous detection. 
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The valiant dwarf alone nursed hopes, with which 
he in vain endeavoured to inspire his companions 
in affliction. “The fair one whose eyes,” he said, 
“were like the twin stars of Leda” —for the little 
man was a great admirer of lofty language — “had 
not invited him, the most devoted, and, it might be, 
not the least favoured of her servants, into this place 
as a harbour, in order that he might therein suffer 
shipwreck ; and he generously assured his friends, 
that in his safety they also should be safe.” 

Sir Geoffrey, little cheered by this intimation, 
expressed his despair at not being able to get the 
length of Whitehall, where he trusted to find as 
many jolly Cavaliers as would help him to stifle the 
whole nest of wasps in their hive; while Julian was 
of opinion that the best service he could now render 
Bridgenorth, would be timeously to disclose his 
plot, and, if possible, to send him at the same time 
warning to save his person. 

But we must leave them to meditate over their 
plans at leisure; no one of which, as they all 
depended on their previous escape from confinement, 
seemed in any great chance of being executed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


And some for safety took the dreadful leap ; 
Some for the voice of Heaven seem’d calling on them ; 
Some for advancement, or for lucre’s sake — 
I leap’d in frolic, 
The Dream. 


AFTER a private conversation with Bridgenorth, 
Christian hastened to the Duke of Buckingham’s 
hotel, taking at the same time such a route as to 
avoid meeting with any acquaintance.. He was 
ushered into the apartment of the Duke, whom he 
found cracking and eating filberts, with a flask of 
excellent white wine at his elbow. “Christian,” 
said his Grace, “come help me to laugh —I have 
bit Sir Charles Sedley — flung him for a thousand, 
by the gods!” 

“T am glad at your luck, my Lord Duke,” 
replied Christian; “but Iam come here on serious 
business.” 

“ Serious ?— why, I shall hardly be serious in my 
life again — ha, ha, ha!—and for luck, it was no 
such thing — sheer wit, and excellent contrivance ; 
and but that I don’t care to affront Fortune, like 
the old Greek general, I might tell her to her face 
—In this thou hadst no share. You have heard, 
Ned Christian, that Mother Cresswell is dead ?” 

“Yes, I did hear that the devil hath got his due,” 
answered Christian. 

“Well,” said the Duke, “you are ungrateful; 
for I know you have been obliged to her, as well 
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as others. Before George, a most benevolent and 
helpful old lady ; and that she might not sleep in 
an unblest grave, I betted —do you mark me — with 
Sedley, that I would write her funeral-sermon ; that 
it should be every word in praise of her life and con- 
versation; that it should be all true, and yet that 
the diocesan should be unable to lay his thumb on 
Quodling, my little chaplain, who should preach it.” 

“T perfectly see the difficulty, my Lord,” said 
Christian, who well knew that if he wished to 
secure attention from this volatile nobleman, he 
must first suffer, nay, encourage him, to exhaust the 
topic, whatever it might be, that had got temporary 
possession of his pineal gland. 

“Why,” said the Duke, “I caused my little 
Quodling to go through his oration thus — ‘That 
whatever evil reports had passed current during the 
lifetime of the worthy matron whom they had 
restored to dust that day, malice itself could not 
deny that she was born well, married well, lived 
well, and died well; since she was born in Shadwell, 
married to Cresswell, lived in Camberwell, and died 
in Bridewell.’ Here ended the oration, and with it 
Sedley’s ambitious hopes of overreaching Bucking- 
ham — ha, ha, ha!— And now, Master Christian, 
what are your commands for me to-day ? ” 

“First, to thank your Grace for being so atten- 
tive as to send so formidable a person as Colonel 
Blood, to wait upon your poor friend and servant. 
Faith, he took such an interest in my leaving town, 
that he wanted to compel me to do it at point of 
fox, so I was obliged to spill a little of his malapert 
blood. Your Grace’s swordsmen have had ill luck 
of late; and it is hard, since you always choose the 
best hands, and such scrupleless knaves too.” 

VOL. 111. — 14 
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“Come now, Christian,” said the Duke, “do 
not thus exult over me; a great mam if I may so 
call myself, is never greater than amid miscarriage. 
I only played this little trick on you, Christian, to 
impress on you a wholesome idea of the interest I 
take in your motions. The scoundrel’s having dared 
to draw upon you, is a thing not to be forgiven. — 
What! injure my old friend, Christian ?” 

“And why not,” said Christian, coolly, “if your 
old friend was so stubborn as not to go out of town, 
like a good boy, when your Grace required him to 
do so, for the civil purpose of entertaining his niece 
in his absence ?” 

“How — what!— how do you mean by my enter- 
taining your niece, Master Christian?” said the 
Duke. “She was a personage far beyond my poor 
attentions, being destined, if I recollect aright, to 
something like royal favour.” 

“Tt was her fate, however, to be the guest of your 
Grace’s convent for a brace of days, or so. Marry, 
my lord, the father confessor was not at home, and 
— for convents have been scaled of late — returned 
not till the bird was flown.” 

“ Christian, thou art an old reynard —I see there 
is no doubling with thee. It was thou, then, stole 
away my pretty prize, but left me something so 
much prettier in my mind, that, had it not made 
itself wings to fly away with, I would have placed 
it in a cage of gold. Never be downcast, man; I 
forgive thee —I forgive thee.” 

“Your Grace is of a most merciful disposition, 
especially considering itis I who have had the 
wrong ; and sages have said, that he who doth the 
injury, is less apt to forgive than he who only sus- 
tains it.” 
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“True, true, Christian,” said the Duke, “ which, 
as you say, is something quite new, and places my 
clemency in a striking point of view. Well, then, 
thou forgiven man, when shall I see my Maurita- 
nian princess again ?” 

“Whenever I am certain that a quibble, and a 
carwhichit, or a play or a Bormon will not banish 
her from your Grace’s memory.” 

“ Not all the wit of South, or of Etherege,” said 
Buckingham, hastily, “to say nothing of my own, 
shall in future make me oblivious of what I owe the 
Morisco princess.” 

“Yet to leave the fair lady out of thought for 
a little while —a very little while,” said Christian, 
“since I swear that in due time your Grace shall 
see her, and know in her the most extraordinary 
woman that the age has produced — to leave her, I 
say, out of sight for a little while, has your Grace 
had late notice of your Duchess’s health ?” 

“Health!” said the Duke. “ Umph — no — 
nothing particular. She has been ill — but” —— 

“She is no longer so,” subjoined Christian ; 
“she died in Yorkshire forty-eight hours since.” 

“Thou must deal with the devil!” said the Duke. 

“Tt would ill become one of my name to do so,” 
replied Christian. “But, in the brief interval since 
your Grace hath known of an event which has not 
yet reached the public ear, you have, I believe, 
made proposals to the King for the handof the Lady 
Anne, second daughter of the Duke of York, and 
your Grace’s proposals have been rejected.” 

“Fiends and firebrands, villain!” said the Duke, 
starting up and seizing Christian by the collar; 
“who hath told thee that ?” 

“Take your hand from my cloak, my Lord Duke, 
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and I may answer you,” said Christian. “I have 
a scurvy touch of old puritanical humour about me, 
I abide not the imposition of hands. Take off your 
grasp from my cloak, or I will find means to make 
you unloose it.” 

The Duke, who had kept his right hand on his 
dagger-hilt while he held Christian’s collar with his 
left, unloosed it as he spoke, but slowly, and as one 
who rather suspends than abandons the execution 
of some hasty impulse; while Christian, adjusting 
his cloak with perfect composure, said, “Soh — my 
cloak being at liberty, we speak on equal terms. I 
come not to insult your Grace, but to offer you 
vengeance for the insult you have received.” 

“ Vengeance!” said the Duke — “ It is the dearest 
proffer man can present to me in my present mood. 
I hunger for vengeance — thirst for vengeance — 
could die to ensure vengeance !— ’Sdeath !” he con- 
tinued, walking up and down the large apartment 
with the most unrestrained and viclent agitation ; 
“T have chased this repulse out of my brain with 
ten thousand trifles, because I thought no one knew - 
it. But it is known, and to thee, the very common- 
sewer of Court secrets —the honour of Villiers is in 
thy keeping, Ned Christian! Speak, thou man of 
wiles and of intrigue — on whom dost thou promise 
the vengeance? Speak! and if thy answers meet 
my desires, I will make a bargain with thee as 
willingly as with thy master, Satan himself.” 

“JT will not be,” said Christian, “so unreasonable 
in my terms as stories tell of the old apostate; I 
will offer your Grace, as he might do, temporal pros- 
perity and revenge, which is his frequent recruiting 
money, but I leave it to yourself to provide, as you 
may be pleased, for your future salvation,” 
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The Duke. gazing upon him fixedly and sadly, 
replied, “I would to God, Christian, that I could 
read what purpose of damnable villainy thou hast 
to propose to me in thy countenance, without the 
necessity of thy using words!” 

“Your Grace can but try a guess,” said Chris- 
tian, calmly smiling. : 

“No,” replied the Duke, after gazing at hin 
again for the space of a minute; “thou art so 
deeply dyed an hypocrite, that thy mean features, 
and clear grey eye, are as likely to conceal treason, 
as any petty scheme of theft or larceny, more cor- 
responding to your degree.” 

“Treason, my lord?” echoed Christian; “you 
may have guessed more nearly than you were aware 
of. I honour your Grace’s penetration.” 

“Treason!” echoed the Duke. “Who dare 
name such a crime to me?” 

“Tf a name startles your Grace, you may call it 
vengeance — vengeance on the cabal of counsellors, 
who have ever countermined you, in spite of your 
wit and your interest with the King. — Vengeance 
on Arlington, Ormond — on Charles himself.” 

“No, by Heaven,” said the Duke, resuming his 


disordered walk through the apartment — “ Ven- 
geance on these rats of the Privy Council, — come 
at it as you will. But the King !— never — never. 


I have provoked him a hundred times, where he has 
stirred me once. I have crossed his path in state 
intrigue — rivalled him in love — had the advantage 
in both, — and, d—n it, he has forgiven me! If trea- 
son would put me in his throne, I have no apology 
for it — it were worse than bestial ingratitude.” 
“Nobly spoken, my lord,’ said Christian; “and 
consistent alike with the obligations under which 
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your Grace lies to Charles Stewart, and the sense 
you have ever shown of them. — Butit signifies not. 
If your Grace patronise not our enterprise, there 
is Shaftesbury — there is Monmouth ” 

“Scoundrel!” exclaimed the Duke, even more 
vehemently agitated than before, “think you that 
you shall carry on with others an enterprise which 
I have refused ? — No, by every heathen and every 
Christian god !— Hark ye, Christian, I will arrest 
you on the spot — I will, by gods and devils, and 
carry you to unravel your plot at Whitehall.” 

“Where the first words I speak,’ answered the 
imperturbable Christian, “will be to inform the 
Privy Council in what place they may find certain let- 
ters, wherewith your Grace has honoured your poor 
vassal, containing, as I think, particulars which his 
Majesty will read with more surprise than pleasure.” 

“*Sdeath, villain!” said the Duke, once more 
laying his hand on his poniard-hilt, “thou hast me 
again at advantage. I know not why I forbear to 
poniard you where you stand!” 

“T might fall, my Lord Duke,” said Christian, 
slightly colouring, and putting his right hand into 
his bosom, “though not, I think, unavenged — for 
I have not put my person into this peril altogether 
without means of defence. I might fall, but, alas! 
your Grace’s correspondence is in hands, which, by 
that very act, would be rendered sufficiently active 
in handing them to the King and the Privy Council. 
What say you to the Moorish Princess, my Lord 
Duke? What if I have left her executrix of my 
will, with certain instructions how to proceed if I 
return not unharmed from York-Place? O, my 
ford, though my head is in the wolf’s mouth, I was 
not goose enough to place it there without settling 
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how many carabines should be fired on the wolf, so 
soon as my dying cackle was heard. — Pshaw, my 
Lord Duke! you deal with a man of sense and 
courage, yet you speak to him as a child and a 
coward.” 

The Duke threw himself into a chair, fixed his 
eyes on the ground, and spoke without raising them. 
“T am about to call Jerningham,” he said; “ but 
fear nothing —it is only for a draught of wine — 
That stuff on the table may be a vehicle for filberts 
and walnuts, but not for such communications as 
yours. — Bring me champagne,” he said to the at- 
tendant who answered on his summons. 

The domestic returned, and brought a flask of 
champagne, with two large silver cups. One of 
them he filled for Buckingham, who, contrary to 
the usual etiquette, was always served first at home, 
and then offered the other to Christian, who de- 
clined to receive it. 

The Duke drank off the large goblet which was 
presented to him, and for a moment covered his 
forehead with the palm of his hand; then instantly 
withdrew it, and said, “Christian, speak your 
errand plainly. We know each other. If my 
reputation be in some degree in your hands, you are 
well aware that your life is in mine. Sit down,” 
he said, taking a pistol from his bosom and laying 
it on the table — “Sit down, and let me hear your 
proposal.” 

“My lord,” said Christian, smiling, “I shall pro- 
duce no such ultimate argument on my part, though 
possibly, in time of need, I may not be found des- 
titute of them. But my defence is in the situation 
of things, and in the composed view which, doubt- 
less, your Majesty will take of them.” 
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“Majesty!” repeated the Duke —“My good 
friend Christian, you have kept company with the 
Puritans so long, that you confuse the ordinary 
titles of the Court.” 

“T know not how to apologize,” said Christian, 
“unless your Grace will suppose that I spoke by 
prophecy.” 

“Such as the devil delivered to Macbeth,” said the 
Duke — again paced the chamber, and again seated 
himself, and said, “ Be plain, Christian —speak out 
at once, and manfully, what is it you intend ? ” 

“7,” said Christian —‘ What should I do?—I 
can do nothing in such a matter; but I thought it 
right that your Grace should know that the godly 
of this city ’— (he spoke the word with a kind of 
ironical grin) — “ are impatient of inactivity, and 
must needs be up and doing. My brother Bridge- 
north is at the head of all old Weiver’s congrega- 
tion; for you must know, that, after floundering 
from one faith to another, he hath now got beyond 
ordinances, and is become a Fifth-Monarchy man. 
He has nigh two hundred of Weiver’s people, fully 
equipped, and ready to fall on; and, with slight aid 
from your Grace’s people, they must carry White- 
hall, and make prisoners of all within it.” 

“ Rascal!” said the Duke, “ and is it to a Peer of 
England you make this communication ?” 

“Nay,” answered Christian, “I admit it would 
be extreme folly in your Grace to appear until all 
is over. But let me give Blood and the others a 
hint on your part. There are the four Germans 
also — right Knipperdolings and Anabaptists — will 
be specially useful. You are wise, my lord, and 
know the value of a corps of domestic gladiators, as 
well as did Octavius, Lepidus, and Antony, when, 
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by such family forces, they divided the world by 
indenture tripartite.” 

“Stay, stay,” said the Duke. “Even if these 
bloodhounds were to join with you—not that I 
would permit it without the most positive assu- 
rances for the King’s personal safety — but say the 
villains were to join, what hope have you of carrying 
the Court ?” 

“Bully Tom Armstrong,! my lord, hath pro- 
mised his interest with the Life-Guards. Then 
there are my Lord Shaftesbury’s brisk boys in the 
city — thirty thousand on the holding up a finger.” 

“Let him hold up both hands, and if he count a 
hundred for each finger,” said the Duke, “it will be 
more than I expect. You have not spoken to him ?” 

“Surely not, till your Grace’s pleasure was known. 
But, if he is not applied to, there is the Dutch train, 
Hans Snorehout’s congregation, in the Strand — 
there are the French Protestants in Piccadilly — 
there are the Family of Levi in Lewkenor’s Lane 
—the Muggletonians in Thames Street” 

“ Ah, faugh !— Out upon them — out upon them! 
— How the knaves will stink of cheese and tobacco 
when they come upon action ! — they will drown all 
the perfumes in Whitehall. Spare me the detail ,, 
and let me know, my dearest Ned, the sum total of 
thy most odoriferous forces.” 

“Fifteen hundred men, well armed,” said Uhristian, 
“besides the rabble that will rise to a certainty — 
they have already nearly torn to pieces the prisoners 
who were this day acquitted on account of the Plot.” 


1 Thomas, or Sir Thomas Armstrong, a person who had dis- 
tinguished himself in youth by duels and drunken exploits. 
He was particularly connected with the Duke of Monmouth, 
and was said to be concerned in the Rye—House Plot, for which he 
suffered capital punishment, 20th June, 1684. 
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« All, then, I understand. — And now, hark ye, 
most christian Christian,’ said he, wheeling his 
chair full in front of that on which his agent was 
seated, “you have told me many things to-day — 
Shall I be equally communicative? Shall I show 
you that my accuracy of information matches yours ? 
Shall I tell you, in a word, why you have at once 
resolved to push every one, from the Puritan to the 
free-thinker, upon a general attack of the Palace 
at Whitehall, without allowing me, a peer of the 
realm, time either to pause upon or to prepare for 
a step so desperate? Shall I tell you why you 
would lead or drive, seduce or compel me, into 
countenancing your measures ?” 

“My lord, if you please to form a guess,” said 
Christian, “I will answer with all sincerity, if you 
have assigned the right cause.’ 

aa Wate Countess of Derby is this day arrived, and 
attends the Court this evening, with hopes of the 
kindest reception. She may be surprised amid the 
mélée ?— Ha! Said I not right, Master Christian ? 
You, who pretend to offer me revenge, know your- 
self its exquisite sweetness.” 

“T would not presume,’ said Christian, half 
smiling, “ to offer your Grace a dish, without act- 
ing as your taster as well as purveyor.” 

“That’s honestly said,” said the Duke. “Away 
then, my friend. Give Blood this ring — he knows 
it, and knows how to obey him who bears it. Let 
him assemble my gladiators, as thou dost most. wit- 
tily term my coup jarrets. The old scheme of the 
German music may be resorted to, for I think thou 
hast the instruments ready. But take notice, I know 
nothing on’t ; and Rowley’s person must be safe — 
I will hang and burn on all hands if a hair of his 
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black periwig * be but singed.— Then what is to 
follow — a Lord Protector of the realm — or stay — 
Cromwell has made the word somewhat slovenly 
-and unpopular —a Lord Lieutenant of the King- 
dom ?— The patriots, who take it on themselves to 
revenge the injustice done to the country, and to 
remove evil counsellors from before the King’s 
throne, that it may be henceforward established in 
righteousness — so I think the rubric runs — cannot 
fail to make a fitting choice.” 

“They cannot, my Lord Duke,” said Christian, 
“since there is but one man in the three kingdoms 
on whom that choice can possibly fall.” 

“T thank you, Christian,” said his Grace; “and 
IT trust you. Away, and make all ready. Be 
assured your services shall not be forgot. We will 
have you near to us.’ 

“My Lord Duke,” said G@hristlen: “you bind me 
doubly to you. But remember, that as your Grace 
is spared any obnoxious praceedings which may 
befall in the way of military execution, or other- 
wise, so it will be advisable that you hold yourself 
in preparation, upon a moment’s notice, to put your- 
self at the head of a band of honourable friends and 
allies, and come presently to the palace, where you 
will be received by the victors as a commander, and 
by the vanquished as a preserver.” 

“JT conceive you—TI conceive you. I will be in 
prompt readiness,” said the Duke. 

“Ay, my lord,” continued Christian; “and, for 

1 Charles, to suit his dark complexion, always wore a black 
peruke. He used to say of the players, that if they wished to 
represent a villain on the stage, “ Odds-fish, they always clapp’d 
on him a black periwig, whereas the greatest rogue in England 


[meaning, probably, Dr. Oates] wears a white one.” — See Cux 
BER'S Apology. 
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Heaven’s sake, let none of those toys, which are the 
very Delilahs of your imagination, come across your 
Grace this evening, and interfere with the execu- 
tion of this sublime scheme.” : 

“ Why, Christian, dost think me mad?” was his 
Grace’s emphatic reply. “It is you who linger, 
when ‘all should be ordered for a deed so daring. 
Go then. — But hark ye, Ned; ere you go, tell me 
when I shall again see yonder thing of fire and air 
yon Eastern Peri, that glides into apartments by 
the keyhole, and leaves them through the casement 
—yon black-eyed houri of the Mahometan paradise 
— when, I say, shall I see her once more ?” 

“When your Grace has the truncheon of Lord 
Lieutenant of the Kingdom,” said Christian, and 
left the apartment. 

Buckingham stood fixed in contemplation for a 
moment after he was gone. “Should I have done 
this?” he said, arguing the matter with himself; 
“or had I the choice, rather, of doing aught else ? 
Should [ not hasten to the Court, and make Charles 
aware of the treason which besets him? YJ will, by 
Heaven !— Here, Jerningham, my coach, with the 
dispatch of light !— I will throw myself at his feet, 
and tell him of all the follies which I have dreamed 
of with this Christian. — And then he will laugh 
at me, and spurn me ?— No, I have kneeled to him 
to-day already, and my repulse was nothing gentle. 
To be spurned once in the sun’s daily round is 
enough for Buckingham.” 

Having made this reflection, he seated himself, 
and began hastily to mark down the young nobles 
and gentlemen of quality, and others, their very 
ignoble companions, who he supposed might be 
likely to assume him for their leader in any popular 
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disturbance. He had nearly completed it, when 
Jerningham entered, to say the coach would be 
ready in an instant, and to bring his master’s sword, 
hat, and cloak. 

“Let the coachman draw off,’ said the Duke, 
“but be in readiness. And send to the gentlemen 
thou wilt find named in this list; say Iam but ill 
at ease, and wish their company to a slight colla- 
tion. Let instant expedition be made, and care not 
for expense; you will find most of them at the 
Club-House in Fuller’s Rents.” } 

The preparations for festivity were speedily made, 
and the intended guests, most of them persons who 
were at leisure for any call that promised pleasure, 
though sometimes more deaf to those of duty, began 
speedily to assemble. There were many youths of 
the highest ranks, and with them, as is usual in 
those circles, many of a different class, whom tal- 
ents, or impudence, or wit, or a turn for gambling, 
had reared up into companions for the great and 
the gay. The Duke of Buckingham was a gen- 
eral patron of persons of this description; and a 
numerous attendance took place on the present 
occasion. 

The festivity was pursued with the usual appli- 
ances of wine, music, and games of hazard; with 
which, however, there mingled in that period 
much more wit, and a good deal more gross pro- 


1 The place of meeting of the Green Ribbon Club. “Their 
place of meeting,” says Roger North, “ was in a sort of Carrefour 
at Chancery Lane, in a centre of business and company most pro- 
per for such anglers of fools. The house was double balconied in 
front, as may yet be seen, for the clubbers to issue forth im fresco, 
with hats and no perukes, pipes in their mouths, merry faces, and 
dilated throats for vocal encouragement of the canaglia below on 
usual and unusual occasions.” 
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fligacy of conversation, than the talerts of the pres- 
ent generation can supply, or their taste would 
permit. 

The Duke himself proved the complete command 
which he possessed over his versatile character, by 
maintaining the frolic, the laugh, and the jest, while 
his ear caught up, and with eagerness, the most dis- 
tant sounds, as intimating the commencement of 
Christian’s revolutionary project. Such sounds were 
heard from time to time, and from time to time they 
died away, without any of those consequences which 
Buckingham expected. 

At length, and when it was late in the evening, 
Jerningham announced Master Chiffinch from the 
Court; and that worthy personage followed the 
annunciation. - 

“Strange things have happened, my Lord Duke,” 
he said; “your presence at Court is instantly 
required by his Majesty.” 

“You alarm me,” said Buckingham, standing 
up. “I hope nothing has happened — I hope there 
is nothing wrong — I hope his Majesty is well ?” 

“Perfectly well,” said Chiffinch; “and desirous 
to see your Grace without a moment’s delay.” 

“This is sudden,” said the Duke. “You see I 
have had merry fellows about me, and am scarce in 
case to appear, Chiffinch.” 

“Your Grace seems to be in very handsome 
plight,” said Chiffinch ; “and you know his Majesty 
is gracious enough to make allowances.” 

“True,” said the Duke, not a little anxious in 
his mind, touching the cause of this unexpected 
summons — “ True — his Majesty is most gracious 
— I will order my coach.” 

“Mine is below,” replied the royal messenger; 
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“it will save time, if your Grace will condescend 
to use it.” 

Forced from every evasion, Buckingham took a 
goblet from the table, and requested his friends to 
remain at his palace so long as they could find the 
means of amusement there. He expected, he said, 
to return almost immediately ; if not, he would take 
farewell of them with his usual toast, “May all of 
us that are not hanged in the interval, meet together 
again here on the first Monday of next month.” 

This standing toast of the Duke bore reference 
to the character of several of his guests; but he did 
not drink it on the present occasion without some 
anticipation concerning his own fate, in case Chris- 
tian had -betrayed him. He hastily made some 
addition to his dress, and attended Chiffinch in the 
chariot to Whitehall. 


CHAPTER XV. 


High feasting was there there — the gilded roofs 
Rung to the wassail-health — the dancer’s step 
Sprung to the chord responsive — the gay gamester 
To fate’s disposal flung his heap of gold, 
And laugh’d alike when it increased or lessen’d : 
Such virtue hath court-air to teach us patience 
Which schoolmen preach in vain. 
Why come ye not to Court ? 


Upon the afternoon of this eventful day, Charles 
held his Court in the Queen’s apartments, which 
were opened at a particular hour to invited guests 
of a certain lower degree, but accessible without 
restriction to the higher classes of nobility who had 
from birth, and to the courtiers who held by office, 
the privilege of the entrée. 

It was one part of Charles’s character, which un- 
questionably rendered him personally popular, and 
postponed to a subsequent reign the precipitation 
of his family from the throne, that he banished from 
his Court many of the formal restrictions with which 
it was in other reigns surrounded. He was conscious 
of the good-natured grace of his manners, and trusted 
to it, often not in vain, to remove evil impressions 
arising from actions, which he was sensible could 
not be justified on the grounds of liberal or national 
policy. 

In the daytime the King was commonly seen in 
the public walks alone, or only attended by one or 
two persons ; and his answer to the remonstrance of 
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his brother, on the risk of thus exposing his person, 
is well known; —“ Believe me, James,” he said, 
“no one will murder me, to make you King.” 

In the same manner, Charles’s evenings, unless 
such as were destined to more secret pleasures, were 
frequently spent amongst all who had any pretence 
to approach a courtly circle; and thus it was upon 
the night which we are treating of. Queen Cathe- 
rine, reconciled or humbled to her fate, had long 
ceased to express any feelings of jealousy, nay, 
seemed so absolutely dead to such a passion, that 
she received at her drawing-room, without scruple, 
and even with encouragement, the Duchesses of 
- Portsmouth and Cleveland, and others, who enjoyed, 
though in a less avowed character, the credit of 
having been royal favourites. Constraint of every 
kind was banished from a circle so composed, and 
which was frequented at the same time, if not by 
the wisest, at least by the wittiest courtiers, who 
ever assembled round a monarch, and who, as many 
of them had shared the wants, and shifts, and frolics 
of his exile, had thus acquired a sort of prescriptive 
license, which the good-natured prince, when he 
attained his period of prosperity, could hardly have 
restrained had it suited his temper to do so. This, 
however, was the least of Charles’s thoughts. His 
manners were such as secured him from indelicate 
obtrusion ; and he sought no other protection from 
over-familiarity, than what these and his ready wit 
afforded him. 

On the present occasion, he was peculiarly dis- 
posed to enjoy the scene of pleasure which had been 
prepared. The singular death of Major Coleby, 
which, taking place in his own presence, had pro- 
claimed, with the voice of a passing bell, the 
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ungrateful neglect of the Prince for whom he had 
sacrificed every thing, had given Charles much pain. 
But, in his own opinion at least, he had completely 
atoned for this negligence, by the trouble which he 
had taken for Sir Geoffrey Peveril and his son, 
whose liberation he looked upon not only as an ex- 
cellent good deed in itself, but, in spite of the grave 
rebuke of Ormond, as achieved in a very pardon- 
able manner, considering the difficulties with which 
he was surrounded. He even felt a degree of sat- 
isfaction on receiving intelligence from the city 
that there had been disturbances in the streets, and 
that some of the more violent fanatics had betaken 
themselves to their meeting-houses, upon sudden 
summons, to enquire, as their preachers phrased it, 
into the causes of Heaven’s wrath, and into the 
backsliding of the Court, lawyers, and jury, by 
whom the false and bloody favourers of the Popish 
Plot were screened and cloaked from deserved 
punishment. 

The King, we repeat, seemed to hear these ac- 
counts with pleasure, even when he was reminded 
of the dangerous and susceptible character of those 
with whom such suspicions originated. “ Will any 
one now assert,” he said, with self-complacence, 
‘“that Tam so utterly negligent of the interest af 
friends ?— You see the peril in which I place my- 
self, and even the risk to which I have exposed the 
public peace, to rescue a man whom I have scarce 
seen for twenty years, and then only in his buff-coat 
and bandoleers, with other Train-Band officers who 
kissed hands upon the Restoration. They say kings 
have long hands —I think they have as much occa- 
sion for long memories, since they are expected to 
watch over and reward every man in England, who 
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hath but shown his good-will by crying, ‘God save 
the King!’” 

“Nay, the rogues are even more unreasonable still,” 
said Sedley; “for every knave of them thinks himself 
entitled to your Majesty’s protection in a good cause, 
whether he has cried God save the King or no.” 

The King smiled, and turned to another part of 
the stately hall, where every thing was assembled 
which could, according to the taste of the age, make 
the time glide pleasantly away. 

In one place, a group of the young nobility, 
and of the ladies of the Court, listened to the reader’s 
acquaintance Empson, who was accompanying, with 
his unrivalled breathings on the flute, a young siren, 
who, while her bosom palpitated with pride and 
with fear, warbled to the courtly and august pres- 
ence the beautiful air, beginning, 


“Young Lam, and yet unskill’d 
How to make a lover yield,” &ec. 


She performed her task in a manner so correspond- 
ing with the strains of the amatory poet, and the 
voluptuous air with which the words had been in- 
vested by the celebrated Purcel, that the men 
crowded around in ecstasies, while most of the 
ladies thought it proper either to look extremely 
indifferent to the words she sung, or to withdraw 
from the circle as quietly as possible. To the song 
succeeded a concerto, performed by a select band of 
most admirable musicians, which the King, whose 
taste was indisputable, had himself selected. 

At other tables in the apartment, the elder cour- 
tiers worshipped Fortune, at the various fashionable 
games of ombre, quadrille, hazard, and the like; 
while heaps of gold which lay before the players, 
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augmented or dwindled with every turn of a card 
or cast of adie. Many a year’s rent of fair estates 
was ventured upon the main or the odds; which, 
spent in the old deserted manor-house, had repaired 
the ravages of Cromwell upon its walls, and re- 
placed the sources of good housekeeping and _ hos- 
pitality, that, exhausted in the last age by fine and 
sequestration, were now in a fair way of being anni- 
hilated by careless prodigality. Elsewhere, under 
cover of observing the gamester, or listening to the 
music, the gallantries of that all-licensed age were 
practised among the gay and fair, closely watched 
the whilst by the ugly or the old, who promised 
themselves at least the pleasure of observing, and 
it. may be that of proclaiming, intrigues in which 
they could not be sharers. 

From one table to another glided the merry 
Monarch, exchanging now a glance with a Court 
beauty, now a jest with a Court wit, now beating 
time to the music, and anon losing or winning a few 
pieces of gold on the chance of the game to which 
he stood nearest ; —the most amiable of voluptuaries 
— the gayest and best-natured of companions — the 
man that would, of all others, have best sustained 
his character, had life been a continued banquet, and 
its only end to enjoy the passing hour, and send it 
away as pleasantly as might be. 

But Kings are least of all exempted from the 
ordinary lot of humanity; and Seged of Ethiopia 
is, amongst monarchs, no solitary example of the 
vanity of reckoning on a day or an hour of undis- 
turbed serenity. An attendant on the Court an- 
nounced suddenly to their Majesties that a lady, 
who would only announce herself as a Peeress of 
England, desired to be admitted into the presence. 
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The Queen said, hastily, it was impossible. No 
peeress, without announcing her title, was entitled 
to the privilege of her rank. 

“ T could be sworn,” said a nobleman in attend- 
ance, “that it is some whim of the Duchess of 
Newcastle.” 

The attendant, who brought the message, said 
that he did indeed believe it to be the Duchess, both 
from the singularity of the message, and that the 
lady spoke with somewhat a foreign accent. 

“In the name of madness, then,” said the King, 
“let us admit her. Her Grace is an entire raree- 
show in her own person—a universal masquerade 
—indeed a sort of private Bedlam-hospital, her 
whole ideas being like so many patients crazed upon 
the subjects of love and literature, who act nothing 
in their vagaries, save Minerva, Venus, and the 
nine Muses.” 

“Your Majesty’s pleasure must always super- 
sede mine,” said the Queen. “I only hope I 
shall not be expected to entertain so fantastic a per- 
sonage. — The last time she came to Court, Isabella,” 
—(she spoke to one of her Portuguese ladies of 
honour) —“ you had not returned from our lovely 
Lisbon, — her Grace had the assurance to assume 
a right to bring a train-bearer into my apartment ; 
and when this was not allowed, what then, think 
you, she did ?——even caused her train to be made 
so long, that three mortal yards of satin and silver 
remained in the antechamber, supported by four 
wenches, while the other end was attached to her 
Grace’s person, as she paid her duty at the upper 
end of the presence-room. Full thirty yards of the 
most beautiful silk did her Grace’s madness employ 
in this manner.” 
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“And most beautiful damsels they were who 
bore this portentous train,” said the King —“a 
train never equalled save by that of the great comet 
in sixty-six. Sedley and Etherege told us won- 
ders of them; for it is one advantage of this new 
fashion brought up by the Duchess, that a matron 
may be totally unconscious of the coquetry of her 
train and its attendants.” 

“Am I to understand, then, your Majesty’s 
pleasure is, that the lady is to be admitted?” said 
the usher. 

“ Certainly,” said the King; “that is, if the in- 
cognita be really entitled to the honour.— It may 
be as well to enquire her title —there are more 
madwomen abroad than the Duchess of Newcastle. 
I will walk into the anteroom myself, and receive 
your answer.” 

But ere Charles had reached the lower end of 
the apartment in his progress to the anteroom, the 
usher surprised the assembly by announcing a name 
which had not for many a year been heard in these 
courtly halls — “ the Countess of Derby!” 

Stately and tall, and still, at an advanced period 
of life, having a person unbroken by years, the noble 
lady advanced towards her sovereign, with a step 
resembling that with which she might have met an 
equal. There was indeed nothing in her manner 
that indicated either haughtiness or assumption 
unbecoming that presence; but her consciousness 
of wrongs, sustained from the administration of 
Charles, and of the superiority of the injured party 
over those from whom, or in whose name, the injury 
had been offered, gave her look dignity, and her 
step firmness. She was dressed in widow’s weeds, 
of the same fashion which were worn at the time 
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her husband was brought to the scaffold ; and which, 
in the thirty years subsequent to that event, she 
had never permitted her tirewoman to alter. 

The surprise was no pleasing one to the King; 
and cursing in his heart the rashness which had 
allowed the lady entrance on the gay scene in which 
they were engaged, he saw at the same time the 
necessity of receiving her in a manner suitable to 
his own character, and her rank in the British Court. 
He approached her with an air of welcome, into 
which he threw all his natural grace, while he be- 
gan, “ Chere Comptesse de Derby, puissante Reine de 
Man, notre tres auguste seur” — 

“Speak English, sire, if I may presume to ask 
such a favour,” said the Countess, “I am a Peeress 
of this nation— mother to one English Earl, and 
widow, alas, to another! In England I have spent 
my brief days of happiness, my long years of widow- 
hood and sorrow. France and its language are but 
to me the dreams of an uninteresting childhood. I 
know no tongue save that of my husband and my 
son. Permit me, as the widow and mother of 
Derby, thus to render my homage.” 

She would have kneeled, but the Kitg gracefully 
prevented her, and, saluting her cheek, according 
to the form, led her towards the Queen, and himself 
performed the ceremony of introduction. “ Your 
Majesty,” he said, “must be informed that the 
Countess has imposed a restriction on French — the 
language of gallantry and compliment. I trust your 
Majesty will, though a foreigner like herself, find 
enough of honest English to assure the Countess 
of Derby, with what pleasure we see her at Court, 
after the absence of so many years.” 

“T will endeavour to do so at least,’ said the 
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Queen, on whom the appearance of the Countess 
of Derby made a more favourable impression than 
that of many strangers, whom, at the King’s 
request, she was in the habit of receiving with 
courtesy. 

Charles himself again spoke, “To any other 
lady of the same rank I might put the question, why 
she was so long absent from the circle? I fear I 
can only ask the Countess of Derby, what fortunate 
cause produces the pleasure of seeing her here ?” 

“No fortunate cause, my lege, though one most 
strong and urgent.” 

The King augured nothing agreeable from this 
commencement; and in truth, from the Countess’s 
first entrance, he had anticipated some unpleasant 
explanation, which he therefore hastened to parry, 
having first composed his features into an expres- 
sion of sympathy and interest. 

“Tf,” said he, “the cause is of a nature in which 
we can render assistance, we cannot expect your 
ladyship should enter upon it at the present time ; 
but a memorial addressed to our secretary, or, if it 
is more satisfactory, to ourselves directly, will 
receive our immediate, and, I trust I need not add, 
our favourable construction.” 

The Countess bowed with some state, and an- 
swered, “My business, sire, is indeed important ; 
but so brief, that it need not for more than a few 
minutes withdraw your ear from what is more 
pleasing ;— yet it is so urgent, that Iam afraid to 
postpone it even for a moment.” 

“This is unusual,” said Charles. “ But you, 
Countess of Derby, are an unwonted guest, and 
must command my time. Does the matter require 
my private ear?” 
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“For my part,” said the Countess, “the whole 
Court might listen; but your Majesty may prefer 
hearing me in the presence of one or two of your 
counsellors.” 

“Ormond,” said the King, looking around, “ at- 
tend us for an instant, — and do you, Arlington, do 
the same.” 

The King led the way into an adjoining cabinet, 
and, seating himself, requested the Countess would 
also take a chair. “It needs not, sire,” she replied ; 
then pausing for a moment, as if to collect her 
spirits, she proceeded with firmness. 

“ Your Majesty well said that no light cause had 
drawn me from my lonely habitation. I came not 
hither when the property of my son — that property 
which descended to him from a father who died for 
your Majesty’s rights — was conjured away from 
him under pretext of justice, that it might first feed 
the avarice of the rebel Fairfax, and then supply 
the prodigality of his son-in-law, Buckingham.” 

“These are over harsh terms, lady,” said the 
King. “A legal penalty was, as we remember, in- 
curred by an act of irregular violence — so our courts 
and our laws term it, though personally I have no 
objection to call it, with you, an honourable revenge. 
But admit it were such, in prosecution of the laws 
of honour, bitter legal consequences are often 
necessarily incurred.” 

“T come not to argue for my son’s wasted and 
forfeited inheritance, sire,” said the Countess; “I 
only take credit for my patience, under that afflict- 
ing dispensation. I now come to redeem the honour 
of the House of Derby, more dear to me than 
ail the treasures and lands which ever belonged 
to it.” 
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“And by whom is the honour of the House of 
Derby impeached?” said the King; “for on my 
word you bring me the first news of it.” 

“Has there one Narrative, as these wild fictions 
are termed, been printed with regard to the Popish 
Plot — this pretended Plot, as I will call it —in 
which the honour of our house has not been touched 
and tainted? And are there not two noble gentle- 
men, father and son, allies of the House of Stanley, 
about to be placed in jeopardy of their lives, on 
account of matters in which we are the parties 
first impeached ? ” 

The King looked around, and smiled to Arlington 
and Ormond. “The Countess’s courage, methinks, 
shames ours. What lps dared have called the 
immaculate Plot pretended, or the Narrative of the 
witnesses, our preservers from Popish knives, a 
wild fiction ?— But, madam,” he said, “though I 
admire the generosity of your interference in behalf 
of the two Peverils, I must acquaint you, that your 
interference is unnecessary — they are this morning 
acquitted.” 

“Now may God be praised!” said the Countess, 
folding her hands. “I have scarce slept since I 
heard the news of their impeachment; and have 
arrived here to surrender myself to your Majesty’s 
justice, or to the prejudices of the nation, in hopes, 
by so doing, I might at least save the lives of my 
noble and generous friends, enveloped in suspicion 
only, or chiefly, by their connexion with us. — Are 
they indeed acquitted 2?” 

“They are, by my honour,” said the King. “I 
marvel you heard it not.” 

“T arrived but last night, and remained in the 
strictest seclusion,” said the Countess, “afraid to 
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make any enquiries that might occasion discovery 
ere I saw your Majesty.” 

“And now that we have met,” said the King, 
taking her hand kindly— “a meeting which gives 
me the greatest pleasure — may I recommend to you 
speedily to return to your royal island with as little 
eclat as you came hither? The world, my dear 
Countess, has changed since we were young. Men 
fought in the Civil War with good swords and 
muskets ; but now we fight with indictments and 
oaths, and such like legal weapons. You are no 
adept in such warfare; and though I am well aware 
you know how to hold out a castle, I doubt much 
if you have the art to parry off an impeachment. 
This Plot has come upon us lke a land storm — 
there is no steering the vessel in the teeth of the 
tempest — we must run for the nearest haven, and 
happy if we can reach one.” 

“This is cowardice, my liege,” said the Countess, 
— “Forgive the word!—it is but a woman who 
speaks it. Call your noble friends around you, and 
make a stand like your royal father. There is but 
one right and one wrong —one honourable and 
forward course; and all others which deviate are 
oblique and unworthy.” 

“Your language, my venerated friend,” said 
Ormond, — who saw the necessity of interfering be- 
twixt the dignity of the actual Sovereign, and the 
freedom of the Countess, who was generally accus- 
tomed to receive, not to pay observance, — “ your 
language is strong and decided, but it applies not 
to the times. It might occasion a renewal of 
the Civil War, and of all its miseries, but could 
hardly be attended with the effects you sanguinely 
anticipate.” 
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“You are too rash, my Lady Countess,’ said 
Arlington, “not only to rush upon this danger your- 
self, but to desire to involve his Majesty. Let me 
say plainly, that, in this jealous time, you have done 
but ill to exchange the security of Castle Rushin 
for the chance of a lodging in the Tower of London.” 

“And were I to kiss the block there,” said the 
Countess, “as did my husband at Bolton-on-the- 
Moors, I would do so willingly, rather than forsake 
a friend !— ana one, too, whom, as in the case of 
the younger Peveril, I have thrust upon danger.” 

“But have I not assured you that both of the 
Peverils, elder and younger, are freed from peril ?” 
said the King; “and, my dear Countess, what can 
else tempt you to thrust yourself on danger, from 
which, doubtless, you expect to be relieved by my 
intervention ? Methinks a lady of your judgment 
should not voluntarily throw herself into a river, 
merely that her friends might have the risk and 
merit of dragging her out.” 

The Countess reiterated her intention to claim 
a fair trial.— The two counsellors again pressed 
their advice that she should withdraw, though 
under the charge of absconding from justice, and 
remain in her own feudal kingdom. 

The King, seeing no termination to the debate, 
gently reminded the Countess that her Majesty 
would be jealous if he detained her ladyship longer, 
and offered her his hand to conduct her back to the 
company. This she was under the necessity of ac- 
cepting, and returned accordingly to the apartments 
of state, where an event occurred immediately after- 
wards, which must be transferred to the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XVL 


Here stand I tight and trim, 
Quick of eye, though little of limb ; 
He who denieth the word I have spoken, 
Betwixt him and me shall lances be broken. 
Lay of the Little John de Saintré, 


WHEN Charles had re-conducted the Countess of 
Derby into the presence-chamber, before he parted 
with her, he entreated her, in a whisper, to be 
governed by good counsel, and to regard her own 
safety ; and then turned easily from her, as if to 
distribute his attentions equally among the other 
guests. 

These were a good deal circumscribed at the 
instant by the arrival of a party of five or six musi- 
cians; one of whom, a German, under the patronage 
of the Duke of Buckingham, was particularly re- 
nowned for his performance on the violoncello, but 
had been detained in inactivity in the antechamber 
by the non-arrival of his instrument, which had now 
at length made its appearance. 

The domestic who placed it before the owner, 
shrouded as it was within its wooden case, seemed 
heartily glad to be rid of his load, and lingered for 
a moment, as if interested in discovering what sort 
of instrument was to be produced that could weigh 
so heavily. His curiosity was satisfied, and in a 
most extraordinary manner; for, while the musi- 
cian was fumbling with the key, the case being for 
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“T tell you, my liege,” said Hudson, impatiently, 
yet in a whisper, intended only to be audible by 
the King, “that if you spend over much time in 
trifling, you will be convinced by dire experience of 
Buckingham’s treason. I tell you, —I asseverate 
to your Majesty, —two hundred armed fanatics will 
be here within the hour, to surprise the guards.” 

“Stand back, ladies,” said the King, “or you 
may hear more than you will care to hsten to. My 
Lord of Buckingham’s jests are not always, you 
know, quite fitted for female ears ; besides, we want 
a few words in private with our little friend. You, 
my Lord of Ormond—you, Arlington,” (and he 
named one or two others,) “may remain with us.” 

The gay crowd bore back, and dispersed through 
the apartment — the men to conjecture what the end 
of this mummery, as they supposed it, was lkely 
to prove ; and what jest, as Sedley said, the bass- 
fiddle had been brought to bed of — and the ladies 
to admire and criticise the antique dress and richly 
embroidered ruff and hood of the Countess of 
Derby, to whom the Queen was showing particular 
attention. 

“ And now, in the name of Heaven, and amongst 
friends,” said the King to the dwarf, “what means 
all this ?” 

“Treason, my lord the King!— Treason to his 
Majesty of England!— When I was chambered in 
yonder instrument, my lord, the High-Dutch fel- 
lows who bore me, carried me into a certain chapel, 
to see, as they said to each other, that all was ready. 
Sire, I went where bass-fiddle never went before, 
even into a conventicle of Fifth-Monarchists; and 
when they brought me away, the preacher was 
concluding his sermon, and was within a ‘Now to 
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apply’ of setting off like the bell-wether at the 
head of his flock, to surprise your Majesty in your. 
royal Court! I heard him through the sound-holes 
of my instrument, when the fellow set me down fora 
moment to profit by this precious doctrine.” 

“Tt would be singular,” said Lord Arlington, 
“were there some reality at the bottom of this 
buffoonery ; for we know these wild men have been 
consulting together to-day, and five conventicles 
have held a solemn fast.” 

“Nay,” said the King, “if that be the case, they 
are certainly determined on some villainy.” 

“Might I advise,” said the Duke of Ormond, 
“T would summon the Duke of Buckingham to this 
presence. His connexions with the fanatics are well 
known, though he affects to conceal them.” 

“You would not, my lord, do his Grace the 
injustice to treat him as a criminal on such a 
charge as this?” said the King. “However,” he 
added, after a moment’s consideration, “ Buckingham 
is accessible to every sort of temptation, from the 
flightiness of his genius. I should not be surprised 
if he nourished hoves of an aspiring kind — I think 
we had some proof of it but lately. — Hark ye, Chif- 
finch; go to him instantly, and bring him here on 
any fair pretext thou canst devise. I would fain 
save him from what lawyers call an overt act. The 
Court would be dull as a dead horse, were Buck- 
ingham to miscarry.” 

“Will not your Majesty order the Horse Guards 
to turn out?” said young Selby, who was present 
and an officer. 

“No, Selby,” said the King, “I like not horse- 
play. But let them be prepared; and let the High 
Bailiff collect his civil officers, and command the 
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Sheriffs to summon their worshipful attendants, 
from javelin-men to hangmen,! and have them in 
readiness, in case of any sudden tumult — double the 
sentinels on the doors of the palace —and see no 
strangers get in.” 

“Or out,’ said the Duke of Ormond. ‘“ Where 
are the foreign fellows who brought in the dwarf?” 

They were sought for, but they were not to be 
found. They had retreated, leaving their instru- 
ments —a circumstance which seemed to bear hard 
on the Duke of Buckingham, their patron. 

Hasty preparations were made to provide resist- 
ance to any effort of despair which the supposed 
conspirators might be driven to; and in the mean- 
while, the King, withdrawing with Arlington, 
Ormond, and a few other counsellors, into the cabi- 
net where the Countess of Derby had had her 
audience, resumed the examination of the little dis- 
coverer. His declaration, though singular, was 
quite coherent; the strain of romance intermingled 
with it, being in fact a part of his character, which 
often gained him the fate of being laughed at, when 
he would otherwise have been pitied, or even 
esteemed. 

He commenced with a flourish about his suffer- 
ings for the Plot, which the impatience of Ormond 
would have cut short, had not the King reminded 
his Grace, that a top, when it is not flogged, must 
needs go down of itself at the end of a definite 
time, while the application of the whip may keep 
it up for hours. 

Geoffrey Hudson was, therefore, allowed to 
exhaust himself on the subject of his prison-house, 
which he informed the King was not without a 
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beam of light —an emanation of loveliness —a 
mortal angel — quick of step and beautiful of eye, 
who had more than once visited his confinement 
with words of cheering and comfort. 

“ By my faith,” said the King, “they fare better 
in Newgate than I was aware of. Who would have 
thought of the little gentleman being solaced with 
female society in such a place ?” 

“T pray your Majesty,” said the dwarf, after the 
manner of a solemn protest, “to understand nothing 
amiss. My devotion to this fair creature is rather 
like what we poor Catholics pay to the blessed 
saints, than mixed with any grosser quality. In- 
deed, she seems rather a sylphid of the Rosicrucian 
system, than aught more carnal; being slighter, 
lighter, and less than the females of common life, 
who have something of that coarseness of make 
which is doubtless derived from the sinful and 
gigantic race of the antediluvians.” 

“Well, say on, man,’ quoth Charles. “Didst 
thou not discover this sylph to be a mere mortal 
wench after all?” 

“Who ?—I, my liege ?— O fie!” 

“Nay, little gentleman, do not be so particularly 
scandalized,” said the King; “I promise you I 
suspect you of no audacity of gallantry.” 

“Time wears fast,” said the Duke of Ormond, 
impatiently, and looking at his watch. ‘ Chiffinch 
hath been gone ten minutes, and ten minutes will 
bring him back.” 

“True,” said Charles gravely. “Come to the 
point, Hudson; and tell us what this female has to 
do with your coming hither in this extraordinary 
manner.” 

“Every thing, my lord,” said little Hudson. “I 
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saw her twice during my confinement in Newgate, 
and, in my thought, she is the very angel who guards. 
my life and welfare; for, after my acquittal, as I 
walked towards the city with two tall gentlemen, 
who had been in trouble along with me, and just 
while we stood to our defence against a rascally 
mob, and just as I had taken possession of an ele- 
vated situation to have some vantage against the 
great odds of numbers, I heard a heavenly voice 
sound, as it were, from a window behind me, coun- 
selling me to take refuge in a certain house; to 
which measure I readily persuaded my gallant 
friends the Peverils, who have always shown them- 
selves willing to be counselled by me.” 

“ Showing therein their wisdom at once and mod- 
esty,” said the King. “But what chanced next ? 
Be brief — be like thyself, man.” 

“For a time, sire,” said the dwarf, “it seemed as 
if I were not the principal object of attention. 
First, the younger Peveril was withdrawn from us 
by a gentleman of venerable appearance, though 
somewhat smacking of a Puritan, having boots of 
neat’s leather, and wearing his weapon without a 
sword-knot. When Master Julian returned, he 
informed us, for the first time, that we were in the 
power of a body of armed fanatics, who were, as the 
poet says, prompt for direful act. And your Majesty 
will remark, that both father and son were in some 
measure desperate, and disregardful from that 
moment of the assurances which I gave them that 
the star which I was bound to worship, would, in 
her own time, shine forth in signal of our safety. 
May it please your Majesty, in answer to my hilari- 
ous exhortations to confidence, the father did but 
say tush, and the son pshaw, which showed how 
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men’s prudence and manners are disturbed by afflic- 
tion. Nevertheless, these two gentlemen, the Peve- 
rils, forming a strong opinion of the necessity there 
was to break forth, were it only to convey a know- 
ledge of these dangerous passages to your Majesty, 
commenced an assault on the door of the apartment, 
IT also assisting with the strength which Heaven 
hath given, and some threescore years have left me. 
We could not, as it unhappily proved, manage our 
‘attempt so silently, but that our guards overheard 
us, and, entering in numbers, separated us from each 
other, and compelled my companions, at point of 
pike and poniard, to go to some other and more 
distant apartment, thus separating our fair society. 
I was again enclosed in the now solitary chamber, 
and I will own that I felt a certain depression of 
soul. But when bale is at highest, as the poet 
singeth, boot is at nighest, fora door of hope was 
suddenly opened ” 

“In the name of God, my liege,” said the Duke 
of Ormond, “let this poor creature’s story be trans- 
lated into the language of common sense by some 
of the scribblers of romances about Court, and we 
may be able to make meaning of it.” 

Geoffrey Hudson looked with a frowning coun- 
tenance of reproof upon the impatient old Irish 
nobleman, and said, with a very dignified air, “ That 
one duke upon a poor gentleman’s hand was enough 
at a time, and that, but for his present engagement 
and dependency with the Duke of Buckingham, he 
would have endured no such terms from the Duke 
of Ormond.” 

“ Abate your valour, and diminish your choler, at 
our request, most puissant Sir Geoffrey Hudson,” 
said the King; “and forgive the Duke of Ormond 
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for my sake; but at all events go on with your 
story.” : 
Geoffrey Hudson laid his: hand on his bosom, 
and bowed in proud and dignified submission to his 
Sovereign; then waved his forgiveness gracefully 
to Ormond, accompanied with a horrible grin, which 
he designed for a smile of gracious forgiveness and 
conciliation. “Under the Duke’s favour, then,” he 
proceeded, “ when I said a door of hope was opened 
to me, ] meant a door behind the tapestry, from 
whence issued that fair vision — yet not so fair as 
lustrously dark, like the beauty of a continental 
night, where the cloudless azure sky shrouds us in 
a veil more lovely than that of day!— But I note 
your Majesty’s impatience;— enough. I followed 
my beautiful guide into an apartment, where there 
lay, strangely intermingled, warlike arms and mu- 
sical instruments. Amongst these I saw my own 
late place of temporary obscurity —a_ violoncello. 
To my astonishment, she turned around the instrz- 
ment, and opening it behind by pressure of a spring, 
showed that it was filled with pistols, daggers, and 
ammunition made up in bandoleers. ‘These,’ she 
said, ‘are this night destined to surprise the Court 
of the unwary Charles’—your Majesty must par- 
don my using her own words; ‘ but if thou darest go 
in their stead, thou mayst be the saviour of king 
and kingdoms; if thou art afraid, keep secret, I 
will myself try the adventure. Now, may Heaven 
forbid, that Geoffrey Hudson were craven enough, 
said I, to let thee run such arisk! You know not 
— you cannot know, what belongs to such ambus- 
cades and concealments — I am accustomed to them 
—have lurked in the pocket of a giant, and have 
formed the contents of a pasty. ‘Get in, then,’ she 
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said, ‘and lose no time.’ Nevertheless, while I 
prepared to obey, I will not deny that some cold 
apprehensions came over my hot valour, and I con- 
fessed to her, if it might so be, I would rather find 
my way to the palace on my own feet. But she 
would not listen to me, saying hastily, ‘I would be 
intercepted, or refused admittance, and that I must- 
embrace the means she offered me of introduction 
into the presence, and when there, tell the King 
to be on his guard — little more is necessary ; for 
once the scheme is known, it becomes desperate.’ 
Rashly and boldly, I bid adieu to the daylight which 
was then fading away. She withdrew the contents 
of the instrument destined for my concealinent, and 
having put them behind the chimney-board, intro- 
duced me in their room. As she clasped me in, I 
implored her to warn the men who were to be in- 
trusted with me, to take heed and keep the neck of 
the violoncello uppermost; but ere I had completed 
my request, I found I was left alone, and in dark- 
ness. Presently, two or three fellows entered, whom, 
by their language, which I in some sort understood, 
I perceived to be Germans, and under the influence 
of the Duke of Buckingham. I heard them receive 
from the leader a charge how they were to deport 
themselves, when they should assume the concealed 
arms — and — for I will do the Duke no wrong — I 
understood their orders were precise, not only to 
spare the person of the King, but also those of the 
courtiers, and to protect all who might be in the 
presence against an irruption of the fanatics. In 
other respects, they had charge to disarm the Gen- 
tlemen-pensioners in the guard-room, and, in fine, 
to obtain the command of the Court.” 

The King looked disconcerted and thoughtful at 
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this communication, and bade Lord Arlington see 
that Selby quietly made search into the contents of 
the other cases which had been brought as contain- 
ing musical instruments. He then signed to the 
dwarf to proceed in his story, asking him again and 
again, and very solemnly, whether he was sure that 
he heard the Duke’s name mentioned, as command- 
ing or approving this action. 

The dwarf answered in the affirmative. 

“This,” said the King, “is carrying the frolic 
somewhat far.” 

The dwarf proceeded to state, that he was car- 
ried after his metamorphosis into the chapel, where 
he heard the preacher seemingly about the close of 
his harangue, the tenor of which he also mentioned. 
Words, he said, could not express the agony which 
he felt when he found that his bearer, in placing 
the instrument in a corner, was about to invert its 
position, in which case, he said, human frailty might 
have proved too great for love, for loyalty, for true 
obedience, nay, for the fear of death, which was like 
to ensue on discovery; and he concluded, that he 
greatly doubted he could not have stood on his 
head for many minutes without screaming aloud. 

“T could not have blamed you,” said the King; 
“placed in such a posture in the royal oak, I must 
you have to 
tell us of this strange conspiracy?” Sir Geoffrey 
Hudson replied in the affirmative, and the King 
presently subjoined —“Go, my little friend, your 
services shall not be forgotten. Since thou hast 
crept into the bowels of a fiddle for our service, we 
are bound, in duty and conscience, to find you a 
more roomy dwelling in future.” 

“It was a violoncello, if your Majesty is pleased 
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to remember,” said the little jealous man, (¢) “not a 
common fiddle; though, for your Majesty’s service, 
I would have crept even into a kit.” 

“Whatever of that nature could have been 
performed by any subject of ours, thou wouldst have 
enacted in our behalf —of that we hold ourselves 
certain. Withdraw for a little; and hark ye, for 
the present, beware what you say about this matter. 
Let your appearance be considered — do you mark 
me —as a frolic of the Duke of Buckingham; and 
not a word of conspiracy.” 

“Were it not better to put him under some 
restraint, sire?”” said the Duke of Ormond, when 
Hudson had left the room. 

“Tt is unnecessary,” said the King. ‘I remem- 
ber the little wretch of old. Fortune, to make him 
the *model of absurdity, has closed a most lofty soul 
within that little miserable carcass. For wielding 
his sword and keeping his word, he is a perfect Don 
Quixote in decimo-octavo. He shall be taken care 
of. — But, oddsfish, my lords, is not this freak of 
Buckingham too villainous and ungrateful ? ” 

“He had not had the means of being so, had 
your Majesty,” said the Duke of Ormond, “been 
less lenient on other occasions.” 

“My lord, my lord,” said Charles, hastily — 
“your lordship is Buckingham’s known enemy 
—we will take other and more impartial counsel. 
— Arlington, what think you of all this ?” 

“May it please your Majesty,” said Arlington, 
“T think the thing is absolutely impossible, unless 
the Duke has had some quarrel with your Majesty, 
of which we know nothing. His Grace is very 
flighty, doubtless, but this seems actual insanity.” 

“Why, faith,” said the King, “some words passed 
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betwixt us this morning —his Duchess it seems 
is dead —and to lose no time, his Grace had cast his 
eyes about for means of repairing the loss, and had 
the assurance to ask our consent to woo my niece 
Lady Anne.” 

“Which your Majesty of course rejected?” said 
the statesman. 

“ And not without rebuking his assurance,” added 
the King. 

_ “Tn private, sir, or before any witnesses?” said 
the Duke of Ormond. 

“Before no one,” said the King, — “excepting, 

indeed, little Chiffinch; and he, you know, is no 
one.” 
“Hine tle lachryme,” said Ormond. “I know 
his Grace well. While the rebuke of his aspiring 
petulance was a matter betwixt your Majesty ‘and 
him, he might have let it pass by; but a check 
before a fellow from whom it was likely enough 
to travel through the Court was a matter to be 
revenged.” 

Here Selby came hastily from the other room, to 
say, that his Grace of Buckingham had just entered 
the presence chamber. 

The King rose. “Let a boat be in readiness, 
with a party of the yeomen,” said he. “It may be 
necessary to attach him of treason, and send him to 
the Tower.” 

“Should not a Secretary of State’s warrant be 
prepared ?” said Ormond. 

“No, my Lord Duke,” said the King, sharply. 
“T still hope that the necessity may be avoided.” 


CHAPTER XVIL 


High reaching Buckingham grows circumspect. 
Richard IIT. 


BEFORE giving the reader an account of the 
meeting betwixt Buckingham and his injured 
Sovereign, we may mention a trifling circumstance 
or two which took place betwixt his Grace and 
Chiffinch, in the short drive betwixt York-Place 
and Whitehall. 

In the outset, the Duke endeavoured to learn 
from the courtier the special cause of his being sum- 
moned so hastily to the Court. Chiffinch answered, 
cautiously, that he believed there were some gam- 
bols going forward, at which the King desired the 
Duke’s presence. 

This did not quite satisfy Buckingham, for, con- 
scious of his own rash purpose, he could not but 
apprehend discovery. After a moment’s silence, 
“Chiffinch,” he said, abruptly, “did you mention 
to any one what the King said to me this morning 
touching the Lady Anne?” 

“My Lord Duke,” said Chiffinch, hesitating, 
“surely my duty to the King — my respect to your 
Grace ’”? —— 

“You mentioned it to no one, then?” said the 
Duke, sternly. 

“To no one,” replied Chiffinch, faintly, for he 
was intimidated by the Duke’s increasing severity 
of manner. 
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“You lie, like a scoundrel!” said the Duke — 
“You told Christian !” 

“Your Grace,” said Chiffinch —“ your Grace — 
your Grace ought to remember that I told you 
Christian’s secret, that the Countess of Derby was 
come up.” 

“ And you think the one point of treachery may 
balance for the other? But no. I must have a 
better atonement. Be assured 1 will blow your 
brains out, ere you leave this carriage, unless you 
tell me the truth of this message from Court.” 

As Chiffinch hesitated what reply to make, a man, 
who, by the blaze of the torches, then always borne, 
as well by the lackeys who hung behind the car- 
riage, as by the footmen who ran by the side, might 
easily see who sat in the coach, approached, and sung 
in a deep manly voice, the burden of an old French 
song on the battle of Marignan, in which is imitated 
the German French of the defeated Swiss, — 


* Tout est verlore 

La tintelore, 

Tout est verlore 
Bei Got.” 


‘I am betrayed,” said the Duke, who instantly 
conceived that this chorus, expressing “all is lost,” 
was sung by one of his faithful agents, as a hint to 
him that their machinations were discovered. 

He attempted to throw himself from the car- 
riage, but Chiffinch held him with a firm, though 
respectful grasp. “Do not destroy yourself, my 
lord,” he said, in a tone of deep humility — “there 
are soldiers and officers of the peace around the 
carriage, to enforce your Grace’s coming to White- 
hall, and to prevent your escape. To attempt it 
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would be to confess guilt ; and I advise you strongly 
against that—the King is your friend—be your 
own.” 

The Duke, after a moment’s consideration, said 
sullenly,’“I believe you are right. Why should I 
fly, when I am guilty of nothing but sending some 
fireworks to entertain the Court, instead of a con- 
cert of music ?” 

“ And the dwarf, who came so unexpectedly out 
of the bass-viol ” 

“Was a masking device of my own, Chiffinch,” 
said the Duke, though the circumstance was then 
first known to him. “Chiffinch, you will bind me 
for ever, if you will permit me to have a minute’s 
conversation with Christian.” 

“With Christian, my lord ?— Where could you 
find him ?— You are aware we must go straight on 
to the Court.” 

“True,” said the Duke, “but I think I cannot 
miss finding him; and you, Master Chiffinch, are 
no officer, and have no warrant either to detain me 
prisoner, or prevent my speaking to whom I please.” 

Chiffinch replied, “My Lord Duke, your genius 
is so great, and your escapes so numerous, that it 
will be from no wish of my own if I am forced to 
hurt a man so skilful and so popular.” 

“Nay, then, there is life in it yet,” said the 
Duke, and whistled; when, from beside the little 
cutler’s booth, with which the reader is acquainted, 
appeared, suddenly, Master Christian, and was in 
a moment at the side of the coach. “ Ganz ist 
verloren,” said the Duke. 

“T know it,” said Christian; “and all our godly 
friends are dispersed upon the news. Lucky the 
Colonel and these German rascals gave a hint. 
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All is safe —You go to Court. — Hark ye, I will 
follow.” 

“You, Christian? that would be more friendly 
than wise.” 

“Why, what is there against me?” said Chris- 
tian. “Iam innocent as the child unborn — so is 
your Grace. There is but one creature who can bear 
witness to our guilt; but I trust to bring her on the 
stage in our favour — besides, if I went not, I should 
presently be sent for.” 

“The familiar of whom I have heard you speak, 
I warrant ?” 

“Hark in your ear again.” 

“T understand,” said the Duke, “and will delay 
Master Chiffinch, — for he, you must know, is my 
conductor, — no longer. — Well, Chiffinch, let them 
drive on. — Vogue la Galere !”’ he exclaimed, as the 
carriage went onward ; “I have sailed through worse 
perils than this yet.” 

“Tt is not for me to judge,” said Chiffinch; “your 
Grace is a bold commander: and Christian hath 
the cunning of the devil for a pilot; but How- 
ever, | remain your Grace’s poor friend, and will 
heartily rejoice in your extrication.” 

“Give me a.proof of your friendship,” said the 
Duke. “Tell me what you know of Christian’s 
familiar, as he calls her.” 

“T believe it to be the same dancing wench who 
came with Empson to my house on the morning 
that Mistress Alice made her escape from us. But 
you have seen her, my lord ?” 

“JT?” said the Duke; “when did I see her?” 

“She was employed by Christian, I believe, to 
set his niece at liberty, when he found himself 
obliged to gratify his fanatical brother-in-law, by 
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restoring his child; besides being prompted by a 
private desire, as I think, of bantering your Grace.” 

“Umph! I suspected so much. I will repay it,” 
said the Duke. “But first to get out of this di- 
lemma. — That little Numidian witch, then, was his 
familiar ; and she joined in the plot to tantalize me ? 
— But here we reach Whitehall. — Now, Chiffinch, 
‘be no worse than thy word, and — now, Bucking- 
ham, be thyself!” 

But ere we follow Buckingham into the presence, 
where he had so difficult a part to sustain, it may 
not be amiss to follow Christian after his brief 
conversation with him. On re-entering the house, 
which he did by a circuitous passage, leading from 
a distant alley, and through several courts, Chris- 
tian hastened to a low matted apartment, in which 
Bridgenorth sat alone, reading the Bible by the 
light of a small brazen lamp, with the utmost 
serenity of countenance. 

“Have you dismissed the Peverils?” said Chris- 
tian, hastily. 

“T have,” said the Major. 

“And upon what pledge —that they will not 
carry information against you to Whitehall ?” 

“They gave me their promise voluntarily, when 
I showed them our armed friends were dismissed. 
To-morrow, I believe, it is their purpose to lodge 
informations.” 

“And why not to-night, I pray you?” said 
Christian. 

“ Because they allow us that time for escape.” 

“Why, then, do you not avail yourself of it? 
Wherefore are you here ?” said Christian. 

“Nay, rather, why do you not fly?” said Bridge- 
north. “ Of asurety, you are as deeply engaged as L, 
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“Brother Bridgenorth, I am the fox, who knows 
a hundred modes of deceiving the hounds; you are 
the deer, whose sole resource is in hasty flight. 
Therefore lose no time — begone to the country — 
or rather, Zedekiah Fish’s vessel, the Good Hope, 
lies in the river, bound for Massachusetts — take 
the wings of the morning, and begone—she can 
fall down to Gravesend with the tide.” 

“And leave to thee, brother Christian,’ said 
Bridgenorth, “the charge of my fortune and my 
daughter? No, brother ; my opinion of your good 
faith must be re-established ere I again trust thee.” 

“Go thy ways, then, for a suspicious fool,’ said 
Christian, suppressing his strong desire to use lan- 
guage more offensive ; “or rather stay where thou 
art, and take thy chance of the gallows!” 

“Tt is appointed to all men to die once,” said 
Bridgenorth ; “my life hath been a living death. 
My fairest boughs have been stripped by the axe 
of the forester — that which survives must, if it shall 
blossom, be grafted elsewhere, and at a distance from 
my aged trunk. The sooner, then, the root feels 
the axe, the stroke is more welcome. I had been 
pleased, indeed, had I been called to bringing yon- 
der licentious Court to a purer character, and reliev- 
ing the yoke of the suffering people of God. That 
youth too — son to that precious woman, to whom I 
owe the last tie that feebly hnks my wearied spirit 
to humanity — could I have travailed with him in 
the good cause !— But that, with all my other hopes, 
is broken for ever; and since I am not worthy to 
be an instrument in so great a work, I have little 
desire to abide longer in this vale of sorrow.” 

“Farewell, then, desponding fool!” said Chris- 
tian, unable, with all his calmness, any longer to 
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suppress his contempt for the resigned and hopeless 
predestinarian. “That fate should have clogged 
me with such confederates !” he muttered, as he left 
the apartment —“ this bigoted fool is now nearly 
irreclaimable —I must to Zarah ; for she, or no one, 
must carry us through these straits. If I can but 
soothe her sullen temper, and excite her vanity to 
action, — betwixt her address, the King’s partiality 
for the Duke, Buckingham’s matchless effrontery, 
and my own hand upon the helm, we may yet 
weather the tempest that darkens around us. But 
what we do must be hastily done.” 

In another apartment he found the person he 
sought —the same who visited the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s harem, and, having relieved Alice Bridge- 
north from her confinement there, had occupied her 
place, as has been already narrated, or rather inti- 
mated. She was now much more plainly attired 
than when she had tantalized the Duke with her 
presence; but her dress had still something of the 
Oriental character, which corresponded with the 
dark complexion and quick eye of the wearer. She 
had the kerchief at her eyes as Christian entered 
the apartment, but suddenly withdrew it, and, flash- 
ing on him a glance of scorn and indignation, asked 
him what he meant by intruding where his com- 
pany was alike unsought for and undesired. 

«A proper question,” said Christian, “from a 
slave to her master ! ” 

“ Rather say, a proper question, and of all ques- 
tions the most proper, from a mistress to her slave! 
Know you not, that from the hour in which you 
discovered your ineffable baseness, you have made 
me mistress of your lot? While you seemed but a 
demon of vengeance, you commanded terror, and to 
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good purpose; but such a foul fiend as thou hast 
of late shown thyself — such a very worthless, base 
trickster of the devil—such a sordid grovelling 
imp of perdition, can gain nothing but scorn from a 
soul like mine.” 

“Gallantly mouthed,” said Christian, “and with 
good emphasis.” 

“Yes,” answered Zarah, “I can speak — some- 
times —I can also be mute; and that no one knows 
better than thou.” 

“Thou art a spoiled child, Zarah, and dost but 
abuse the indulgence I entertain for your freakish 
humour,’ replied Christian; “thy wits have been 
disturbed since ever you landed in England, and all 
for the sake of one who cares for thee no more than 
for the most worthless object who walks the streets, 
amongst whom he left you to engage in a brawl for 
one he loved better.” 

“Tt is no matter,” said Zarah, obviously repress- 
ing very bitter emotion; “it signifies not that he 
loves another better; there is none —no, none — 
that ever did or can love him so well.” 

“JT pity you, Zarah!” said Christian, with some 
scorn. 

“T deserve your pity,” she replied, “were your 
pity worth my accepting. Whom have I to thank 
for my wretchedness but you? —You bred me up 
in thirst of vengeance, ere I knew that good and 
evil were any thing better than names ;— to gain 
your applause, and to gratify the vanity you had 
excited, I have for years undergone a penance, from 
which a thousand would have shrunk.” 

“A thousand, Zarah!” answered Christian; “ay, 
a hundred thousand, and a million to boot; the 
creature is not on earth, being mere mortal woman, 
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that would have undergone the thirtieth part of thy 
self-denial.” 

“JT believe it,” said Zarah, drawing up her slight 
but elegant figure; “I believe it—-I have gone 
through a trial that few indeed could have sus- 
tained. I have renounced the dear intercourse of 
my kind; compelled my tongue only to utter, like 
that of a spy, the knowledge which my ear had 
only collected as a base eavesdropper. This I have 
done for years —for years —and all for the sake 
of your private applause — and the hope of ven- 
geance on a woman, who, if she did ill in murder- 
ing my father, has been bitterly repaid by nourish- 
ing a serpent in her bosom, that had the tooth, but 
not the deafened ear, of the adder.” 

“ Well — well — well,” reiterated Christian ; “and 
had you not your reward in my approbation — in 
the consciousness of your own unequalled dexterity 
— by which, superior to any thing of thy sex that 
history has ever known, you endured what woman 
never before endured, insolence without notice, 
admiration without answer, and sarcasm without 
reply?” 

“Not without reply!” said Zarah, fiercely. “Gave 
not Nature to my feelings a course of expression 
more impressive than words? and did not those 
tremble at my shrieks, who would have little minded 
my entreaties or my complaints? And my proud 
lady, who sauced her charities with the taunts she 
thought I heard not — she was justly paid by the 
passing of her dearest and most secret concerns into 
the hands of her mortal enemy; and the vain Earl 
—yet he was a thing as insignificant as the plume 
that nodded in his cap; and the maidens and ladies 
who taunted me—I had, or can easily have, my 
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revenge upon them. But there is one,” she added, 
looking upward, “who never taunted me; one 
whose generous feelings could treat the poor dumb 
girl even as his sister; who never spoke word of 
her but it was to excuse or defend — and you tell 
me I must not love him, and that it is madness to 
love him!— I will be mad then, for I will love him 
till the latest breath of my life!” 

“Think but an instant, silly girl — silly but in 
one respect, since in all others thou mayst brave 
the world of women. Think that I have proposed 
to thee, for the loss of this hopeless affection, a 
eareer so brilliant !— Think only that it rests with 
thyself to be the wife — the wedded wife — of the 
princely Buckingham! With my talents—with 
thy wit and beauty — with his passionate love of 
these attributes—a short space might rank you 
among England’s princesses. — Be but guided by me 
—he is now ata deadly pass — needs every assistance 
to retrieve his fortunes — above all, that which we 
alone can render him. Put yourself under my con- 
duct, and not fate itself shall prevent your wearing 
a Duchess’s coronet.” 

“ A coronet of thistle-down, entwined with thistle- 
leaves,” said Zarah. — “I know not a slighter thing 
than your Buckingham ! I saw him at your request 
—saw him when, as a man, he should have shown 
himself generous and noble — I stood the proof at 
your desire, for I laugh at those dangers from which 
‘the poor blushing wailers of my sex shrink and 
withdraw themselves. What did I find him ?—a 
poor wavering voluptuary — his nearest attempt to 
passion lke the fire on a wretched stubble-field, 
that may singe, indeed, or smoke, but can neither 
warm nor devour. Christian ! were his coronet at my 
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feet this moment, I would sooner take up a crown of 
gilded gingerbread, than extend my hand to raise it.” 

“You are mad, Zarah -— with all your taste and 
talent, you are utterly mad! But let Buckingham 
pass — Do you owe me nothing on this emergency ! 
— Nothing to one who rescued you from the cruelty 
of your owner, the posture-master, to place you in 
ease and affluence ? ” 

“Christian,” she replied, “Iowe you much. Had 
I not felt I did so, I would, as I have been often 
tempted to do, have denounced thee to the fierce 
Countess, who would have gibbeted you on her 
feudal walls of Castle Rushin, and bid your family 
seek redress from the eagles, that would long since 
have thatched their nest with your hair, and fed 
their young ospreys with your flesh.” 

“T am truly glad you have had so much forbear- 
ance for me,” answered Christian. 

“T have it, in truth and in sincerity,” rephed 
Zarah — “Not for your benefits to me— such as 
they were, they were every one interested, and con- 
ferred from the most selfish considerations. I have 
overpaid them a thousand times by the devotion to 
your will, which I have displayed at the greatest 
personal risk. But till of late I respected your 
powers of mind — your inimitable command of pas- 
sion —the force of intellect which I have ever seen 
you exercise over all others, from the bigot Bridge- 
north to the debauched Buckingham — in that, 
indeed, I have recognised my master.” 

“ And those powers,” said Christian, ‘are unlim- 
ited as ever; and with thy assistance, thou shalt 
see the strongest meshes that the laws of civil society 
ever wove to limit the natural dignity of man, broke 
asunder like a spider’s web.” 
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She paused and answered, “While a noble mo- 
tive fired thee — ay, a noble motive, though irregu- 
lar —for I was born to gaze on the sun which the 
pale daughters of Europe shrink from —TI could 
serve thee —I could have followed, while revenge 
or ambition had guided thee — but love of wealth, 
and by what means acquired!— What sympathy 
can I hold with that ?— Wouldst thou not have 
pandered to the lust of the King, though the object 
was thine own orphan niece ?— You smile ?— Smile 
again when I ask you whether you meant not my 
own prostitution, when you charged me to remain 
in the house of that wretched Buckingham ?— Smile 
at that question, and by Heaven I stab you to the 
heart!” And she thrust her hand into her bosom, 
and partly showed the hilt of a small poniard. 

« And if I smile,’ said Christian, “it is but in 
scorn of so odious an accusation. Girl, I will not 
tell thee the reason, but there exists not on earth 
the living thing over whose safety and honour | 
would keep watch as over thine. Buckingham’s 
wife, indeed, I wished thee ; and through thy own 
beauty and thy wit, I danbted not to bring the 
match to pass.” 

“Vain flatterer,” said Zarah, yet seeming soothed 
even by the flattery which she scoffed at, “you would 
persuade me that it was honourable love which you 
expected the Duke was to have offered me. How 
durst you urge so gross a deception, to which time, 
place, and circumstance, gave the lie ?—— How dare 
you now again mention it, when you well know, 
that at the time you mention, the Duchess was still 
in life ?” 

“Tn life, but on her deathbed,” said Christian ; 
“and for time, place, and circumstance, had your 
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virtue, my Zarah, depended on these, how couldst 
thou have been the creature thou art? I knew thee 
all-sufficient to bid him defiance — else — for thou art 
dearer to me than thou thinkest — I had not risked 
thee to win the Duke of Buckingham ; ay, and the 
kingdom of England to boot. —So now, wilt thou 
be ruled and go on with me ?” 

Zarah, or Fenella, for our readers must have been 
long aware of the identity of these two personages, 
cast down her eyes, and was silent for a long time. 
“Christian,” she said at last, in a solemn voice, “ if 
my ideas of right and of wrong be wild and inco- 
herent, I owe it, first, to the wild fever which my 
native sun communicated to my veins; next, to my 
childhood, trained amidst the shifts, tricks, and feats 
of jugglers and mountebanks ; and then, to a youth 
of fraud and deception, through the course thou 
didst prescribe me, in which, I might, indeed, hear 
every thing, but communicate with no one. The 
last cause of my wild errors, if such they are, ori- 
ginates, O Christian, with you alone; by whose 
intrigues I was placed with yonder lady, and who 
taught me, that to revenge my father’s death, was 
my first great duty on earth, and that I was bound 
by nature to hate and injure her by whom I was 
fed and fostered, though as she would have fed and 
caressed a dog, or any other mute animal. I also 
think — for I will deal fairly with you— that you 
had not so easily detected your niece, in the child 
whose surprising agility was making yonder brutal 
mountebank’s fortune ; nor so readily induced him 
to part with his bond-slave, had you not, for your own 
purposes, placed me under his charge, and reserved 
the privilege of claiming me when you pleased. 
I could not, under any other tuition, have identified 
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myself with the personage of a mute, which it has 
been your desire that I should perform through hfe.” 

“You do me injustice, Zarah,” said Christian — 
“JT found you capable of discharging, to an uncom- 
mon degree, a task necessary to the avenging of 
your father’s death —I consecrated you to it, as I 
consecrated my own life and hopes; and you held 
the duty sacred, till these mad feelings towards a 
youth who loves your cousin” 

“ Who — loves — my — cousin!” repeated Zarah, 
(for we will continue to call her by her real name,) 
slowly, and as if the words dropped unconsciously 
from her lips. “ Well — be it so!— Man of many 
wiles, I will follow thy course for a little, a very 
little farther; but take heed — tease me not with 
remonstrances against the treasure of my secret 
thoughts —I mean my most hopeless affection to 
Julian Peveril—and bring me not as an assistant 
to any snare which you may design to cast around 
him. You and your Duke shall rue the hour most 
bitterly, in which you provoke me. You may sup- 
pose you have me in your power; but remember, 
the snakes of my burning climate are never so fatal 
as when you grasp them.” 

“T care not for these Peverils,” said Christian — 
“T care not for their fate a poor straw, unless where 
it bears on that of the destined woman, whose hands 
are red in your father’s blood. Believe me, I can 
divide her fate and theirs. I will explain to you 
how. And for the Duke, he may pass among men 
of the town for wit, and among soldiers for valour, 
among courtiers for manners and for form; and 
why, with his high rank and immense fortune, you 
should throw away an opportunity, which, as I 
could now improve it” 
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“Speak not of it,’ said Zarah, “if thou wouldst 
have our truce — remember it is no peace — if,I say, 
thou wouldst have our truce grow to be an hour 
old!” . 

“This, then,” said Christian, with a last effort 
to work upon the vanity of this singular being, “ is 
she who pretended such superiority to human pas- 
sion, that she could walk indifferently and unmoved 
through the halls of the prosperous, and the prison 
cells of the captive, unknowing and unknown — 
sympathizing neither with the pleasures of the one, 
nor the woes of the other, but advancing with sure, 
though silent steps, her own plans, in despite and 
regardless of either!” 

“My own plans!” said Zarah — “7hy plans, 
Christian— thy plans of extorting from the surprised 
prisoners, means whereby to convict them — thine 
own plans, formed with those more powerful than 
thyself, to sound men’s secrets, and, by using them 
as matter of accusation, to keep up the great delu- 
sion of the nation.” 

“Such access was indeed given you as my agent,” 
said Christian, “and for advancing a great national 
change. But how did you use it?— to advance 
your own insane passion.” 

“Insane!” said Zarah — “ Had he been less than 
insane whom I addressed, he and I had ere now 
been far from the toils which you have pitched for 
us both. J had means prepared for every thing ; 
and ere this, the shores of Britain had been lost to 
our sight for ever.” 

“The miserable dwarf, too,” said Christian — 
“Was it worthy of you to delude that poor creature 
with flattering visions —Jlull him asleep with 
drugs? Was that my doing?” 
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“He was my destined tool,” said Zarah, haught- 
ily. “I remembered your lessons too well not to 
use him as such. Yet scorn him not too much. I 
tell you, that yon very miserable dwarf, whom I 
made my sport in the prison, — yon wretched abor- 
tion of nature, I would select for a husband, ere I 
would marry your Buckingham ;— the vain and 
imbecile pigmy has yet the warm heart and noble 
feelings that a man should hold his highest 
honour.” 

“In God’s name, then, take your own way,” said 
Christian ; “and, for my sake, let never man here- 
after limit a woman in the use of her tongue, since 
he must make it amply up to her, in allowing her 
the privilege of her own will. Who would have 
thought it? But the colt has slipped the bridle, and 
I must needs follow, since I cannot guide her.” 

Our narrative returns to the Court of King 
Charles, at Whitehall. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


But O! 

What shall I say to thee, Lord Scroop ; thou cruel, 
Ingrateful, savage, and inhuman creature ! 

Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels, 

That knew’st the very bottom of my soul, 

That almost mightst have coin’d me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practised on me for thy use ? 
Henry V. 


AT no period of his life, not even when that life was 
in imminent danger, did the constitutional gaiety 
of Charles seem more overclouded, than when wait- 
ing for the return of Chiffinch with the Duke of 
Buckingham. His mind revolted at the idea, that 
the person to whom he had been so particularly 
indulgent, and whom he had selected as the friend 
of his lighter hours and amusements, should prove 
capable of having tampered with a plot apparently 
directed against his liberty and life. He more than 
once examined the dwarf anew, but could extract 
nothing more than his first narrative contained. 
The apparition of the female to him in the cell of 
Newgate, he described in such fanciful and roman- 
tic colours, that the King could not help thinking 
the poor man’s head a little turned ; and, as nothing 
“was found in the kettledrum, and other musical 
instruments brought for the use of the Duke’s band 
of foreigners, he nourished some slight hope that 
the whole plan might be either a mere jest, or 
that the idea of an actual conspiracy was founded 
in mistake. 
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The persons who had been dispatched to watch 
the motions of Mr. Weiver’s congregation, brought 
back word that they had quietly dispersed. It was 
known, at the same time, that they had met in 
arms, but this augured no particular design of ag- 
gression, at a time when all true Protestants con- 
ceived themselves in danger of immediate massacre ; 
when the fathers of the city had repeatedly called 
out the Train-Bands, and alarmed the citizens of 
London, under the idea of an instant insurrection 
of the Catholics; and when, to sum the whole up, 
in the emphatic words of an alderman of the day, 
there was a general belief that they would all waken 
some unhappy morning with their throats cut. 
Who was to do these dire deeds, it was more diffi- 
cult to suppose; but all admitted the possibility 
that they might be achieved, since one Justice of 
the Peace was already murdered. There was, there- 
fore, no inference of hostile intentions against the 
State, to be decidedly derived from a congregation 
of Protestants par excellence, military from old as- 
sociations, bringing their arms with them to a place 
of worship, in the midst of a panic so universal. 

Neither did the violent language of the minister, 
supposing that to be proved, absolutely infer medi- 
tated violence. The favourite parables of the preach- 
ers, and the metaphors and ornaments which they 
selected, were at all times of a military cast; and 
the taking the kingdom of heaven by storm, a 
strong and beautiful metaphor, when used gener- 
ally, as in Scripture, was detailed in their sermons 
in all the technical language of the attack and 
defence of a fortified place. The danger, in short, 
whatever might have been its actual degree, had 
disappeared as suddenly as a bubble upon the water, 
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when broken by a casual touch, and had left as 
little trace behind it. It became, therefore, matter 
of much doubt, whether it had ever actually 
existed. 

While various reports were making from with- 
out, and while their tenor was discussed by the 
King, and such nobles and statesmen as he thought 
proper to consult on the occasion, a gradual sadness 
and anxiety mingled with, and finally silenced, the 
mirth of the evening. All became sensible that 
something unusual was going forward; and the 
unwonted distance which Charles maintained from 
his guests, while it added greatly to the duluess 
that began to predominate in the presence-chamber, 
gave intimation that something unusual was labour- 
ing in the King’s mind. 

Thus play was neglected — the music was silent, 
or played without being heard — gallants ceased to 
make compliments, and ladies to expect them; and 
a sort of apprehensive curiosity pervaded the circle. 
Each asked the others why they were grave; and 
no answer was returned, any more than could have 
been rendered by a herd of cattle instinctively dis- 
turbed by the approach of a thunder-storm. 

To add to the general apprehension, it began to 
be’ whispered, that one or two of the guests, who 
were desirous of leaving the palace, had been in- 
formed no one could be permitted to retire until 
the general hour of dismissal. And these, gliding 
back into the hall, communicated in whispers that 
the sentinels at the gates were doubled, and that 
there was a troop of the Horse Guards drawn up 
in the court — circumstances so unusual, as to ex- 
cite the most anxious curiosity. 

Such was the state of the Court, when wheels 
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were heard without, and the bustle which took place 
denoted the arrival of some person of consequence. 

“Here comes Chiffinch,” said the King, “with 
his prey in his clutch.” 

It was indeed the Duke of Buckingham ; nor did 
he approach the royal presence without emotion. 
On entering the court, the flambeaux which were 
borne around the carriage gleamed on the scarlet 
coats, laced hats, and drawn broadswords of the 
Horse Guards — a sight unusual, and calculated to 
strike terror into a conscience which was none of 
the clearest. 

The Duke alighted from the carriage, and only 
said to the officer, whom he saw upon duty, “ You 
are late under arms to-night, Captain Carleton.” 

“Such are our orders, sir,’ answered Carleton, 
with military brevity; and then commanded the 
four dismounted sentinels at the under gate to make 
way for the Duke of Buckingham. His Grace had 
no sooner entered, than he heard behind him the 
command, “Move close up, sentinels —closer yet 
to the gate.” And he felt as if all chance of rescue 
were excluded by the sound. 

As he advanced up the grand staircase, there 
were other.symptoms of alarm and precaution. The 
Yeomen of the Guard were mustered in unusual 
numbers, and carried carabines instead of their hal- 
berds ; and the Gentlemen Pensioners, with their 
partisans, appeared also in proportional force. In 
short, all that sort of defence which the royal house- 
hold possesses within itself, seemed, for some hasty 
and urgent reason, to have been placed under arms, 
and upon duty. 

3uckingham ascended the royal staircase with 
an eye attentive te these preparations, and a step 
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steady and slow, as if he counted each step on 
which he trode. “Who,” he asked himself, “shall 
insure Christian’s fidelity ? Let him but stand fast, 
and we are secure. Otherwise” 

As he shaped the alternative, he entered the 
presence-chamber. 

The King stood in the midst of the apartment, 
surrounded by the personages with whom he had 
been consulting. The rest of the brilliant assembly, 
scattered into groups, looked on at some distance. 
All were silent when Buckingham entered, in hopes 
of receiving some explanation of the mysteries of 
the evening. All bent forward, though etiquette 
forbade them to advance, to catch, if possible, some- 
thing of what was about to pass betwixt the King 
and his intriguing statesman. At the same time, 
those counsellors who stood around Charles, drew 
back on either side, so as to permit the Duke to 
pay his respects to his Majesty in the usual form. 
He went through the ceremonial with his accus- 
tomed grace, but was received by Charles with 
much unwonted gravity. 

“We have waited for you for some time, my 
Lord Duke. It is long since Chiffinch left us, to 
request your attendance here. I see you are elab- 
orately dressed. Your toilette was needless on the 
present occasion.” 

“Needless to the splendour of your Majesty’s 
Court,” said the Duke, “but not needless on my 
part. This chanced to be Black Monday at York- 
Place, and my club of Pendables were in full glee 
when your Majesty’s summons arrived. I could not 
be in the company of Ogle, Maniduc, Dawson, and so 
forth, but what I must needs make some preparation, 
and some ablution, ere entering the circle here.” 
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“T trust the purification will be complete,” said 
the King, without any tendency to the smile which 
always softened features, that, ungilded by its 
influence, were dark, harsh, and even severe. “We 
wished to ask your Grace concerning the import 
of a sort of musical mask which you designed us 
here, but which miscarried, as we are given to 
understand.” 

“Tt must have been a great miscarriage indeed,” 
said the Duke, “since your Majesty looks so seri- 
ous on it. I thought to have done your Majesty 
a pleasure, (as I have seen you condescend to be 
pleased with such passages,) by sending the contents 
of that bass-viol; but I fear the jest has been 
unacceptable — I fear the fireworks may have done 
mischief.” 

“Not the mischief they were designed for, per- 
haps,” said the King, gravely; “you see, my lord, 
we are all alive, and unsinged.” 

“Long may your Majesty remain so,” said the 
Duke; “yet I see that there is something miscon- 
strued on my part —it must be a matter unpardon- 
able, however little intended, since it hath displeased 
so indulgent a master.” 

“Too indulgent a master, Indeed, Buckingham,” 
rephed the King; “and the fruit of my indulgence 
has been to change loyal men into traitors.” 

“May it please your Majesty, I cannot under- 
stand this,” said the Duke. 

“Follow us, my lord,’ answered Charles, “and 
we will endeavonr to explain our meaning.” 

Attended by the same lords who stood around 
him, and followed by the Duke of Buckingham, on 
whom all eyes were fixed, Charles retired into the 
same cabinet which had been the scene of repeated 
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consultations in the course of the evening. There, 
leaning with his arms crossed on the back of an 
easy-chair, Charles proceeded to interrogate the 
suspected nobleman. 

“Let us be plain with each other. Speak out, 
Buckingham. What, in one word, was to have been 
the regale intended for us this evening?” ~ 

“A petty mask, my liege. I had destined a little 
dancing-girl to come out of that instrument, who, 
I thought, would have performed to your Majesty’s 
liking —a few Chinese fireworks there were, which, 
thinking the entertainment was to have taken place 
in the marble hall, might, I hoped, have been dis- 
charged with good effect, and without the slightest 
alarm, at the first appearance of my little sorceress, 
and were designed to have masked, as it were, her 
entrance upon the stage.. I hope there have been no 
perukes singed —no ladies frightened — no hopes of 
noble descent interrupted by my ill-fancied jest ?” 

“We have seen no such fireworks, my lord; 
and your female dancer, of whom we now hear for 
the first time, came forth in the form of our old 
acquaintance Geoffrey Hudson, whose dancing days 
are surely ended.” 

“Your Majesty surprises me! I beseech you, 
let Christian be sent for— Edward Christian — he 
will be found lodging in a large old house near 
Sharper the cutler’s, in the Strand. As I live by 
bread, sire, I trusted him with the arrangement of 
this matter, as indeed the dancing-girl was his 
property. If he has done aught to dishonour my 
concert, or disparage my character, he ‘shall die 
under the baton.” 

“Tt is singular,” said the King, “and I have 
often observed it, that this fellow Christian bears 
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the blame of all men’s enormities — he performs the 
part which in a great family is usually assigned 
to that mischief-doing personage, Nobody. When 
Chiffinch blunders, he always quotes Christian. 
When Sheffield writes a lampoon, I am sure to hear 
of Christian having corrected, or copied, or dispersed 
it—he is the ami damnée (f) of every one about 
my Court — the scapegoat, who is to carry away all 
their iniquities ; and he will have a cruel Joad to 
bear into the wilderness. But for Buckingham’s 
sins, in particular, he is the regular and uniform 
“sponsor and I am convinced his Grace expects 
Christian should suffer every penalty which he has 
incurred in this world or the next.” 

“Not so,” with the deepest reverence replied the 
Duke. “I have no hope of being either hanged 
or damned by proxy; but it is clear some one hath 
tampered with and altered my device. If I am 
accused of aught, let me at least hear the charge, 
and see my accuser.” 

“That is but fair,” said the King. “Bring our 
little friend from behind the chimney-board. [Hud- 
son being accordingly produced, he continued. ] 
There stands the Duke of Buckingham. Repeat 
before him the tale you told us. Let him hear what 
were those contents of the bass-viol which were 
removed that you might enter it. Be not afraid of 
any one, but speak the truth boldly.” 

“May it please your Majesty,’ said Hudson, 
“fear is a thing unknown to me.” 

“His body has no room to hold such a passion; 
or there is too little of it to be worth fearing for,” 
said Buckingham. — “ But let him speak.” 

Ere Hudson had completed his tale, Buckingham 
interrupted him by exclaiming, “Is it possible that 
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I can be suspected by your Majesty on the word of 
this pitiful variety of the baboon tribe ?” 

“Villain-Lord, I appeal thee to the combat!” 
said the little man, highly offended at the appella- 
tion thus bestowed on him. 

“La you there now!” said the Duke — “ The 
little animal is quite crazed, and defies a man who 
need ask 10 other weapon than a corking-pin to run 
him through the lungs, and whose single kick could 
hoist him from Dover to Calais without yacht or 
wherry. And what can you expect from an idiot, 
who is engoué of a common rope-dancing-girl, that 
capered on a packthread at Ghent in Flanders, 
unless they were to club their talents to set upa 
booth at Bartholomew-Fair ?— Is it not plain, that 
supposing the little animal is not malicious, as indeed 
his whole kind bear a general and most cankered 
malice against those who have the ordinary propor- 
tions of humanity — Grant, I say, that this were 
not a malicious falsehood of his, why, what does it 
amount to?— That he has mistaken squibs and 
Chinese crackers for arms! He says not he him- 
self touched or handled them; and judging by the 
sight alone, I question if the infirm old creature, 
when any whim or preconception hath possession of 
his noddle, can distinguish betwixt a blunderbuss 
and a black-pudding.” 

The horrible clamour which the dwarf made so 
soon as he heard this disparagement of his military 
skill— the haste with which he blundered out a 
detail of his warlike experiences —and the absurd 
grimaces which he made in order to enforce his 
story, provoked not only the risibility of Charles, 
but even of the statesmen around him, and added 
absurdity to the motley complexion of the scene 
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The King terminated this dispute, by commanding 
the dwarf to withdraw. 

A more regular discussion of his evidence was then 
resumed, and Ormond was the first who pointed out, 
that it went farther than had been noticed, since the 
little man had mentioned a certain extraordinary and 
treasonable conversation held by the Duke’s depend- 
ents, by whom he had been conveyed to the palace. 

“JT am sure not to lack my lord of Ormond’s good 
word,” said the Duke, scornfully ; “but I defy him 
alike, and all my other enemies, and shall find it 
easy to show that this alleged conspiracy, if any 
grounds for it at all exist, is a mere sham-plot, got 
up to turn the odium justly attached to the Papists 
upon the Protestants. Here is a half-hanged crea- 
ture, who, on the very day he escapes from the 
gallows, which many believe was his most deserved 
destiny, comes to take away the reputation of a 
Protestant peer — and, on what ?— on the treason- 
- able conversation of three or four German fiddlers, 
heard through the sound-holes of a violoncello, and 
that, too, when the creature was incased in it, and 
mounted on a man’s shoulders! The urchin, too, 
in repeating their language, shows he understands 
German as little as my horse does; and if he did 
rightly hear, truly comprehend, and accurately re- 
port what they said, still, is my honour to be touched 
by the language held by such persons as these 
are, with whom I have never communicated, other- 
wise than men of my rank do with those of their 
calling and capacity ?— Pardon me, sire, if I 
presume to say, that the profound statesmen who 
endeavoured to stifle the Popish conspiracy by the 
pretended Meal-tub Plot, will take little more. credit 
by their figments about fiddles and concertos.” 
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The assistant counsellors looked at each other; 
and Charles turned on his heel, and walked through 
the room with long steps. 

At this period the Peverils, father and son, were 
announced to have reached the palace, and were 
ordered into the royal presence. 

Tnese gentlemen had received the royal mandate 
at a moment of great interest. After being dis- 
missed from their confinement by the elder Bridge- 
north, in the manner and upon the terms which the 
reader must have gathered from the conversation of 
the latter with Christian, they reached the lodg- 
ings of Lady Peveril, who awaited them with joy, 
mingled with terror and uncertainty. The news of 
the acquittal had reached her by the exertions of the 
faithful Lance Outram, but her mind had been since 
harassed by the long delay of their appearance, and 
rumours of disturbances which had taken place in 
Fleet-Street and in the Strand. 

When the first rapturous meeting was over, Lady 
Peveril, with an anxious look towards her son, as 
if recommending caution, said she was now about 
to present to him the daughter of an old friend, 
whom he had never (there was an emphasis on the 
word) seen before. “This young lady,’ she con- 
tinued, “was the only child of Colonel Mitford, in 
North Wales, who had sent her to remain under 
her guardianship for an interval, finding himself 
unequal to attempt the task of her education.” 

«Ay, ay,” said Sir Geoffrey, ‘“ Dick Mitford 
must be old now — beyond the threescore and ten, 
I think. He was no chicken, though a cock of the 
game, when he joined the Marquis of Hertford at 
Namptwich with two hundred wild Welshmen. — 
Before George, Julian, I love that girl as if she were 
my own flesh and blood! Lady Peveril would never 
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have got through this work without her; and Dick 
Mitford sent me a thousand pieces, too, in excellent 
time, when there was scarce a cross to keep the devil 
from dancing in our pockets, much more for these 
law-doings. I used it without scruple, for there is 
wood ready to be cut at Martindale when we get 
down there, and Dick Mitford knows I would have 
done the like for him. Strange that he should have 
been the only one of my friends to reflect I might 
want a few pieces.” 

Whilst Sir Geoffrey thus run on, the meeting 
betwixt Alice and Julian Peveril was accomplished, 
without any particular notice on his side, except to 
say, “ Kiss her, Julian — kiss her. What the devil! 
is that the way you learned to accost a lady at the 
Isle of Man, as if her lps were a red-hot horse- 
shoe ?— And do not you be offended, my pretty one; 
Julianis naturally bashful, and has been bred by an 
old lady, but you will find him, by and by, as 
gallant as thou hast found me, my princess. — And 
now, Dame Peveril, to dinner, to dinner !—the old 
fox must have his belly-timber, though the hounds 
have been after him the whole day.” 

Lance, whose joyous congratulations were next 
to be undergone, had the consideration to cut them 
short, in order to provide a plain but hearty meal 
from the next cook’s-shop, at which Julian sat like 
one enchanted, betwixt his mistress and his mother. 
He easily conceived that the last was the confiden- 
tial friend to whom Bridgenorth had finally com- 
mitted the charge of his daughter, and his only 
anxiety now was, to anticipate the confusion that 
was likely to arise when her real parentage was 
made known to his father. Wisely, however, he 
suffered not these anticipations to interfere with the 
delight of his present situation, in the course of 
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which, many slight but delightful tokens of recogni- 
tion were exchanged, without censure, under the 
eye of Lady Peveril, under cover of the boisterous 
mirth of the old Baronet, who spoke for two, ate 
for four, and drank wine for half-a-dozen. His pro- 
gress in the latter exercise might have proceeded 
rather too far, had he not been interrupted by a 
gentleman bearing the King’s orders, that he should 
instantly attend upon the presence at Whitehall, 
and bring his son along with him. 

Lady Peveril was alarmed, and Alice grew pale 
with sympathetic anxiety ; but the old Knight, who 
never saw more than what lay straight before him, 
set it down to the King’s hasty anxiety to congratu- 
late him on his escape ; an interest on his Majesty’s 
part which he considered by no means extravagant, 
conscious that it was reciprocal on his own side. 
It came upon him, indeed, with the more joyful 
surprise, that he had received a previous hint, ere 
he left the court of justice, that it would be 
prudent in him to go down to Martindale before 
presenting himself at Court, —a restriction which he 
supposed as repugnant to his Majesty’s feelings as 
it was to his own. 

While he consulted with Lance Outram about 
cleaning his buff-belt and sword-hilt, as well as time 
admitted, Lady Peveril had the means to give Ju- 
lian more distinct information, that Alice was under 
her protection by her father’s authority, and with 
his consent to their union, if it could be accom- 
plished. She added, that it was her determination 
to employ the mediation of the Countess of Derby, 
to overcome the obstacles which might be foreseen 
yn the part of Sir Geoffrey. 


“CHAPTER XIX. 


Tn the King’s name, 
Let fall your swords and daggers! 
Critic. 


WHEN the father and son entered the cabinet of 
audience, 1t was easily visible that Sir Geoffrey had 
obeyed the summons as he would have done the 
trumpet’s eall to horse; and his dishevelled grey 
locks and half-arranged dress, though they showed 
zeal and haste, such as he would have used when 
Charles I. called him to attend a council of war, 
seemed rather indecorous in a pacific drawing-room. 
He paused at the door of the cabinet, but when the 
King called on him to advance, came hastily for- 
ward, with every feeling of his earlier and later life 
afloat and contending in his memory, threw himself 
on his knees before the King, seized his hand, and, 
without even an effort to speak, weptaloud. Charles, 
who generally felt deeply so long as an impressive 
object was before his eyes, indulged for a moment 
the old man’s rapture. —“ My good Sir Geoffrey,” 
he said, “you have had some hard measure; we 
owe you amends, and will find time to pay our 
debt.” 

“No suffering — no debt,” said the old man; “I 
cared not what the rogues said of me — I knew they 
could never get twelve honest fellows to believe a 
word of their most damnable lies. I did long to 
beat them when they called me traitor to your 
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Majesty — that I confess— But to have such an 
early opportunity of paying my duty to your Maj- 
esty, overpays it all. The villains would have per- 
suaded me I ought not to come to Court — aha!” 

The Duke of Ormond perceived that the King 
coloured much ; for in truth it was from the Court 
that the private intimation had been given to Sir 
Geoffrey to go down to the country, without appear- 
ing at Whitehall; and he, moreover, suspected 
that the jolly old Knight had not risen from his 
dinner altogether dry-lipped, after the fatigues of a 
day so agitating. — “My old friend,” he whispered, 
“you forget that your son is to be presented — 
permit me to have that honour.” 

“T crave your Grace’s pardon humbly,” said Sir 
Geoffrey, “ but it is an honour I design for myself, 
as I apprehend no one can so utterly surrender and 
deliver him up to his Majesty’s service as the father 
that begot him is entitled to do. — Julian, come for- 
ward, and kneel. — Here he is, please your Majesty 
— Julian Peveril—a chip of the old block —as 
stout, though scarce so tall a tree, as the old trunk 
when at the freshest. Take him to you, sir, for a 
faithful servant, d vendre et a pendre, as the French 
say ; if he fears fire or steel, axe or gallows, in your 
Majesty’s service, I renounce him — he is no son of 
mine — I disown him, and he may go to the Isle of 
Man, the Isle of Dogs, or the Isle of Devils, for 
what I care.” 

Charles winked to Ormond, and having, with his 
wonted courtesy, expressed his thorough conviction 
that Julian would imitate the loyalty of his ances- 
tors, and especially of his father, added, that he 
believed his Grace of Ormond had something to 
communicate which was of consequence to his ser- 
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vice. Sir Geoffrey made his military reverence at 
this hint, and marched off in the rear of the Duke, 
who proceeded to enquire of him concerning the 
events of the day. Charles, in the meanwhile, 
having, in the first place, ascertained that the son 
was not in the same genial condition with the 
father, demanded and received from him a precise 
account of all the proceedings subsequent to the 
trial. 

Julian, with the plainness and precision which 
such a subject demanded, when treated in such a 
presence, narrated all that had happened, down to 
the entrance of Bridgenorth; and his Majesty was 
so much pleased with his manner, that he congrat- 
ulated Arlington on their having gained the evi- 
dence of at least one man of sense to these dark and 
mysterious events. But when Bridgenorth was 
brought upon the scene, Julian hesitated to bestow 
a name upon him; and although he mentioned the 
chapel which he had seen filled with men in arms, 
and the violent language of the preacher, he added, 
with earnestness, that notwithstanding all this, the 
men departed without coming to any extremity, 
and had all left the place before his father and he 
were set at liberty. 

“And you retired quietly to your dinner in 
Fleet-street, young man,” said the King, severely, 
“without giving a magistrate notice of the danger- 
ous meeting which was held in the vicinity of our 
palace, and who did not conceal their intention of 
proceeding to extremities ?” 

Peveril blushed, and was silent. The King 
frowned, and stepped aside to communicate with 
Ormond, who reported that the father seemed to 
have known nothing of the matter. 
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“ And the son, I am sorry to say,” said the King, 
‘seems more unwilling to speak the truth than I 
should have expected. We have all variety of evi- 
dence in this singular investigation — a mad witness 
like the dwarf, a drunken witness like the father, 
and now a dumb witness. — Young man,” he con- 
tinued, addressing Julian, “your behaviour is less 
frank than I expected from your father’s son. I 
must know who this person is with whom you held 
such familiar intercourse—you know him, I 
presume ?” 

Julian acknowledged that he did, but, kneeling 
on one knee, entreated his Majesty’s forgiveness 
for concealing his name; “he had been freed,” he 
said, “from his confinement, on promising to that 
effect.” 

“That was a promise made, by your own ac- 
count, under compulsion,” answered the King, “and 
I cannot authorize your keeping it; it is your duty 
to speak the truth —if you are afraid of Bucking- 
ham, the Duke shall withdraw.” 

“T have no reason to fear the Duke of Buck- 
ingham,” said Peveril; “that I had an affair with 
one of his household, was the man’s own fault, and 
not mine.” 

“Oddsfish!” said the King, “the light begins 
to break in on me —I thought I remembered thy 
physiognomy. Wert thou not the very fellow whom 
I met at Chiffinch’s yonder morning ? — The matter 
escaped me since; but now I recollect thou saidst 
then, that thou wert the son of that jolly old three- 
bottle Baronet yonder.” 

“Tt is true,” said Julian, “that I met your 
Majesty at Master Chiffinch’s, and I am afraid had 
the misfortune to displease you; but” 
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“No more of that, young man—no more of that 
— But I recollect you had with you that beautiful 
dancing siren. — Buckingham, I will hold you gold 
to silver, that she was the intended tenant of that 
bass-fiddle 2?” 

“Your Majesty has rightly guessed it,” said the 
Duke ; “and I suspect she has put a trick upon me, 
by substituting the dwarf in her place; for Chris- 
tian thinks” 

“Damn Christian!” said the King, hastily — “I 
wish they would bring him hither, that universal 
referee.” — And as the wish was uttered, Christian’s 
arrival was announced. “Let him attend,” said 
the King: “But hark—a thought strikes me. — 
Here, Master Peveril — yonder dancing maiden, that 
introduced you to us by the singular agility of her 
performance, is she not, by your account, a depen- 
dant on the Countess of Derby ?” 

“T have known her such for years,” answered 
Julian. 

“Then will we call the Countess hither,” said 
the King: “ It is fit we should learn who this little 
fairy really is; and if she be now so absolutely at 
the beck of Buckingham, and this Master Christian 
of his — why I think it would be but charity to let 
her ladyship know so much, since I question if she 
will wish, in that case, to retain her in her service. 
Besides,” he continued, speaking apart, “this Julian, 
to whom suspicion attaches in these matters from 
his obstinate silence, is also of the Countess’s house- 
hold. We will sift this matter to the bottom, and 
do justice to all.” 

The Countess of Derby, hastily summoned, en- 
tered the royal closet at one door, just as Christian 
and Zarah, or Fenella, were ushered in by the other. 
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The old Knight of Martindale, who had ere this 
returned to the presence, was scarce controlled, 
even by the signs which she made, so much was he 
desirous of greeting his old friend; but as Ormond 
laid a kind restraining hand upon his arm, he was 
prevailed on to sit still. 

The Countess, after a deep reverence to the King, 
acknowledged the rest of the nobility present by a 
slighter reverence, smiled to Julian Peveril, and 
looked with surprise at the unexpected apparition 
of Fenella. Buckingham bit his lip, for he saw the 
introduction of Lady Derby was likely to confuse 
and embroil every preparation which he had ar- 
ranged for his defence; and he stole a glance at 
Christian, whose eye, when fixed on the Countess, 
assumed the deadly sharpness which sparkles in the 
adder’s, while his cheek grew almost black under 
the influence of strong emotion. 

“Ts there any one in this presence whom your 
ladyship recognises,” said the King graciously, “ be- 
sides your old friends of Ormond and Arlington ?” 

“T see, my liege, two worthy friends of my 
husband’s house,” replied the Countess; “ Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril and his son —the latter a 
distinguished member of my son’s household.” 

“ Any one else?” continued the King. 

« An unfortunate female of my family, who dis- 
appeared from the Island of Man at the same time 
when Julian Peveril left it upon business of im- 
portance. She was thought to have fallen from the 
cliff into the sea.” 

“Had your ladyship any reason to suspect — 
pardon me,” said the King, “for putting such a 
question — any improper intimacy between Master 
Peveril and this same female attendant ?” 
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“My liege,” said the Countess, colouring indig- 
nantly, “my household is of reputation.” 

“Nay, my lady, be not angry,” said the King; 
“T did but ask—such things will befall in the 
best-regulated families.” 

“Not in mine, sire,” said the Countess. “Be- 
sides that, in common pride and in common honesty, 
Julian Peveril is incapable of intriguing with an un- 
happy creature, removed by her misfortune almost 
beyond the limits of humanity.” 

Zarah looked at her, and compressed her lips, as 
if to keep in the words that would fain break from 
them. 

“T know not how it is,” said the King — “ What 
your ladyship says may be true in the main, yet 
men’s tastes have strange vagaries. This girl is lost 
in Man so soon as the youth leaves it, and is found 
in Saint James’s Park, bouncing and dancing like 
a fairy, so soon as he appears in London.” 

“Impossible!” said the Countess; “she cannot 
dance.” . 

“T believe,” said the King, “she can do more 
feats than your ladyship either suspects or would 
approve of.” 

The Countess drew up, and was indignantly 
silent. 

The King proceeded — “No sooner is Peveril in 
Newgate, than, by the account of the venerable little 
gentleman, this merry maiden is even there also for 
company. Now, without enquiring how she got in, 
I think charitably that she had better taste than 
to come there on the dwarf’s account. — Ah ha! I 
think Master Julian is touched in conscience !” 

Julian did indeed start as the King spoke, for it 
reminded him of the midnight visit in his cell. 
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The King looked fixedly at him, and then pro- 
ceeded —“ Well, gentlemen, Peveril is carried to 
his trial, and is no sooner at liberty, than we find 
him in the house where the Duke of Buckingham 
was arranging what he calls a musical mask. — 
Egad, I hold it next to certain, that this wench put 
the change on his Grace, and popt the poor dwarf 
into the bass-viol, reserving her own more precious 
hours to be spent with Master Julian Peveril. — 
Think you not so, Sir Christian, you, the universal 
referee? Is there any truth in this conjecture ?” 

Christian stole a glance on Zarah, and read that 
in her eye which embarrassed him. “He did not 
know,” he said; “ he had indeed engaged this unri- 
valled performer to take the proposed part in the 
mask; and she was to have come forth in the midst 
of a shower of lambent fire, very artificially pre- 
pared with perfumes, to overcome the smell of the 
powder; but he knew not why—excepting that 
she was wilful and capricious, like all great ge- 
niuses, — she had certainly spoiled the concert by 
cramming in that more bulky dwarf.” 

“T should like,” said the King, “to see this 
little maiden stand forth, and bear witness, in such 
manner as she can express herself, on this myste- 
rious matter. Can any one here understand her 
mode of communication ?” 

Christian said, he knew something of it since he 
had become.acquainted with her in London. The 
Countess spoke not till the King asked her, and 
then owned dryly, that she had necessarily some 
habitual means of intercourse with one who had 
been immediately about. her. person for so many 
years. : 

“T should think,” said Charles, “that this same 
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Master Julian Peveril has the more direct key to 
her language, after all we have heard.” 

The King looked first at Peveril, who blushed 
like a maiden at the inference which the King’s 
remark implied, and then suddenly turned his eyes 
on the supposed mute, on whose cheek a faint 
colour was dying away. A moment afterwards, at 
a signal from the Countess, Fenella, or Zarah, stepped 
forward, and having kneeled down and. kissed her 
lady’s hand, stood with her arms folded on he1 
breast, with an humble air, as different from that - 
which she wore in the harem of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, as that of a Magdalen from a Judith. Yet 
this was the least show of her talent of versatility, 
for so well did she play the part of the dumb gil, 
that Buckingham, sharp as his discernment was, 
remained undecided whether the creature which 
stood before him could possibly be the same with 
her, who had, in a different dress, made such an 
impression on his imagination, or indeed was the 
imperfect creature she now.represented. She had 
at once all that could mark the imperfection of hear- 
ing, and all that could show the wonderful address 
by which nature so often makes up for the defi- 
ciency. There was the lip that trembled not at any 
sound—the seeming insensibility to the conversa- 
tion which passed around; while, on the other hand, 
was the quick and vivid glance, that seemed anxious 
to devour the meaning of those sounds, which she 
could gather no otherwise than by the motion of 
the lips. 

Examined after her own fashion, Zarah confirmed 
the tale of Christian in all its points, and admitted 
that she had deranged the project laid for a mask, 
by placing the dwarf in her own stead; the cause 
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of her doing so she declined to assign, and the 
Countess pressed her no farther. 

“Every thing tells to exculpate my Lord of 
Buckingham,” said Charles, “from so absurd an 
accusation; the dwarf’s testimony is too fantastic, 
that of the two Peverils does not in the least affect 
the Duke; that of the dumb damsel completely 
contradicts the possibility of his guilt. Methinks, 
my lords, we should acquaint him that he stands 
acquitted of a complaint, too ridiculous to have ever 
been subjected to a more serious scrutiny than we 
have hastily made upon this occasion.” 

Arlington bowed in acquiescence, but Ormond 
spoke plainly. —“I should suffer, sire, in the opi- 
nion of the Duke of Buckingham, brilliant as his 
talents are known to be, should I say that I am 
satisfied in my own mind on this occasion. But I 
subscribe to the spirit of the time; and I agree it 
would be highly dangerous, on such accusations as 
we have been able to collect, to impeach the char- 
acter of a zealous Protestant like his Grace — Had 
he been a Catholic, under such circumstances of 
suspicion, the Tower had been too good a prison 
for him.” 

Buckingham bowed to the Duke of Ormond, 
with a meaning which even his triumph could not 
disguise. —“ T'u me la pagherai!” he muttered, in 
a tone of deep and abiding resentment; but the 
stout old Irishman, who had long since braved his 
utmost wrath, cared little for this expression of his 
displeasure. 

The King then, signing to the other nobles to 
pass into the public apartments, stopped Bucking- 
ham as he was about to follow them; and, when 
they were alone, asked, with a significant tone, 
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which brought all the blood in the Duke’s veins 
into his countenance, “ When was it, George, that 
your useful friend Colonel Blood became a musician ? 
—You are silent,’ he said; “do not deny the 
charge, for yonder villain, once seen, is remembered 
for ever. Down, down on your knees, George, and 
acknowledge that you have abused my easy temper. 
— Seek for no apology — none will serve your turn. 
I saw the man myself, among your Germans as 
you call them; and you know what I must needs 
believe from such a circumstance.” 

“Believe that I have been guilty — most guilty, 
my liege and King,” said the Duke, conscience- 
struck, and kneeling down ; — “ believe that I was 
misguided— that I was mad — Believe any thing 
but that I was capable of harming, or being acces- 
sory to harm, your person.” 

“I do not believe it,” said the King; “I think 
of you, Villiers, as the companion of my dangers 
and my exile, and am so far from supposing you 
mean worse than you say, that I am convinced you 
acknowledge more than you ever meant to attempt.” 

“By all that is sacred,’ said the Duke, still 
kneeling, “had I not been involved to the extent 
of life and fortune with the villain Christian ” 

“Nay, if you bring Christian on the stage again,” 
said the King, smiling, “ it is time for me to with- 
draw. Come, Villiers, rise —I forgive thee, and 
only recommend one act of penance — the curse you 
yourself bestowed on the dog who bit you— mar- 
riage, and retirement to your country-seat.” 

The Duke rose abashed, and followed the King 
into the circle, which Charles entered, leaning on 
the shoulder of his repentant peer; to whom he 
showed so much countenance, as led the most acute 
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observers present, to doubt the possibility of there 
existing any real cause for the surmises to the 
Duke’s prejudice. 

The Countess of Derby had in the meanwhile 
consulted with the Duke of Ormond, with the 
Peverils, and with her other friends; and, by their 
unanimous advice, though with considerable diffi- 
culty, became satisfied, that to have thus shown her- 
self at Court, was sufficient to vindicate the honour 
of her house; and that it was her wisest course, 
after having done so, to retire to her insular domi- 
nions, without farther provoking the resentment of 
a powerful faction. She took farewell of the King 
in form, and demanded his permission to carry back 
with her the helpless creature who had so strangely 
escaped from her protection, into a world where 
her condition rendered her so subject to every 
species of misfortune. 

“Will your ladyship forgive me?” said Charles. 
“JT have studied your sex long —I am mistaken if 
your little maiden is not as capable of caring for 
herself as any of us.” 

“Impossible!” said the Countess. 

“Possible, and most true,’ whispered the King. 
“T will instantly convince you of the fact, though 
the experiment is too delicate to be made by any 
but your ladyship. Yonder she stands, looking as 
if she heard no more than the marble pillar against 
which she leans. Now, if Lady Derby will con- 
trive either to place her hand near the region of the 
damsel’s heart, or at least on her arm, so that she 
can feel the sensation of the blood when the puise 
increases, then do you, my Lord of Ormond, beckon 
Julian Peveril out of sight —I will show you in a 
moment that it can stir at sounds spoken.” 
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The Countess, much surprised, afraid of some 
embarrassing pleasantry on the part of Charles, yet 
unable to repress her curiosity, placed herself near 
Fenella, as she called her little mute; and, while 
making signs to her, contrived to place her hand 
on her wrist. 

At this moment the King, passing near them, 
said, ‘This is a horrid deed —the villain Christian 
has stabbed young Peveril!” 

The mute evidence of the pulse, which bounded 
as if a cannon had been discharged close by the 
poor girl’s ear, was accompanied by such a loud 
scream of agony, as distressed, while it startled, the 
good-natured monarch himself. “I did but jest,” 
he said; “Julian is well, my pretty maiden. I 
only used the wand of a certain blind deity, called 
Cupid, to bring a deaf and dumb vassal of his to the 
exercise of her faculties.” ! 

“Tam betrayed!” she said, with her eyes fixed 
on the ground — “I am betrayed !—and it is fit 
that she, whose life has been spent im practising 
treason on others, should be caught in her own 
snare. — But where is my tutor in iniquity ?— 
Where is Christian, who taught me to play the part 
of spy on this unsuspicious lady, until I had well- 
nigh delivered her into his bloody hands ?” 

“This,” said the King, “craves more secret ex- 
amination. Let all leave the apartment who are 
_ not immediately connected with these proceedings, 
and let this Christian be again brought before us. 
— Wretched man,” he continued, addressing Chris- 
tian, “what wiles are these you have practised, and 
by what extraordinary means 2?” 

“She has betrayed me, then!” said Christian — 
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* Betrayed me to bonds and death, merely for an 
idle passion, which can never be successful !— But 
know, Zarah,” he added, addressing her sternly, 
“when my life is forfeited through thy evidence 
the daughter has murdered the father! ” 

The unfortunate girl stared on him in astonish- 
ment. “ You said,” at length she stammered forth, 
“that I was the daughter of your slaughtered 
brother ?” 

“That was partly to reconcile thee to the part 
thou wert to play in my destined drama of ven- 
geance — partly to hide what men call the infamy 
of thy birth. But my daughter thou art! and from 
the Eastern clime, in which thy mother was born, 
you derive that fierce torrent of passion which I 
laboured to train to my purposes, but which, turned 
into another channel, has become the cause of your 
father’s destruction. — My destiny is the Tower, I 
suppose ?” 

He spoke these words with great composure, and 
scarce seemed to regard the agonies of his daughter, 
who, throwing herself at his feet, sobbed and wept 
most bitterly. 

“This must not be,” said the King, moved with 
compassion at this scene of misery. “If you con- 
sent, Christian, to leave this country, there is a 
vessel in the river bound for New England — Go, 
carry your dark intrigues to other lands.” 

“TI might dispute the sentence,” said Christian, 
boldly ; “and if I submit to it, it is a matter of my 
own choice. — One half hour had made me even 
with that proud woman; but fortune hath cast the 
balance against me. — Rise, Zarah, Fenella no more ! 
Tell the Lady of Derby, that, if the daughter of 
Edward Christian, the niece of her murdered vic- 
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tim, served her as a menial, it was but for the pur- 
pose of vengeance — miserably, miserably frustrated ! 
— Thou seest thy folly now —thou wouldst follow 
yonder ungrateful stripling — thou wouldst forsake 
all other thoughts to gain his slightest notice; and 
now, thou art a forlorn outcast, ridiculed and in- 
sulted by those on whose necks you might have 
trod, had you governed yourself with more wisdom ! 
— But come, thou art still my daughter — there are 
other skies than that which canopies Britain.” 

“Stop him,” said the King; “we must know 
by what means this maiden found access to those 
confined in our prisons.” 

“T refer your Majesty to your most Protestant 
jailor, and to the most Protestant Peers, who, in 
order to obtain perfect knowledge of the depth of 
the Popish Plot, have contrived these ingenious 
apertures for visiting them in their cells by night 
or day. His Grace of Buckingham can assist your 
Majesty, if you are inclined to make the enquiry.” ! 

“Christian,” said the Duke, “thou art the most 
barefaced villain who ever breathed !” 

“Of a commoner, I may,” answered Christian, 
and led his daughter out of the presence. 

“See after him, Selby,” said the King; “lose 
not sight of him till the ship sail; if he dare return 
to Britain, it shall be at his peril. Would to God 
we had as good riddance of others as dangerous! 
And I would also,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, “that all our political intrigues and feverish 
alarms could terminate as harmlessly as now. Here 


. 
1Tt was said that very unfair means were used to compel the 
prisoners, committed on account of the Popish Plot, to make 
disclosures, and that several of them were privately put to the 
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is a plot without a drop of blood; and all the ele- 
ments of a romance, without its conclusion. Here 
we have a wandering island princess, (I pray my 
Lady of Derby’s pardon,) a dwarf, a Moorish sor- 
ceress, an impenitent rogue, and a repentant man 
of rank, and yet all ends without either hanging or 
marriage.” 

“Not altogether without the latter,” said the 
Countess, who had an opportunity, during the even- 
ing, of much private conversation with Julian 
Peveril. “There is a certain Major Bridgenorth, 
who, since your Majesty relinquishes farther enquiry 
into these proceedings, which he had otherwise in- 
tended to abide, designs, as we are informed, to leave 
England for ever. Now, this Bridgenorth, by dint 
of the law, hath acquired strong possession over the 
domains of Peveril, which he is desirous to restore 
to the dncient owners, with much fair land besides 
conditionally, that our young Julian will receive 
them as the dowery of his only child and heir.” 

“By my faith,” said the King, “she must be a 
foul-favoured wench indeed, if Julian requires to 
be pressed to accept her on such fair conditions.” 

“ They love each other like lovers of the last age,” 
said the Countess ; “but the stout old Knight likes 
not the roundheaded alliance.” 

“Our royal recommendation shall put that to 
rights,” said the King; “Sir Geoffrey Peveril has 
not suffered hardship so often at our command, that 
he will refuse our recommendation when it comes 
to make him amends for all his losses.” 

It may be supposed the King did not speak witl- 
out being fully aware of the unlimited ascendency 
which he possessed over the spirit of the old Tory ; 
for, within four weeks afterwards, the bells of 
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Martindale-Moultrassie were ringing for the union 
of the families, from whose estates it takes its 
compound name, and the beacon-light of the 
Castle blazed high over hill and dale, and summoned 
all to rejoice who were: within twenty miles of its 
gleam} 


1 Note VII. — History of Colonel Thomas Blood. 


AUTHOR’S NOTES. 


Note I, p. 36. — Sizx Armour. 


Roger North gives us a ridiculous description of these warlike 
habiliments, when talking of the Whig Club in Fuller’s Rents. 


‘The conversation and ordinary discourse of the club was chiefly 
on the subject of bravery in defending the cause of liberty and 
property, and what every Protestant Englishman ougnt to venture 
and do, rather than be overrun with Popery and slavery. There 
was much recommendation of silk armour, and the prudence of 
being provided with it, against the time that Protestants were to be 
massacred ; and accordingly there were abundance of these silken 
backs, breasts, and pots, (@. e. head-pieces) made and sold, which 
were pretended to be pistol proof, in which any man dressed up was 
as safe as ina house ; for it was impossible any one could go to strike 
him for laughing, so ridiculous was the figure, as they say, of hogs 
in armour — an image of derision insensible but to the view, as I 
have had it, (viz. that none can imagine without seeing it, as I 
have.) This was armour of defence, but our sparks were not alto- 
gether so tame as to carry their provisions no farther ; for truly they 
intended to be assailants upon fair occasion, and had for that end 
recommended to them a certain pocket weapon, which, for its design 
and efficacy, had the honour to be called a Protestant flail. It was 

. for street and crowd work, and the instrument lurking perdue in a 
coat-pocket, might readily sally out to execution, and by clearing a 
great hall, piazza, or so, carry an election, by a choice way of polling, 
called ‘knocking down.’ The handle resembled a farrier’s blood- 
stick, and the fall was joined to the end by a strong nervous liga- 
ture, that in its swing fell short of the hand, and was made of 
liguum-vite, or rather, as the poet termed it, mortis.” — Examen, 
p. 173. 


This last weapon will remind the reader of the blood-stick so 
eruelly used, as was alleged, in a murder committed in England 
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some years ago, and for a participation in which two persons 
were tried and acquitted at the assizes of autumn 1830. 


Note IL, p. 59.— Grorrrey Hupson. 


Geoffrey or Jeffrey Hudson is often mentioned in anecdotes 
of Charles I.’s time. His first appearance at court was his 
being presented, as mentioned iu the text, in a pie, at an enter- 
tainment given by the Duke of Buckingham to Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria. Upon the same occasion, the Duke presented 
the tenant of the pasty to the Queen, who retained him as her 
page. When about eight years of age, he was but eighteen or 
twenty inches high ; and remained stationary at that stature 
till he was thirty years old, when he grew to the height of three 
feet, nine inches, and there stopped. 

This singular dusus nature was trusted in some negotiations 
of consequence. He went to France to fetch over a midwife to 
his mistress, Henrietta Maria. On his return, he was taken by 
Dunkirk privateers, when he lost many valuable presents sent 
to the Queen from France, and about L.2500 of his own. — Sir 
William Davenant makes a real or supposed combat between 
the dwarf and a turkey-cock, the subject of a poem called 
Jeffreidos, The scene is laid at Dunkirk, where, as the satire 
concludes — 


“« Jeffrey strait was thrown, when, faint and weak, 
The cruel fowl assaults him with his beak. 

A lady midwife now he there by chance 

Espied, that came along with him from France. 
‘A heart brought up in war, that ne’er before 
This time could bow,’ he said, ‘doth now implore 
Thou, that delivered hast so many, be 

So kind of nature as deliver me.’ ” 


We are not acquainted how far Jeffrey resented this lampoon. 
But we are assured he was a consequential personage, and en- 
dured with little temper the teasing of the domestics and cour- 
tiers, and had many squabbles with the King’s gigantic porter. 

The fatal duel with Mr. Crofts actually took place, as men- 
tioned in the text. It happened in France. The poor dwarf 
had also the misfortune to be taken prisoner by a Turkish 
pirate. He was, however, probably soon set at liberty, for 
Hudson was a captain for the King during the civil war. In 
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1644, the dwarf attended his royal mistress to France. The 
Restoration recalled him, with other royalists, to England. But 
this poor being, who received, it would seem, hard measure both 
from nature and fortune, was not doomed to close his days in 
peace. Poor Jeffrey, upon some suspicion respecting the Popish 
Plot, was taken up in 1682, and confined in the Gatehouse 
prison, Westminster, where he ended his life in the sixty-third 
year of his age. 

Jeffrey Hudson has been immortalized by the brush of Van- 
dyke, and his clothes are said to be preserved as articles of 
curiosity in Sir Hans Sloan’s Museum. 


Note III., p. 120.— Cononen Buioop’s NARRATIVE. 


Of Blood’s Narrative, Roger North takes the following 
notice, — 


““There was another sham plot of one Netterville. ... And 
here the good Colonel Blood, that stole the Duke of Ormond, and, 
if a timely rescue had not come in, had hanged him at Tyburn, and 
afterwards stole the crown, though he was not so happy as to carry 
it off ; no player at small games, he, even he, the virtuous Colonel, 
as this sham plot says, was to have been destroyed by the Papists. 
It seems these Papists would let no eminent Protestant be safe. 
But some amends were made to the Colonel by sale of the narra- 
tive, licensed Thomas Blood. It would have been strange if so 
much mischief were stirring, and he had not come in for a 
snack.” — Zxamen, edit. 1711, p. 311. 


Note IV., p. 157. — CotoneL Buoop. 


The conspirator Blood even fought or made his way into 
good society, and sat at good men’s feasts. Evelyn’s Diary 
bears, 10th May, 1671, — 


‘¢Dined at Mr. Treasurer’s, where dined Monsieur de Grammont 
and several French noblemen, and one Blood, that impudent, bold 
fellow, that had not long ago attempted to steal the Imperial crown 
itself out of the Tower, pretending curiosity of seeing the Regalia, 
when, stabbing the keeper, though not mortally, hé boldly went 
away with it through all the guards, taken only by the accident of 
his horse falling down. How he came to be pardoned, and even re- 
ceived into favour, not only after this, but several other exploits 
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almost as daring, both in Ireland and here, I could never come to 
understand. Some believed he became a spy of several parties, being 
well with the sectaries and enthusiasts, and did his Majesty service 
that way, which none alive could do so well as he. But it was cer- 
tainly, as the boldest attempt, so the only treason of the sort that 
was ever pardoned. The man had not only a daring, but a villain- 
ous unmerciful look, a false countenance, but very well spoken and 
‘dangerously insinuating.” — EveLyn’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 413. 


This is one of the many occasions on which we might make 
curious remarks on the disregard of our forefathers for appear- 
ances, even in the regulation of society. What should we think 
of a Lord of the Treasury, who, to make up a party of Frenck 
nobles and English gentlemen of condition, should invite as a 
guest Barrington (¢) or Major Semple, or any well-known cheva- 
lier Windustrie? Yet Evelyn does not seem to have been 
shocked at the man being brought into scciety, but only at his 
remaining unhanged. 


Note V., p. 242.— Tue Suertrr or Lonpon. 
/ 


It can hardly be forgotten that one of the great difficulties of 
Charles II.’s reign was to obtain for the crown the power of 
choosing the sheriffs of London. Roger North gives a lively 
account of his brother, Sir Dudley North, who agreed to serve 
for the court. 


‘*T omit the share he had in composing the tumults about burning 
the Pope, because that is accounted for in the Examen, and the life 
of the Lord Keeper North. Neither is there occasion to say any 
thing of the rise and discovery of the Rye Plot, for the same reason. 
Nor is my subject much concerned with this latter, farther than that 
the conspirators had taken especial care of Sir Dudley North. For 
he was one of those who, if they had sueeeeded, was to have been 
knocked on the head, and his skin to be stuffed, and hung up in 
Guildhall. But, all that apart, he reckoned it a great unhappiness, 
that so many trials for high treason, and executions, should happen 
in his year. However, in these affairs, the sheriffs were passive ; 
for all returns of panels, and other dispatches of the law, were issued 
and done by under-officers ; which was a fair screen for them. 'They 
attended at the trials and executions, to coerce the crowds, and 
keep order, which was enough for them to do. I have heard Sir 
Dudley North say, that, striking with his cane, he wondered to see 
what blows his countrymen (vould take upon their bare heads, and 
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never look up at it. And indeed, nothing can match the zeal of the 
common people to see executions. The worst grievance was the ex- 
ecutioner coming to him for orders, touching the abscinded members, 
and to know where to dispose of them. Once, while he was abroad, 
a cart, with some of them, came into the court-yard of his house, 
and frighted his lady almost out of her wits ; and she could never 
be reconciled to the dog hangman’s saying he came to speak with 
his master. These are inconveniences that attend the stations of 
public magistracy, and are necessary to be borne with, as magistracy 
itself is necessary. I have now no more to say of any incidents 
during the shrievalty ; but that, at the year’s end, he delivered up 
his charges to his successors in like manner as he had received them 
from his predecessor; and, having reinstated his family, he lived 
well and easy at his own house, as he did before these disturbances 
put him out of order.” 


Note VI., p. 292. 


This little piece of superstition was suggested by the following 
incident. The Author of Waverley happened to be standing 
by with other gentlemen, while the captain of the Selkirk Yeo- 
manry was purchasing a horse for the use of his trumpeter. 
The animal offered was a handsome one, and neither the ofticer, 
who was an excellent jockey, nor any one present, could see any 
imperfection in wind or limb. Buta person happened to pass, 
who was asked to give an opinion. This man was called Blind 
Willie, who drove a small trade in cattle and horses, and what 
seemed as extraordinary, in watches, notwithstanding his having 
been born blind. He was accounted to possess a rare judg- 
ment in these subjects of traffic. So soon as he had examined 
the horse in question, he immediately pronounced it to have 
something of his own complaint, and in plain words, stated 
it to be blind, or verging upon that imperfection, which was 
found to be the case on close examination. None present had 
suspected this fault in the animal; which is not wonderful, 
considering that it may frequently exist, without any appear- 
ance in the organ affected. Blind Willie, being asked how he 
made a discovery imperceptible to so many gentlemen who had 
their eyesight, explained, that after feeling the horse’s limbs, he 
laid one hand on its heart, and drew the other briskly across 
the animal’s eyes, when finding no increase of pulsation, in 
consequence of the latter motion, he had come to the conclusion 
that the horse must be blind. 
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Note VII., p. 296. — History or CoLonEL THoMAs BLoop. 


This person, who was capable of framing and carrying into 
execution the most desperate enterprises, was one of those ex- 
traordinary characters, who can only arise amid the bloodshed, 
contusion, destruction of morality, and wide-spreading violence, 
which take place during civil war. The arrangement of the 
present volume admitting of a lengthened digression, we cannot, 
- perhaps, enter upon a subject more extraordinary or entertain- 
ing, than, the history of this notorious desperado, who exhibited 
all the elements of a most accomplished ruffian. As the account 
of these adventures is scattered in various and scarce publica- 
tions, it will probably be a service to the reader to bring the 
most remarkable of them under his eye, in a simultaneous 
point of view. 

Blood’s father is reported to have been a blacksmith ; but 
this was only a disparaging mode of describing a person who 
had a concern in iron-works, and had thus acquired indepen- 
dence. He entered early in life into the Civil War, served as 
a lieutenant in the Parliament forces, and was put by Henry 
Cromwell, Lord Deputy of Iveland, into the commission of the 
peace, when he was scarcely two-and-twenty. This outset in 
life decided his political party for ever ; and however unfit the 
principles of such a man rendered him for the society of those 
who professed a rigidity of religion and morals, so useful was 
Blood’s rapidity of invention, and so well was he known, that 
he was held capable of framing with sagacity, and conducting 
with skill, the most desperate undertakings,.and in a turbulent 
time, was allowed to associate with the non-jurors, who affected 
a peculiar austerity of conduct and sentiments. In 1663, the 
Act of Settlement in Ireland, and the proceedings thereupon, 
affected Blood deeply in his fortune, and from that moment he 
appears to have nourished the most inveterate hatred to the 
Duke of Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whom he 
considered as the author of the measures under which he suf- 
fered. There were at this time many malecontents of the 
same party with himself, so that Lieutenant Blood, as the most 
daring among them, was able to put himself at the head of a 
conspiracy which had for its purpose the exciting a general 
insurrection, and, as a preliminary step, the surprising of the 
castle of Dublin. The means proposed for the last purpose, 
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which was to be the prelude to the rising, augured the despera- 
tion of the person by whom it was contrived, and yet might 
probably have succeeded, from its very boldness. A declaration 
was drawn up by the hand of Blood himself, calling upon all 
persons to take arms for the liberty of the subject, and the 
restoration of the Solemn League and Covenant. For the sur- 
prise of the castle, it was provided, that several persons with 
‘petitions in their hands, were to wait within the walls, as if 
they staid to present them to the Lord Lieutenant, while about 
fourscore of the old daring disbanded soldiers were to remain 
on the outside, dressed like carpenters, smiths, shoemakers, 
and other ordinary mechanics. As soon as the Lord Lieuten- 
ant went in, a baker was to pass by the main guard with a large 
basket of white bread on his back. By making a false step, he 
was to throw down his burden, which might create a scramble 
among the soldiers, and offer the fourscore men before men- 
tioned an opportunity of disarming them, while the others with 
petitions in their hands secured all within ; and being once 
master of the castle and the Duke of Ormond’s person, they 
were to publish their declaration. But some of the principal 
conspirators were apprehended about twelve hours before the 
time appointed for the execution of the design, in which no less 
than seven members of the House of Commons (for the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland was then sitting) were concerned. Leckie, a 
minister, the brother-in-law of Blood, was with several others 
tried, condemned, and executed. Blood effected his escape, 
but was still so much the object of public apprehension, that 
a rumour having arisen during Leckie’s execution, that Major 
Blood was at hand with a party to rescue the prisoner, every 
one of the guards, and the executioner himself, shifted for 
themselves, leaving Leckie, with the halter about his neck, 
standing alone under the gallows; but as no rescue appeared, 
the sheriff-officers returned to their duty, and the criminal was 
executed. Meantime Blood retired amony the mountains of 
Treland, where he herded alternately with fanatics and Papists, 
provided only they were discontented with the government. 
‘There were few persons better acquainted with the intrigues of 
the time than this active partisan, who was alternately Quaker, 
Anabaptist, or Catholic, but always a rebel, and revolationist ; 
he shifted from place to place, and from kingdom to kingdom ; 
became known to the Admiral de Ruyter, and was the soul of 
every desperate plot, 
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In particular, about 1665, Mr. Blood was one of a revolution: 
ary committee, or secret council, which continued its sittings, 
notwithstanding that government knew of its meetings. For 
their security, they had about thirty stout fellows posted around 
the place where they met, in the nature of a corps de garde. It 
fell out, that two of the members of the council, to save them- 
selves, and perhaps for the sake of a reward, betrayed all their 
transactions to the ministry, which Mr. Blood soon suspected, 
and in a short time got to the bottom of the whole affair. He 
appointed these two persons to meet him at a tavern in the 
city, where he had his guard ready, who secured them without 
any noise, and carried them to a private place provided for the 
purpose, where he called a kind of court-martial, before whom 
they were tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be shot two 
days after in the same place. When the time appointed came, 
they were brought out, and all the necessary preparations made 
for putting the sentence in execution; and the poor men, see- 
ing no hopes of escape, disposed themselves to suffer as well 
as they could. At this critical juncture, Mr. Blood was gra- 
ciously pleased to grant them his pardon, and at the same time 
advised them to go to their new master, tell him all that had 
happened, and request him, in the name of their old confede- 
rates, to be as favourable to such of them as should at any time 
stand in need of his mercy. Whether these unfortunate people 
carried Mr. Blood’s message to the king, does not anywhere 
appear. It is however certain, that not long after the whole 
conspiracy was discovered ; in consequence of which, on the 
26th of April, 1666, Col. John Rathbone, and some other officers 
of the late disbanded army, were tried and convicted at the Old 
Bailey for a plot to surprise the Tower, and to kill General 
Monk. 

’ After his concern with this desperate conclave, who were 
chiefly fanatics and Fifth-Monarchy men, Blood exchanged the 
scene for Scotland, where he mingled among the Cameron- 
ians, and must have been a most acceptable associate to John 
Balfour of Burley, or any other who joined the insurgents more 
ont of spleen or desire of plunder, than from religions motives. 
The writers of the sect seem to have thoueht his name a dis- 
credit, or perhaps did not know it ; nevertheless it is affirmed 
in a pamphlet written by a person who seems to have been 
well acquainted with the incidents of his life, that he shared 
the dangers of the defeat at Pentland Hills, 27th November, 
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1666, in which the Cameronians were totally routed. After the 
engagement, he found his way again to Irelan@, but was hunted 
out of Ulster by Lord Dungannon, who pursued him ver y 
closely. On his return to England, he made himself again 
notorious by an exploit, of which the very singular particulars 
are contained in the pamphlet already mentioned, 1 The nar- 
rative runs as follows :— 


“* Among the persons apprehended for the late fanatic conspiracy, 
was one Captain Mason, a person for whom Mr. Blood had a artic- 
ular affection and friendship. This person was to be removed from 
London to one of the northern counties, in order to his trial at the 
assizes ; and to that intent was sent down with eight of the Duke’s 
troop to guard him, being reckoned to be a person bold and cour- 
ageous. “Mr. Blood having notice of this journey, resolves by the 
way to rescue his friend. The prisoner and his guard went away in 
the morning, and Mr. Blood having made choice of three more of his 
acquaintance, set forward the same day at night, without boots, 
upon small horses, and their pistols in their trowsers, to prevent sus- 
picion. But opportunities are not so easily had, neither were all 
places convenient, so that the convoy and their prisoner were gone a 
good way beyond Newark, before Mr. Blood and his friends had any 
scent of their prisoner. At one place, they set a sentinel to watch 
his coming by ; but whether it was out of fear, or that the person 
was tired with a tedious expectation, the sentinel brought them no 
tidings either of the prisoner or his guard, insomuch that Mr. Blood 
and his companions began to think their friend so far before them 
upon the road, that it would be in vain to follow him. Yet not 
willing to give over an enterprise so generously undertaken, upon 
Mr. Blood’s encouragement, they rode on, though despairing of 
success, till finding it grow towards evening, and meeting with a 
convenient inn upon the road, in a small village not far from Don- 
caster, they resolved to lie there all night, and return for London 
the next morning. In that inn they had not sat long in a room 
next the street, condoling among themselves the ill snecess of such 
a tedious journey, and the misfortune of their friend, before the 
convoy came thundering up to the door of the said inn with their 
prisoner, Captain Mason having made choice of that inn, as being 
best known to him, to give his guardians the refreshment of a dozen 
of drink. There Mr. Blood, unseen, had a full view of his friend, 
and of the persons he had to deal with. He had bespoke a small 
supper, which was at the fire, so that he had but very little time 


1 Remarks on the Life of the famed Mr. Blcod. London, 1680. 
Folio. 
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for consultation, finding that Captain Mason’s party did not intend 
to alight. On thisaccount he only gave general directions to his as- 
sociates to follow his example in whatever they saw himdo. In haste, 
therefore, they called for their horses, and threw down their money 
for their reckoning, telling the woman of the house, that since they 
had met with such good company, they were resolved to go forward. 
Captain Mason went off first upon a sorry beast, and with him the com- 
mander of the party, and four more ; the rest staid behind to make 
an end of their liquor. Then away marched one more single, and in 
a very small time after the last two. By this time, Mr. Blood and 
one of his friends being horsed, followed the two that were hind- 
most, and soon overtook them. These four rode some little time 
together, Mr. Blood on the right hand of the two soldiers, and his 
friend on the left. But upon a sudden, Mr. Blood laid hold of the 
reins of the horse next him, while his friend, in observation to his 
directions, did the same on the other hand; and having presently 
by surprise dismounted the soldiers, pulled off their bridles, and 
sent their horses to pick their grass where they pleased. These two 
being thus made sure of, Mr. Blood pursues his game, intending to 
have reached the single trooper ; but he being got to the rest of his 
fellows, now reduced to six, and a barber of York, that travelled in 
their company, Mr. Blood made up, heads the whole party, and 
stops them ; of which some of the foremost, looking upon him te 
be either drunk or mad, thought the rebuke of a switch to be a suf- 
ficient chastisement of such a rash presumption, which they exer- 
cised with more contempt than fury, till, by the rudeness of his 
compliments in return, he gave them to understand he was not in 
jest, but in very good earnest. He was soon seconded by his friend 
that was with him in his first exploit ; but there had been several 
rough blows dealt between the unequal number of six to two, before 
Mr. Blood’s two other friends came up to their assistance ; nay, I 
may safely say six to two; for the barber of York, whether out of 
his natural propensity to the sport, or that his pot-valiantness had 
made him so generous as to help his fellow-travellers, would needs 
show his valour at the beginning of the fray ; but better had he 
been at the latter end of a feast ; for though he showed his pru- 
dence to take the stronger side, as he guessed by the number, 
yet because he would take no warning, which-was often given 
him, not to put himself to the hazard of losing a guitar-finger by 
meddling in a business that nothing concerned him, he lost his 
life, as they were forced to dispatch him, in the first place, for giving 
them a needless trouble. The barber, being become an useless in- 
strument, and the other of Mr, Blood’s friends being come up, the 
skirmish began to be very smart, the four assailants having singled 
out their champions as fairly and equally as they could, All this 
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while, Captain Mason, being rode before upon his thirty-shilling 
steed, wondering his guard came not with him, looked back, and 
observing a combustion, and that they were altogether by the ears, 
knew not what to think. He conjectured it at first to have been 
some intrigue upon him, as if the troopers had a design to tempt him 
to an escape, which might afterwards prove more to his prejudice ; 
just like cats, that, with regardless scorn, seem to give the distressed 
mouse all the liberty in the world to get away out of their paws, but 
soon recover their prey again at one jump. Thereupon, unwilling to 
undergo the’hazard of such a trial, he comes back, at which time Mr. 
Blood cried out to him, Horse, horse, quickly! an alarm so amazing 
at first, that he could not believe it to be his friend’s voice when he 
heard it ; but as the thoughts of military men are soon summoned 
together, and never hold Spanish councils, the Captain presently 
settled his resolution, mounts the next horse that wanted a rider, 
and puts it in for a share of his own self-preservation. In this 
bloody conflict, Mr. Blood was three times unhorsed, occasioned by 
his forgetfulness, as having omitted to new girt his saddle, which 
the ostler had unloosed upon the wadding at his first coming into 
the inn. Being then so often dismounted, and not knowing the 
reason, which the occasion would not give him leave to consider, he 
resolved to fight it out on foot ; of which two of the soldiers taking 
the advantage, singled him out, and drove him into a court-yard, 
where he made a stand with a full body, his sword in one hand, and 
his pistol in the other. One of the soldiers taking that advantage 
of his open body, shot him near the shoulder-blade of his pistol arm, 
at which time he had four other bullets in his body, that he had 
received before; which the soldier observing, flung his discharged 
pistol at him with that good aim and violence, that he hit him a 
stunning blow just under the forehead, upon the upper part of the 
nose between the eyes, which for the present so amazed him, that he 
gave himself over for adead man ; yet resolving to give one sparring 
blow before he expired, such is the strange provocation and success 
of despair, with one vigorous stroke of his sword, he brought his 
adversary with a vengeance from his horse, and laid him in a far 
worse condition than himself at his horse’s feet. At that time, full 
of anger and revenge, he was just going to make an end of his con- 
quest, by giving him the fatal stab, but that in the very nick of 
time, Captain Mason, having, by the help of his friends, done his 
business where they had fought, by the death of some, and the dis- 
abling of others that opposed them, came in, and bid him hold and 
spare the life of one that had been the civilest person to him upon 
the road, a fortunate piece of kindness in the one, and of gratitude 
in the other; which Mr. Blood easily condescending to, by the joint 
assistance of the Captain, the other soldier was soon mastered, and 
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the victory, after a sharp fight, that lasted above two hours, was at 
length completed. You may be sure the fight was well maintained 
on both sides, while two of the soldiers, besides the barber, were 
slain upon the place, three unhorsed, and the rest wounded. And 
it was observable, that though the encounter happened in a village, 
where a great number of people were spectators of the combat, yet 
none would adventure the rescue of either party, as not knowing 
which was in the wrong, or which in the right, and were therefore 
wary of being arbitrators in such a desperate contest, where they 
saw the reward of assistance to be nothing but present death. After 
the combat was over, Mr. Blood and his friends divided themselves, 
and parted several ways.” 


Before he had engaged in this adventure, Blood had placed 
his wife and son in an apothecary’s shop at Rumford, under the 
name of Weston. He himself afterwards affected to practise as 
a physician under that of Ayliffe, under which guise he remained 
concealed until his wounds were cured, and the hue and cry 
against him and his accomplices was somewhat abated. 

In the meantime this extraordinary man, whose spirits toiled 
in framing the most daring enterprises, had devised a plot, 
which, as it respected the person at whom it was aimed, was of 
a much more ambitious character than that for the delivery of 
Mason. It had for its object the seizure of the person of the 
Duke of Ormond, his ancient enemy, in the streets of London. 
In this some have thought he only meant to gratify his resent- 
ment, while others suppose that he might hope to extort some 
important advantages by detaining his Grace in his hands as a 
prisoner. The Duke’s historian, Carte, gives the following 
account of this extraordinary enterprise : — 


‘The Prince of Orange came this year (1670) into England, and 
being invited on Dee. 6, to an entertainment in the city of London, 
his Grace attended him thither. As he was returning homewards 
in a dark night, and going up St. James’s Street, at the end of which, 
facing the palace, stood Clarendon House, where he then lived, he 
was attacked by Blood and five of his accomplices. The Duke al- 
ways used to go attended with six footmen ; but as they were too 
heavy a load to ride upon a coach, he always had iron spikes behind 
it to keep them from getting up ; and continued this practice to his 
dying day, even after this attempt of assassination. These six foot- 
men used to walk on both sides of the street over against the coach ; 
but by some contrivance or other, they were all stopped and out of 
the way, when the Duke was taken out of his coach by Blood and 
his son, and mounted on horseback behind one of the horsemen in 
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his company. The coachman drove on to Clarendon House, and 
told the porter that the Duke had been seized by two men, who had 
carried him down Pickadilly. The porter immediately ran that 
way, and Mr. James Clarke chancing to be at that time in the court 
of the house, followed with all possible haste, having first alarmed 
the family, and ordered the servants to come after him as fast as 
they could. Blood, it seems, either to gratify the humour of his 
patron, who had set him upon this work, or to glut his own revenge 
by putting his Grace to the same ignominious death, which his ac- 
complices in the tredsonable design upon Dublin Castle had suffered, 
had taken a strong fancy into his head to hang the Duke at Tyburn. 
Nothing could, have saved his Grace’s life, but that extravagant im- 
agination and passion of the villain, who, leaving the Duke mounted 
and buckled to one of his comrades, rode on before, and (as is said) 
actually tied a rope to the gallows, and then rode back to see what 
was become of his accomplices, whom he met riding off in a great 
hurry. The horseman to whom the Duke was tied, was a person of 
great strength, but being embarrassed by his Grace’s struggling, 
could not advance as fast as he desired. He was, however, got a 
good way beyond Berkeley (now Devonshire) House, towards Knights- 
bridge, when the Duke having got his foot under the man’s, un- 
horsed him, and they both fell down together in the mud, where 
they were struggling, when the porter and Mr. Clarke came up. 
The villain then disengaged himself, and seeing the neighbourhood 
alarmed, and numbers of people running towards them, got on 
horseback, and having with one of his comrades, fired their pistols 
at the Duke, (but missed him, as taking their aim in the dark, and 
in a hurry,) rode off as fast as they could to save themselves. The 
Duke (now sixty years of age) was quite spent with struggling, so 
that when Mr. Clarke and the porter came up, they knew him rather 
by feeling his star, than by any sound of voice he could utter; and 
they were forced to carry him home, and lay him on a bed to recover 
his spirits. He received some wounds and bruises in the struggle, 
which confined him within doors for some days. The King, when 
he heard of this intended assassination of the Duke of Ormond, ex- 
pressed a great resentment on that occasion, and issued out a pro-’ 
clamation for the discovery and apprehension of the miscreants 
concerned in the attempt.” 


Blood, however, lay concealed, and with his usual success, 
escaped apprehension. While thus lurking, he entertained and 
digested an exploit, evincing the same atrocity which had char- 
acterised the undertakings he had formerly been engaged in ; 
there was also to be traced in his new device something of that 
peculiar disposition which inclined him to be desirous of adding 
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to the murder of the Duke of Ormond, the singular infamy of 
putting him to death at Tyburn. With something of the same 
spirit he now resolved to show his contempt of monarchy, and 
all its symbols, by stealing the crown, sceptre, and other articles 
of the regalia out of the office in which they were deposited, 
and enriching himself and his needy associates with the produce 
of the spoils. This feat, by which Blood is now chiefly remem- 
bered, is, like all his transactions, marked with a daring strain 
of courage and duplicity, and like most of his undertakings, was 
very likely to have proved successful. John Bayley, Esq. in 
his History and Antiquities of the Tower of Loralon, gives the 
following distinct account of this curious exploit. At this . 
period, Sir Gilbert Talbot was Keeper, as it was called, of the 
Jewel House. 


“< It was soon after the appointment of Sir Gilbert Talbot, that the 
Regalia in the Tower first became objects of public inspection, which 
King Charles allowed in consequence of the reduction in the emolu- 
ments of the master’s office. The profits which arose from showing 
the jewels to strangers, Sir Gilbert assigned in lieu of a salary, to 
the person whom he had appointed to the care of them. This was 
an old confidential servant of his father’s, one Talbot Edwards, 
whose name is handed down to posterity as keeper of the regalia, 
when the notorious attempt to steal the crown was made in the year 
1673 ; the following account of which is chiefly derived from a rela- 
tion which Mr. Edwards himself made of the transaction. 

“* About three weeks before this audacious villain Blood made his 
attempt upon the crown, he came to the Tower in the habit of a par- 
son, with a long cloak, cassock, and canonical girdle, accompanied 
by a woman, whom he called his wife. They desired to see the 
regalia, and, just as their wishes had been gratified, the lady feigned 
sudden indisposition ; this called forth the kind offices of Mrs. 
Edwards, the keeper's wife, who, having courteously invited her into 

- their house to repose herself, she soon recovered, and on their de- 
parture, professed themselves thankful for this civility. A few days 
after, Blood came again, bringing a present to Mrs. Edwards, of four 
pairs of white gloves from his pretended wife ; and having thus be- 
gun the acquaintance, they made frequent visits to improve it. 
After a short respite of their compliments, the disguised ruffian re- 
turned again ; and in conversation with Mrs. Edwards, said that his 
wife could discourse of nothing but the kindness of those good people 
in the Tower — that she had long studied, and at length bethought 
herself of a handsome way of requital. You have, quoth he, a 
pretty young gentlewoman for your daughter, and I have a young 
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nephew, who has two or three hundred a-year in land, and is at my 
disposal. If your daughter be free, and you approve it, I’ll bring 
him here to see her, and we will endeavour to make ita match. This 
was easily assented to by old Mr. Edwards, who invited the parson 
to dine with him on that day ; he readily accepted the invitation ; 
and taking upon him to say grace, performed it with great seeming 
devotion, and casting up his eyes, concluded it with a prayer for 
the King, Queen, and royal family. After dinner, he went up to 
see the rooms, and observing a handsome case of pistols hang there, 
expressed a great desire to buy them, to present to a young lord, 
who was his neighbour ; a pretence by which he thought of dis- 
arming the house against the period intended for the execution 
of his design. At his departure, which was a canonical benediction 
of the good company, he appointed a day and hour to bring his 
young nephew to see his mistress, which was the very day that he 
made his daring attempt. The good old gentleman had got up ready 
to receive his guest, and the daughter was in her best dress to enter- 
tain her expected lover; when, behold, Parson Blood, with three 
more, came to the jewel-house, all armed with rapier-blades in their 
zanes, and every one a dagger, and a brace of pocket-pistols. Two 
of his companions entered in with him, on pretence of seeing the 
crown, and the third staid at the door, as if to look after the young 
lady, a jewel of a more charming description, but in reality as a 
watch. The daughter, who thought it not modest to come down 
till she was called, sent the maid to take a view of the company, 
and bring a description of her gallant ; and the servant, conceiving 
that he was the intended bridegroom who staid at the door, being 
the youngest of the party, returned to soothe the anxiety of her 
young mistress with the idea she had formed of his person. Blood 
told Mr. Edwards that they would not go up stairs till his wife 
came, and desired him to show his friends the crown to pass the time 
till then ; and they had no sooner entered the room, and the door, 
as usual, shut, than a cloak was thrown over the old man’s head, 
and a gag put in hismouth. Thus secured, they told him that their 
resolution was to have the crown, globe, and sceptre; and, if he 
would quietly submit to it, they would spare his life ; otherwise he 
was to expect no mercy. He thereupon endeavoured to make all 
the noise he possibly could, to be heard above : they then knocked 
him down with a wooden mallet, and told him, that, if yet he 
would lie quietly, they would spare his life ; but if not, upon his 
next attempt to discover them, they would kill him. Mr. Edwards, 
however, according to his own account, was not intimidated by this 
threat, but strained himself to make the greater noise, and in con- 
sequence, received several more blows on the head with the mallet, 
and was stabbed in the belly ; this again brought the poor old man 
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to the ground, where he lay for some time in so senseless a state, that 
one of the villains pronounced him dead. Edwards had come a 
little to himself, and hearing this, lay quietly, conceiving it best to 
be thought so. The booty was now to bedisposed of, and one of them, 
named Parrot, secreted the orb. Blood held the crown under his 
cloak ; and the third was about to file the sceptre in two, in order 
that it might be placed in a bag, brought for that purpose ; but, 
fortunately, the son of Mr. Edwards, who had been in Flanders with 
Sir John Talbot, and on his landing in England, had obtained leave 
to come away post to visit his father, happened to arrive whilst this 
scene was acting ; and on coming to the door, the person that stood 
sentinel, asked with whom he would speak ; to which he answered, 
that he belonged to the house ; and, perceiving the person to be a 
stranger, told him that if he had any business with his father that 
he would acquaint him with it, and so hastened up stairs to salute 
his friends. This unexpected accident spread confusion amongst 
the party, and they instantly decamped with the crown and orb, 
leaving the sceptre yet unfiled. The aged keeper now raised himself 
upon his legs, forced the gag from his mouth, and cried, Treason ! 
murder! which being heard by his daughter, who was, perhaps, 
anxiously expecting far other sounds, ran out and reiterated the ery. 
The alarm now became general, and young Edwards and his brother- 
in-law, Captain Beckman, ran after the conspirators, whom a warder 
put himself in a position to stop, but Blood discharged a pistol at 
him, and he fell, although unhurt, and the thieves proceeded safely 
to the next post, where one Sill, who had been a soldier under 
Cromwell, stood sentinel ; bnt he offered no opposition, and *they 
accordingly passed the drawbridge. Horses were waiting for them 
at St. Catherine’s gate ; and as they ran that way along the Tower 
wharf, they themselves cried out, Stop the rogues! by which they 
passed on unsuspected, till Captain Beckman overtook them. At 
his head Blood fired another pistol, but missed him, and was seized. 
Under the cloak of this daring villain was found the crown, and, 
although he saw himself a prisoner, he had yet the impudence to 
struggle for his prey ; and when it was finally wrested from him, said, 
It was a gallant attempt, however unsuccessful ; it was for a crown ! 
Parrot, who had formerly served under General Harrison, was also 
taken ; but Hunt, Blood’s son-in-law, reached his horse and rode off, 
as did two other of the thieves ; but he was soon afterwards stopped, 
and likewise committed to custody. In this struggle and confusion, 
the great pearl, a large diamond, and several smaller stones, were 
lost from the crown ; but the two former, and some of the latter, 
were afterwards found and restored ; and the Ballas ruby, broken off 
the sceptre, being found in Parrot’s pocket, nothing considerable 
was eventually missing. 
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“* As soon as the prisoners were secured, young Edwards hastened 
to Sir Gilbert Talbot, who was then master and treasurer of the 
Jewel House, and gave him an account of the transaction. ir 
Gilbert instantly went to the King, and acquainted his majesty with 
it; and his majesty commanded him to proceed forthwith to the 
Tower, to see how matters stood ; to take the examination of Blood 
and the others ; and to return and report it to him. Sir Gilbert ac- 
cordingly went; but the King in the meantime was persuaded by 
some about him, to hear the examination himself, and the prisoners 
were in consequence sent for to Whitehall ; a circumstance which is 
supposed to have saved these daring wretches from the gallows.” 


On his examination under such an atrocious charge, Blood 
audaciously replied, “that he would never betray an associate, 
or defend himself at the expense of uttering a falsehood.” He 
even averred, perhaps, more than was true against himself, when 
he confessed that he had lain concealed among the reeds for the 
purpose of killing the King with a carabine, while Charles was 
bathing ; but he pretended that on this occasion his purpose 
was disconcerted by a secret awe, — appearing to verify the 
allegation in Shakspeare, “ There’s such divinity doth hedge a 
king, that treason can but peep to what it would, acts little of 
its will.” To this story, true or false, Blood added a declara- 
tion that he was at the head ofa numerous following, disbanded 
soldiers and others, who, from motives of religion, were deter- 
mined to take the life of the King, as the only obstacle to their 
obtaining freedom of worship and liberty of conscience. These 
men, he said, would be determined, by his execution, to persist in 
the resolution of putting Charles to death ; whereas, he averred 
that, by sparing his life, the King might disarm a hundred 
poniards directed against hisown. This view of the case made 
a strong impression on Charles, whose selfishness was uncom- 
monly acute: yet he felt the impropriety of pardoning the at- 
tempt upon the life of the Duke of Ormond, and condescended to 
ask that faithful servant’s permission, before he would exert his 
authority, to spare the assassin. Ormond answered, that if the 
King chose to pardon the attempt to steal his crown, he himself 
might easily consent that the attempt upon his own life, as a 
crime of much less importance, should also be forgiven. Charles, 
accordingly, not only gave Blood a pardon, but endowed him 
with a pension of L.500 a-year ; which led many persons to 
infer, not only that the King wished to preserve himself from 
the future attempts of this desperate man, but that he had it also 
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in view to secure the services of so determined a ruffian, in case 
he should have an opportunity of employing him in his‘own 
line of business. There is a striking contrast between the fate 
of Blood, pensioned and rewarded for this audacious attempt, 
and that of the faithful Edwards, who may be safely said to 
have sacrificed his life in defence of the property intrusted to 
him! In remuneration for his fidelity and his sufferings, Ed- 
wards only obtained a grant of L.200 from the Exchequer, with 
L.1V0 to his son ; but so little pains were taken about the reg- 
ular discharge of these donatives, that the parties entitled to 
them were glad to sell them for half the sum. After this won- 
derful escape from justice, Blood seems to have affected the airs 
of a person in favour, and was known to solicit the suits of 
many of the old republican party, for whom he is said to have 
gained considerable indulgences, when the old cavaliers, who 
had ruined themselves in the cause of Charles the First, could 
obtain neither countenance nor restitution. During the min- 
istry called the Cabal, he was high in favour with the Duke of 
Buckingham ; till upon their declension his favour began also 
to fail, and we find him again engaged in opposition to the 
Court. Blood was not likely to le idle amid the busy in- 
trigues and factions which succeeded the celebrated discovery 
of Oates. He appears to have passed again into violent opposi- 
tion to the Court, but his steps were no longer so sounding as 
to be heard above his contemporaries. North hints at his being 
involved in a plot against bis former friend and patron the 
Duke of Buckingham. The passage is quoted at length in 
Note III., p. 299. 

The Plot, it appears, consisted in an attempt to throw some 
scandalous imputation upon the Duke of Buckingham, for a 
conspiracy to effect which Edward Christian, Arthur O’Brien, 
and Thomas Blood, were indicted in the King’s Bench, and 
found guilty, 25th June, 1680. The damages sued for were laid 
as high as ten thousand pounds, for which Colonel Blood found 
bail. But he appears to have been severely affected in health, 

s, 24th August, 1680, he departed this life in a species of leth- 
argy. It is remarkable enough that the story of his death 
and funeral was generally regarded as fabricated, preparative to 
some exploit of his own; nay, so general was this report, that 
the coroner caused his body to be raised, and a jury to sit upon 
it, for the purpose of ensuring that the celebrated Blood had at 
length undergone the common fate of mankind, There was 
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found unexpected difficulty in proving that the miserable corpse 
before the jury was that of the celebrated conspirator. It was 
at length recognised by some of his acquaintances, who swore 
to the preternatural size of the thumb, so that the coroner, con- 
vinced of the identity, remanded this once active, and now quiet 
person, to his fina] rest in Tothill-fields. 

Such were the adventures of an individual, whose real ex- 
ploits, whether the motive, the danger, or the character of the 
enterprises be considered, equal, or rather surpass, those fictions 
of violence and peril which we love to peruse in romance, 
They cannot, therefore, be deemed foreign to a work dedicated, 
like the present, to the preservation of extraordinary occur- 
rences, whether real or fictitious. 


EDITORS NOTES. 


(a) p- 9. ‘‘May I presume to ask your Majesty what 
decencies are those /”? The expression is borrowed from Swift, 
on ‘* the decencies due to a mistress.” 

(b) p- 107. ‘* His nose slit as wide as Coventry’s.” This 
outrage was committed in Suffolk Street, as Coventry was 
driving home in his carriage, in 1670. A new Act made such 
mutilation Felony. 

(c) p. 115. “My own Draweansir.” In Buckingham’s 
play “The Rehearsal” (published 1672). Buckingham took 
a good deal of pains in teaching Lacy the actor to mimic 
Dryden, as Bayes. Clifford, of the Charter House, Butler, 
Sprat, and others are said to have aided Buckingham in this 
satire on “ heroic plays.” 

(d) p. 180. “ Excellent paintings of the Venetian School.” 
In 1758 a “ Catalogue of the Curious Collection of Pictures of 
George Duke of Buckingham” was published in London. In 
the original collection of ‘‘Steenie’’ were nineteen Titians, 
seventeen Tintorets, two pieces by Giorgione, three by Lionardo, 
three by Raphael, with many others. The Buckingham of 
‘* Peveril” sold many of the pictures, when exiled and for- 
feited, in Antwerp. The Archduke Leopold bought the 
“Ecce Homo” of Titian. The catalogue contains a brief 
biography of Buckingham by Brian Fairfax: it was among 
Atterbury’s papers. The tract is published by Mr, Arber in 
his edition of “‘ The Rehearsal.” 

(e) p. 249. ‘The little jealous man.” Scott was laughed 
at, when a boy, for talking of “the little good mouse,” 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s tale, but he was not laughed out of his use 
of the idiom. 

(f) p. 274. Ami damnée.” An obvious misprint for dme 
damnée. 
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(g) p. 300. “ Barrington.” This was the famous pick- 
pocket, who robbed Prince Orloff of adiamond snuff-box valued 
at £30,000. He is best remembered as author of the lines — 


True patriots we, for, be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good. 


This prologue was written by Barrington, then a convict, 
and recited by him when a theatre was opened in Sydney, in 
1796. He became High Constable of Parramatta, and doubt- 
less, like Colonel Blood in the text, “ sat at good men’s feasts.” 
He was a more amusing guest than the gloomy Colonel, whose 
feat of crown-stealing Marvell commemorated in an epigram 
(‘‘ Poems on State Affairs,” i. 115). 

ANDREW LANG. 

October 1893. 


GLOSSARY. 


A, in. 

Ail, to come in the way of, to 
prevent. 

Alsatia, a sanctuary in White- 
friars, London. 

An, if, and. 


Baggage, a young woman. 

Bale, misery, calamity. - 

Bandoleers, a shoulder-belt. 

Barns-elms, a favourite place of 
resort near Mortlake, Surrey. 

Bass-viol, a stringed instrument, 
now replaced by the violon- 
cello. 

** Baton, to die under the,’’ to 
be beaten to death. 

Beaufet, beauffet, a sideboard, 
a refreshment bar. 

Beaver, a hat. 

Belly-timber, food. 

Bilboa, a famous Spanish sword. 

** Body of me! ”’ a popular oath. 

Borée, bourrée, a kind of dance. 

Budget, a bag. 

Buskin, a high boot with thick 
soles. 


Cabala, a secret system of the- 
ology and magic «current 
amongst the Jews. 

Canaglia, a rabble, a mob. 

Caroche, a coach of a stately 
and luxurious kind. 

Carwitchet, fun, conundrum. 

Cast, a “lift” by way of con- 
veyance. 

Casting-bottle, a bottle for sprin- 
kling perfumed waters. 


Chaussée, chassé, a step in dan- 
cing. 

** Cock and Pie,’ an oath con- 
sisting of an adjuration of the 
Deity and the Roman Catholic 
service book. 

Congée, a bow. 

Corking-pin, used in attaching 
a woman’s headdress to a cork 
mould. 

Counter, the breast of a horse. 

** Coup jarrets,’’ paid assassins. 

Crambo, a game which consisted 
in finding rhymes toa given 
word. 


Darbies, handcuffs, fetters. 

Dogger, a fishing-vessel. 

Dorimont, a dandy of the period. 

Draweansir, a blustering bully 
who in battle kills every one 
on both sides. 


Eidolon, a phantom. 

Estramagon, a term in sword- 
play. 

‘*Eixecution dock at Wapping.’’ 
The bodies of the criminals 
were left to be overflowed by 
three tides. 


Fico, a fig. 

Flambeaux, torches borne by 
liveried footmen prior to the 
age of lamps. 

Fox, old slang for sword. 

Frampal, unruly,  evil-condi- 
tioned. 

Frumps, a sulky fit. 
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Hazard, a game at dice and at 
cards. 

Herring-buss, a boat used in 
the herring fishery. 

‘Hog in Armour.”? The device 
of a signboard in Hanging 
Sword Court, Fleet Street, 
London. It was sometimes 
known as “The Pig in Mis- 
ery.” 

Houri, a nymph of the Moham- 
medan Paradise. 

Hundsfoot, a rascal. 

Hustle-cap, a game of chance 
and skill played with halfpence. 


Jacobus, a gold coin = 20s., first 
issued by James I. of Eng- 
land. 


Kit, a small violin used by dan- 
cing-masters. 

Knipperdolings, another name 
for Anabaptists. 


List, to please. 


Madge-howlet. The owl is 
called madge (from magistrate), 
owing to its air of wisdom. ¢ 

Main, the cast (at dice). 

Malapert, impertinent. 

Mall, a game of ball played in 
a smooth alley boarded on 
either side, and with an iron 
arch at the end. 

‘* Malmsey noses,’’ red by reason 
of Malmsey wine. 

Martialist, a warrior, a military 
man. 

**Meal-tub Plot,” a_ fictitious 
conspiracy concocted by Dan- 
gerfield. The scheme was 
concealed in a meal-tub in the 
house of Mrs, Collier (1685). 

Micher, a truant, a thief. 

Montague House, on the site 
now occupied by the British 
Museun. 

**Montero cap,’? a huntsman’s 
cap provided with flaps. 

Mote, a place of meeting. 


GLOSSARY. 


Nab, to steal. 

Nantz, a kind of brandy. 

Nepenthe, a care-dispelling 
drug. 


Odds, a corruption of “ God’s.” 

Oddzooks, acorruption of ““God’s 
hooks.” 

Ombre, 
cards. 

Oroondates, a character in La 
Calprenede’s romance “ Cas- 
sandra’”’ (1642). 


a Spanish game of 


Padder, a highway robber. 

Pendables, gallows-birds. 

Piccoluomini, an Italian word 
signifying “little man.” 

** Pineal gland,” the seat of the 
soul, according to some philo- 
sophers. 

Pink, to stab with a rapier. 

Plats, dishes. 

‘© Point of fox,’ 
point. 

Projection, a term in alchemy 
signifying the transmuting of 
a metal. 

**Provant rapier,” a sword sup- 
plied from the army stores. 


the sword- 


Quacksalver, a quack. 
Quadrille, a game played by 
four persons with forty cards. 


Ratafia, a beverage of ardent 
spirits flavoured with fruit. 

Reynard, a fox. 

Roquelaure, a surtout or cloak 
named after the inventor. 

Rosicrucian, asociety of religious 
mystics and alchemists. 

Roxalana, Elizabeth Davenport : 
so called from the character 
she assumed in “The Siege of 
Rhodes.” 


Sally-port, a passage out of a 
fortress. 

Saraband, a Spanish dance. 

Sea-coal, an old name for coal. 

Shot, expense. 


GLOSSARY. 


Skelder, to spunge, to swindle. 

Slaver, saliva. 

Stricken, whole, entire. 

Syncope, contraction, 
mation. 


amalga- 


Tantivy, at a violent gallop. 
Tappice, to squat, to crouch. 
Tilt, awning. 
Trap-ball, a game played with a 
trap, bat, and ball. 
Traverse, to use the postures of 
opposition, as in fencing. 
Trepan, snare. 
VOL. II,— 21 
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Trunnion, a ring fixed to the 
shank of an anchor. 
Twiggen, encased in twigs. 


“Vote de fait,’ act of violence. 
Volte-face, wheel round. 


Wassail, ale or wine spiced ; 
also, a festival. 

Weather-headed, sheepish-look- 
ing; possibly a corruption of 
wether-headed. 

Wench, a young woman, 

Whimsy, a whim. 


THE END. 
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TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 


THIRD SERIES. 


Hear, Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Jonny Groats’, 
If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
i I rede ye tent it; 
A chiel’s amang you takin’ notes, 
Av’ faith he’ll prent it! 
Burns 


Ahora hen, dixo il Cura, traedme, senor huésped, aquesos libros, 
que los quiero ver. Que me pluce, respondié el; y entrando, en su 
aposento, sacé dél una maletilla vieja cerrada con una cadenilla, y 
abriéndola, hallé en ella tres libros grandes y unos papeles de muy 
buena letra escritos de mano. — Don Quixote, Parte I. Capitulo 32. 


It is mighty well, said the priest; pray, landlord, bring me those 
books, for I have a mind to see them. With all my heart, answered 
the host; and, going to his chamber, he brought out a little old 
cloke-bag, with a padlock and chain to it, and, opening it, he took 
out three large volumes, and some manuscript papers written in a 
fine character. —Jarvis’s Z?anslation. 


EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 
TO 


A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 


‘(A LrcenD oF Montrose” appeared in company 
with ‘‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’”’ and was written 
under the same influences of severe illness and acute 
bodily pain. It is needless to anticipate what will be 
said on this topic, in the Introduction to the longer 
novel. A patient who could find escape for his soul 
into the free air of the northern hills, was able, despite 
sufferings which would have quelled any other spirit, 
to create Scott’s most humorous character, Dugald 
Dalgetty. Never was a more signal triumph of mind 
over body: never a more convincing disproof of the 
strange theory that Scott’s genius was subdued by the 
tribulations of the flesh. Montrose was a character 
necessarily attractive to Scott. His greatness may not 
be so conspicuous to us now as it was to his contempo- 
raries on the Continent, who recognised in him a 
parallel to Plutarch’s men. But the romance of his 
character and genius was always evident, and to Scott 
especially delightful. Among the spoils of Montrose, 
after the fatal day of Philiphaugh, were found three 
small silver lockets. ‘‘They are heart-shaped. On 
one side is carved a long straight sword, and below it 
a winged heart, and on the other a heart pierced 
through with darts, and the motto: ‘Z live and die for 
loyaltye.’ The inside of the lid bears the words: ‘I 
mourn for Monarchie.’ The portrait on the outside 
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is said by Miss Russell of Ashiestiel to be that of 
Charles II., as Prince of Wales.” ‘‘I live and die 
Jor loyaltye.”” That was the sentiment which burned 
always in the heart of Montrose — that heart which, 
even after his death, was present in battle, and was 
long cherished by a martial and gallant Rajah.? . 
Loyalty was also the passion of Scott; he was true, in 
our age of change, to that ancient and lost ideal. 
Among his ‘* gabions ”’ at Abbotsford perhaps the most 
precious of all was the sword of Montrose, given to him 
by Charles I., and purchased by Scott from Grahame of 
Gartmore. Shards of the blade of another sword were 
wrought into the steel case, within which was a golden 
casket, the reliyuaire of Montrose’s heart, while it 
remained in the possession of the House of Napier.* 
In 1822 the Duke of Montrose at Dalkeith Palace 
spoke jestingly of sending some gallant Grahams to 
Abbotsford to recover the sword of his ancestor. 
Scott replied meaningly that he would be ready, and 
that he ‘‘lived near Philiphaugh,” where 


The Scots out ower the Grahams they ran, 


as the ballad of the battle declares. 

In strong sympathy with Montrose as he was, Scott 
did not make him the central figure, nor his action in 
raising the Highlands to fight for the Crown the es- 
sential interest of his legend. He worked on a subject 
more minute and on a smaller canvas. The fate of 
Lord Kilport, and the strange history of James Stuart 
of Ardvoirlich, these were his themes; nor, as he con- 


1 Craig Brown, “ History of Selkirkshire,” i. 197. 

2 See, for the fortunes of the Heart of Montrose, Mr. Mark 
Napier’s interesting account in his ‘‘ Memorials of Montrose.” 

8 The Heart was lost in the French Revolution. The lace cap 
which Montrose wore at his execution is now in the hands of 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, at Thirlestane. 
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fessed, could he resist thé temptation to follow ‘that 
wandering knight so fair,’’? Dalgetty, over hill and cor- 
rie, in prison and in camp and field. 
_ We may almost regret that Scott did not attempt a 
romance of a far wider scope and more largely tragical 
issue — the story of the fortunes of Montrose himself. 
The ‘‘ psychological” as well as the adventurous inter- 
est of the topic are both curious and noble. Montrose’s 
early energies in the cause of the Covenant; the reasons 
for his adopting that party, loyal as he was; his sudden 
change of sides, or conversion; his dramatic interview 
with the King at Berwick, probably the turning-point 
of his career; his wading, sword in hand, the first man 
through Tweed; his doubling back across the Border, 
with Rollo and Sibbald, disguised as a groom, to raise 
the Highlands for the lost Cause; his sweeping series of 
victories; the mysterious disaster of Philiphaugh; the 
season spent abroad; the unfurling afresh of the royal 
standard, a bleeding head on a black ground; the last 
rout by the Hill of Mourning; the flight, the death: 
here was a romance made for Sir Walter’s hand. But 
he did not adventure himself on it, and in the ‘‘ Legend” 
Montrose is a central but a subordinate figure. The 
éclaircissement, when the supposed servant, Anderson, 
stands revealed as James Graham, Earl of Montrose, 
and the interview with Sir Duncan Campbell are 
almost the only passages where the great Marquis has a 
part appropriate to his dignity. Intruth he, and even 
Alan Macaulay, are ‘‘ played down” by the victorious, 
the irresistible Dugald Dalgetty. That warrior may 
have been meant for a mere caricature of the contem- 
porary military bore: some people speak of him as 
‘one of Scott’s bores.” Jeffrey averred that we have 
rather too much of him: as if we ever could have enough 
of the master of Gustavus! He simply runs away 
with Sir Walter, and his adventures, his splendid scene 
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with Argyll in the dungeon of Inveraray, become, willy 
nilly, the central interest. He is to ‘‘A Legend of 
Montrose’? what Falstaff is to ‘‘Henry IV.” ‘TI 
think there is a demon who seats himself on the 
feather of my pen, when I begin-to write, and leads it © 
away from the purpose,” says Scott, in his Introductory 
epistle to ‘The Fortunes of Nigel.’”? ‘*When I light 
on such a character as Bailie Jarvie, or Dalgetty, my 
imagination brightens, and my conception becomes 
clearer at every step which I take in his company, 
although it leads me many a mile away from the regu- 
lar road, and forces me to leap hedges and ditches to get 
back into the route again. If I resist the temptation 
as you advise me, my thoughts become prosy, flat, and 
dull; I write painfully to myself, and under a conscious- 
ness of flagging which makes me flag still more; the 
sunshine with which fancy had invested the incidents 
departs from them, and leaves everything dull and 
gloomy. . . . In short, sir, on such occasions I think 
I am bewitched.” 

Scott is invariably his own best critic, and no one 
can describe more perfectly the spontaneous and inevit- 
able character of his genius. There is a lutin that 
haunts him, as was said of Corneille, his characters be- 
come his masters, leading him whither he would not, 
but where we are only too glad to follow. His design 
was to dwell on the Fate which pursues the second- 
sighted man, driving him to the deed he holds most in 
horror, showing him, darkly, his own misfortune, 


Seeing all his own mischance, 
With a glassy countenance, 


holding mysterious converse on futurity with his 
deadly foe, and his brother in strange iore of prophecy. 
These scenes are powerful and poetical, but even their 
power and poetry is enhanced by contrast with our 
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brave, much enduring, much prosing knight, Sir Du- 
gald. He is so full of life himself that he bestows 
it on the figures of history, and Gillespie Grumach, 
‘¢gleyed Argyll,” with all his wisdom, his caution, 
his intrigues, is better remembered for what never 
befell — his meeting with Dalgetty in the dungeon — 
than for his politics. Lady Charlotte Bury, it seems, 
did not easily forgive Scott for his attack on her cele- 
brated ancestor. He might have made amends to the 
Clan Campbell by writing his Life of John Duke of 
Argyll, Jeanie Deans’s Duke, but this, unluckily, he 
did not live to accomplish. ‘By the way, I should 
have remembered that I called on my old friend, Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, and found her in her usual good 
humour, though miffed a little, I suspect at the history 
of Gillespie Grumach, in the ‘ Legend of Montrose.’ ’”? 
The lady’s resentment, then, had endured; in ten 
long years the sun had not quite gone down on her 
wrath. 

For the rest, Scott has hardly surpassed his pictures 
of old Highland life in the legend, and the sketches 
of brave, peppery, jealous, proud, and irreconcilable 
Celts, ever ready to draw sword on their own partisans 
for a question of pedigree and precedence. These were 
the qualities that ruined Montrose’s gallant enterprise: 
a Highland army would not, could not hold together. 
Dundee would have made shipwreck on the same reef, 
had the fatal bullet never been fired in Killiecrankie 
Pass. ‘True to their passions to the last, the Macdon- 
alds would not charge, when placed on the left wing at 
Culloden. Their private piques and punctilio, for that 
last time of all, overthrew the cause of the Stuarts. 

<¢<Tf Vich Alister More desires to be held representa- 
tive of the Lords of the Isles, let him first show blood 
that is redder than mine!’ ” 

1 Journal, April 16, 1829. See also May 22, 1829. 
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“¢¢That is soon tried,’ said Vich Alister More, lay. 
ing his hand on the basket hilt of his claymore.” 

That was ever ‘‘the humour of it ” in the Highlands, 
among the last hopes of Stuart Royalty. While the 
political character of the old Highlander is thus indi- 
cated, his gloomy superstitions are drawn with the un- 
erring hand which designed the prophet in ‘‘ The Lady 
of the Lake.”? The phenomena of the second sight, 
which interested Johnson and Samuel Pepys so much, 
are sympathetically handled. The last testament and 
advice of old Ranald to the child of his race is full of a 
magnificent and defiant poetry. 

The minor characters, including the official hero 
and heroine, scarcely interest their author. Annot 
Lyle is a graceful and musical figure, merely sketched 
in, and slightly tinted. One of her songs, ‘‘ Gaze not 
upon the stars, fond sage,” though marked, according 
to its author, with the quaint hyperbolical taste of 
King Charles’s time, is really a gem, and in its happy 
and delicate: brevity reminds one of a piece from some 
later poet of the Greek Anthology, an Asclepiades, or 
Paulus Silentiarius. In brief, though ‘‘ A Legend of 
Montrose”’ is but a cabinet picture, as it were, it bears 
all the marks of Scott’s hand, at once so strong and so 
fine, in its humour, its tragedy, and its superstitious 
terror. 

Contemporary criticism said just the obvious things 
on which we have already remarked. ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine ”’ regretted that the tale was not longer, and 
that Montrose was not the hero. Dalgetty was recog- 
nised as ‘‘among the best comic inventions of the 
author.’’? As to the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ”’ Scott him- 
self quotes Jeffrey’s praises in his Introduction. The 
“Quarterly ’’ maintained that ‘‘there is a great deal too 
much of him,” of the Rittmeister, ‘as is always the 
case.’’? Alan Macaulay and Ranald MacEagh were 
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thought more suitable characters for poetry than for 
prose. The ‘‘Scots Magazine” avowed that Dugald 
‘‘never for a moment derogates from his character by 
saying or doing anything that could properly be said or 
done by any other man.” Dugald, however, really has 
had, in our day, a spiritual child and likeness. It is 
rarely wise to compare a modern with Scott, but in Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s soldier of fortune in ‘‘ Micah Clarke ’’ we 
may recognise a not unworthy successor of the great 
Rittmeister. The ‘Scots Magazine ”’ criticised Sir 
Walter’s Gaelic, which is far from correct. ‘‘ Deoch i 
dorrir is literally ‘a drink at the door;’ in his mode of 
spelling it is ‘a drink in the dark.’ ” ‘‘ Do Highland- 
ers in general,’’ asked the Celtic critic, ‘‘show that 
brutal eagerness in stripping off the clothes of the 
dying,’’ as at Inverlochy? We may reply that, after 
the Prince’s victory at Falkirk, in 1745, the field, ac- 
cording to an eye-witness, looked like a hill covered 
with sheep, the stripped corpses lay so thick and white 
upon the ground. This example from a later and more 
civilised age might have sufficed to prove Sir Walter’s 
essential accuracy. 

ANDREW LANG. 
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SerGeEANT More M‘Atpin was, during his residence 
among us, one of the most honoured inhabitants of 
Gandercleugh. No one thought of disputing his title 
to the great leathern chair on the ‘‘cosiest side of the 
chimney,’’ in the common room of the Wallace Arms, 
on a Saturday evening. No less would our sexton, 
John Duirward, have held it an unlicensed intrusion, 
to suffer any one to induct himself into the corner of 
the left-hand pew nearest to the pulpit, which the Ser- 
geant regularly occupied on Sundays. There he sat, 
his blue invalid uniform brushed with the most scrupu- 
lous accuracy. ‘Two medals of merit displayed at his 
button-hole, as well as the empty sleeve which should 
have been occupied by his right arm, bore evidence of 
his hard and honourable service. His weather-beaten 
features, his grey hair tied in a thin queue in the mili- 
tary fashion of former days, and the right side of his 
head a little turned up, the better to catch the sound 
of the clergyman’s voice, were all marks of his pro- 
fession and infirmities. Beside him sat his sister 
Janet, a little neat old woman, with a Highland curch 
and tartan plaid, watching the very looks of her 
brother, to her the greatest man upon earth, and act- 
ively looking out for him, in his silver-clasped Bible, 
the texts which the minister quoted or expounded. 

I believe it was the respect that was universally 
paid to this worthy veteran by all ranks in Gander- 
cleugh which induced him to choose our village for 
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his residence, for such was by no means his original 
intention. 

He had risen to the rank of sergeant-major of artil- 
lery, by hard service in various quarters of the world, 
and was reckoned one of the most tried and trusty 
men of the Scotch Train. A ball, which shattered 
his arm in a peninsular campaign, at length procured 
him an honourable discharge, with an allowance from 
Chelsea, and a handsome gratuity from the patriotic 
fund. Moreover, Sergeant More M‘Alpin had been 
prudent as well as valiant; and, from prize-money and 
savings, had become master of a small sum in the three 
per cent consols. 

He retired with the purpose of enjoying this income 
in the wild Highland glen, in which, when a boy, he 
had herded black cattle and goats, ere the roll of the 
drum had made him cock his bonnet an inch higher, 
and follow its music for nearly forty years. To his 
recollection, this retired spot was unparalleled in 
beauty by the richest scenes he had visited in his wan- 
derings. Even the Happy Valley of Rasselas would 
have sunk into nothing upon the comparison. He 
came—he revisited the loved scene; it was but a 
sterile glen, surrounded with rude crags, and traversed 
by a northern torrent. This was not the worst. The 
fires had been quenched upon thirty hearths — of the 
cottage of his fathers he could but distinguish a few 
rude stones — the language was almost extinguished — 
the ancient race from which he boasted his descent had 
found a refuge beyond the Atlantic. One southland 
farmer, three grey-plaided shepherds, and six dogs, 
now tenanted the whole glen, which in his youth had 
maintained, in content, if not in competence, upwards 
of two hundred inhabitants. 

In the house of the new tenant, Sergeant M‘Alpin 
found, however, an unexpected source of pleasure, and 
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a means of employing his social affections. His sister 
Janet had fortunately entertained so strong a persua- 
sion that her brother would one day return, that she 
had refused to accompany her kinsfolk upon their emi- 
gration. Nay, she had consented, though not without 
a feeling of degradation, to take service with the in- 
truding Lowlander, who, though a Saxon, she said, had 
proved a kind man to her. This unexpected meeting 
with his sister seemed a cure for all the disappoint- 
ments which it had been Sergeant More’s lot to en- 
counter, although it was not without a reluctant tear 
that he heard told, as a Highland woman alone could 
tell it, the story of the expatriation of his kinsmen. 

She narrated at great length the vain offers they had 
made of advanced rent, the payment of which must 
have reduced them to the extremity of poverty, which 
they were yet contented to face, for permission to live 
and die on their native soil. Nor did Janet forget the 
portents which had announced the departure of the 
Celtic race, and the arrival of the strangers. For two 
years previous to cue emigration, when the night wind 
howled dowr. the pass of Balachra, its notes were dis- 
tinetly modelled to the tune of, ‘‘ Ha til mi tulidh,”’ 
(we return no more,) with which the emigrants usually 
bid farewell to their native shores. The uncouth cries 
of the Southland shepherds, and the barking of their 
dogs, were often heard in the mist of the hills long 
before their actual arrival. A bard, the last of his 
race, had commemorated the expulsion of the natives 
of the glen in a tune, which brought tears into the 
aged eyes of the veteran, and of which the first stanza 
may be thus rendered: — 


Woe, woe, son of the Lowlander, 

Why wilt thou leave thine own bonny Border? 
Why comes thou hither, disturbing the Highlander, 
Wasting the glen that was once in fair order 4 
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What added to Sergeant More M‘Alpin’s distress 
upon the occasion was, that the chief by whom this 
change had been effected, was, by tradition and com- 
mon opinion, held to represent the ancient leaders and 
fathers of the expelled fugitives; and it had hitherto 
been one of Sergeant More’s principal subjects of pride 
to prove, by genealogical deduction, in what degree of 
kindred he stood to this personage. A woful change 
was now wrought in his sentiments towards him. 

‘¢T cannot curse him,” he said, as he rose and strode 
through the room, when Janet’s narrative was finished 
— ‘JT will not curse him; he is the descendant and 
representative of my fathers. But never shall mortal 
man hear me name his name again.” And he kept his 
word; for, until his dying day, no man heard him 
mention his selfish and hard-hearted chieftain. 

After giving a day to sad recollections, the hardy 
spirit which had carried him through so many dangers, 
manned the Sergeant’s bosom against this cruel dis- 
appointment. ‘* He would go,” he said, “to Canada to 
his kinsfolk, where they had named a Transatlantic 
valley after the glen of their fathers. Janet,’’ he 
said, ‘should kilt her coats like a leaguer lady; d—n 
the distance! it was a flea’s leap to the voyages and 
marches he had made on a slighter occasion.”’ 

With this purpose he left the Highlands, and came 
with his sister as far as Gandercleugh, on his way to 
Glasgow, to take a passage to Canada. But winter 
was now set in, and as he thought it advisable to wait 
for a spring passage, when the St. Lawrence should be 
open, he settled among us for the few months of his 
stay in Britain. As we said before, the respectable 
old man met with deference and attention from all 
ranks of society; and when spring returned, he was so 
satisfied with his quarters, that he did not renew the 
purpose of his voyage. Janet was afraid of the sea, 
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and he himself felt the infirmities of age and hard ser- 
vice more than he had at first expected. And, as he 
’ confessed to the clergyman, and my worthy principal, 
Mr. Cleishbotham, ‘‘1t was better staying with kend 
friends, than going farther, and faring worse.’’ 

He therefore established himself and his domicile at 
Gandercleugh, to the great satisfaction, as we have 
already said, of all its inhabitants, to whom he became, 
in respect of military intelligence, and able commen- 
taries upon the newspapers, gazettes, and bulletins, a 
very oracle, explanatory of all martial events, past, 
present, or to come, 

It is true, the Sergeant had his inconsistencies. He 
was a steady jacobite, his father and his four uncles 
having been out in the forty-five; but he was a no less 
steady adherent of King George, in whose service he 
had made his little fortune, and lost three brothers; so 
that you were in equal danger to displease him, in 
terming Prince Charles, the Pretender, or by saying 
any thing derogatory to the dignity of King George. 
Further, it must not be denied, that when the day of 
receiving his dividends came round, the Sergeant was 
apt to tarry longer at the Wallace Arms of an evening, 
than was consistent with strict temperance, or indeed 
with his worldly interest; for upon these occasions, his 
compotators sometimes contrived to flatter his partiali- 
ties by singing jacobite songs, and drinking confusion 
to Bonaparte, and the health of the Duke of Welling- 
-ton, until the Sergeant was not only flattered into 
paying the whole reckoning, but occasionally induced 
to lend small sums to his interested companions. After 
such sprays, as he calted them, were over, and his tem- 
per once more cool, he seldom failed to thank God, and 
the Duke of York, who had made it much more difficult 
for an old soldier to ruin himself by his folly, than 
had been the case in his younger days. 
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It was not on such occasions that I made a part of 
Sergeant More M‘Alpin’s society. But often, when 
my leisure would permit, I used to seek him, on what 
he called his morning and evening parade, on which, 
when the weather was fair, he appeared as regularly as 
if summoned by tuck of drum. His morning walk 
was beneath the elms in the churchyard; ‘‘for death,’’ 
he said, ‘‘had been his next-door neighbour for so 
many years, that he had no apology for dropping the 
acquaintance.’? His evening promenade was on the 
bleaching-green by the river-side, where he was some- 
times to be seen on an open bench, with spectacles on 
nose, conning over the newspapers to a circle of village 
politicians, explaining military terms, and aiding the 
comprehension of his hearers by lines drawn on the 
ground with the end of his rattan. On other occasions, 
he was surrounded by a bevy of school-boys, whom he 
sometimes drilled to the manual, and sometimes, with 
less approbation on the part of their parents, instructed 
in the mystery of artificial fire-works; for in the case 
of public rejoicings, the Sergeant was pyrotechnist (as 
the Encyclopedia calls it) to the village of Gander- 
cleugh. 

It was in his morning walk that I most frequently 
met with the veteran. And I can hardly yet look 
upon the village footpath, overshadowed by the row of 
lofty elms, without thinking I see his upright form 
advancing towards me with measured step, and his 
cane advanced, ready to pay me the military salute — 
but he is dead, and sleeps with his faithful Janet, 
under the third of those very trees, counting from the 
stile at the west corner of the churchyard. 

The delight which I had in Sergeant M‘Alpin’s 
conversation, related not only to his own adventures, 
of which he had encountered many in the course of a 
wandering life, but also to his recollection of numer- 
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ous Highland traditions, in which his youth had been 
instructed by his parents, and of which he would in 
after life have deemed it a kind of heresy to question 
the authenticity. Many of these belonged to the wars 
of Montrose, in which some of the Sergeant’s ancestry 
had, it seems, taken a distinguished part. It has hap- 
pened, that, although these civil commotions reflect 
the highest honour upon the Highlanders, being 
indeed the first occasion upon which they showed them- 
selves superior, or even equal to their Lowcountry 
neighbours in military encounters, they have been less 
commemorated among them than any one would have 
expected, judging from the abundance of traditions 
which they have preserved upon less interesting sub- 
jects. It was, therefore, with great pleasure, that I 
extracted from my military friend some curious partic- 
ulars respecting that time; they are mixed with that 
measure of the wild and wonderful which belongs to 
the period and the narrator, but which I do not in the 
least object to the reader’s treating with disbelief, pro- 
viding he will be so good as give implicit credit to the 
natural events of the story, which, like all those which 
I have had the honour to put under his notice, actually 
rest upon a basis of truth. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 


THE LEGEND oF MonTROSE was written chiefly with a 
view to place before the reader the melancholy fate of* 
John Lord Kilpont, eldest son of William Earl of Airth 
and Menteith, and the singular circumstances attending 
the birth and history of James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, 
by whose hand the unfortunate nobleman fell. 

Our subject leads us to talk of deadly feuds, and we 
must begin with one still more ancient than that to 
which our story relates. During the reign of James IV., 
a great feud between the powerful families of Drummond 
and Murray divided Perthshire. The former, being the 
most numerous and powerful, cooped up eight score of 
the Murrays in the kirk of Monivaird, and set fire to 
it. The wives and the children of the ill-fated men, 
' who had also found shelter in the church, perished by 
the same conflagration. One man, named David Mur- 
ray, escaped by the humanity of one of the Drummonds, 
who received him in his arms as he leaped from amongst 
the flames. As King James IV. ruled with more ac- 
tivity than most of his predecessors, this cruel deed.was 
severely revenged, and several of the perpetrators were 
beheaded at Stirling. In consequence of the prosecu- 
tion against his clan, the Drummond by whose assist- 
ance David Murray had escaped, fled to Ireland, until, 
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by means of the person whose life he had saved, he was 
permitted to return to Scotland, where he and his de- 
scendants were distinguished by the name of Drum- 
mond-Eirinich, or Ernoch, that is, Drummond of 
Ireland; and the same title was bestowed on their 
estate. 

The Drummond-ernoch of James the Sixth’s time © 
was a king’s forester in the forest of Glenartney, and 
chanced to be employed there in search of venison about 
the year 1588, or early in 1589. This forest was adja- 
cent to the chief haunts of the MacGregors, or a par- 
ticular race of them, known by the title of MacEagh, 
or Children of the Mist. They considered the forester’s 
‘hunting in their vicinity as an aggression, or perhaps 
they had him at feud, for the apprehension or slaughter 
of some of their own name, or for some similar reason. 
This tribe of MacGregors were outlawed and persecuted, 
as the reader may see in the Introduction to Rob Roy; 
and every man’s hand being against them, their hand 
was of course directed against every man. In short, 
they surprised and slew Drummond-ernoch, cut off his 
head, and carried it with them, wrapt in the corner of 
one of their plaids. 

In the full exultation of vengeance, they stopped at 
the house of Ardvoirlich and demanded refreshment, 
which the lady, a sister of the murdered Drummond- 
ernoch, (her husband being absent,) was afraid or un- 
willing to refuse. She caused bread and cheese to be 
placed before them, and gave directions for more sub- 
stantial refreshments to be prepared. While she was 
absent with this hospitable intention, the barbarians 
placed the head of her brother on the table, filling the 
mouth with bread and cheese, and bidding him eat, for 
many a merry meal he had eaten in that house. 

The poor woman returning, and beholding this dread- 
ful sight, shrieked aloud, and fled into the woods, where, 
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as described in the romance, she roamed a raving maniac, 
and for some time secreted herself from all living society. 
Some remaining instinctive feeling brought herat length 
to steal a glance from a distance at the maidens while 
they milked the cows, which being observed, her hus- 
band, Ardvoirlich, had her conveyed back to her home, 
and detained her there till she gave birth to a child, of 
whom she had been pregnant; after which she was 
observed gradually to recover her mental faculties. 

Meanwhile the outlaws had carried to the utmost 
their insults against the regal authority, which indeed, 
as exercised, they had little reason for respecting. 
They bore the same bloody trophy, which they had so 
savagely exhibited to the lady of Ardvoirlich, into the 
old church of Balquidder, nearly in the centre of their 
country, where the Laird of MacGregor and all his clan 
being convened for the purpose, laid their hands succes- 
sively on the dead man’s head, and swore, in heathenish 
and barbarous manner, to defend the author of the deed. 
This fierce and vindictive combination gave the author’s 
late and lamented friend, Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart.} 
subject for a spirited poem, entitled ‘‘ Clan-Alpin’s 
Vow,’’ which was printed, but not, I believe, published, 
im 1S11.* 

The fact is ascertained by a proclamation from the 
Privy Council, dated 4th February, 1589, directing 
letters of fire and sword against the MacGregors.? 
This fearful commission was executed with uncommon 
fury. The late excellent John Buchanan of Cambus- 
more showed the author some correspondence between 
his ancestor, the Laird of Buchanan, and Lord Drum- 
mond, about sweeping certain valleys with their follow- 
ers, on a fixed time and rendezvous, and ‘‘ taking sweet 
revenge for the death of their cousin, Drummond- 
ernoch.”’ In spite of all, however, that could be done, 

1 See Appendix. No. L 2 See Appendix. No. II. 
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the devoted tribe of MacGregor still bred up survivors 
to sustain and to inflict new cruelties and injuries.} 

Meanwhile young James Stewart of Ardvoirlich grew 
up to manhood uncommonly tall, strong, and active, 
with such power in the grasp of his hand in particular, 
as could force the blood from beneath the nails of the 
persons who contended with him in this feat of strength. 
His temper was moody, fierce, and irascible; yet he must 
have had some ostensible guod qualities, as he was greatly 
beloved by Lord Kilpont, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Airth and Menteith. 

This gallant young nobleman joined Montrose in the 
setting up his standard in 1644, just before the decisive 
battle at Tippermuir, on the 1st September in that year. 
At that time, Stewart of Ardvoirlich shared the confi- 


1 T embrace the opportunity given me by a second mention of 
this tribe, to notice an error, which imputes to an individual named 
Ciar Mobr MacGregor, the slaughter of the students at the battle 
of Glenfruin. Iam informed from the authority of John Gregor. 
son, Esq., that the chieftain so named was dead nearly a century 
hefore the battle in question, and could not, therefore, have done 
the cruel action mentioned. ‘The mistake does not rest with me, as I 
disclaimed being responsible for the tradition while I quoted it, but 
with vulgar fame, which is always disposed to ascribe remarkable 
actions to a remarkable name. — See the erroneous passage, Rob 
Roy, Vol. I., Introduction, p. xv.; and so soft sleep the offended 
phantom of Dugald Ciar Mohr. 

It is with mingled pleasure and shame that I record the more 
important error, of having announced as deceased my learned 
acquaintance, the Rev. Dr. Grahame, minister of Aberfoil. — See 
Rob Roy, Vol. II. p. 181. I cannot now recollect the precise ground 
of my depriving my learned and excellent friend of his existence, 
unless, like Mr. Kirke, his predecessor in the parish, the excellent 
Doctor had made a short trip to Fairyland, with whose wonders he 
is so well acquainted. But however I may have been misled, my 
regret is most sincere for having spread such a rumour; and no 
one can be more gratified than I that the report, however I have 
been induced to credit and give it currency, is a false one, and that 
Dr Grahame is still the living pastor of Aberfoil, for the delight 
and instruction of his brother antiquaries. 
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dence of the young Lord by day, and his bed by night, 
when, about four or five days after the battle, Ardvoir- 
lich, either from a fit of sudden fury or deep malice 
long entertained against his unsuspecting friend, 
stabbed Lord Kilpont to the heart, and escaped from 
the camp of Montrose, having killed a sentinel who at- 
tempted to detain him. Bishop Guthrie gives as a reason 
for this villainous action, that Lord Kilpont had rejected 
with abhorrence a proposal of Ardvoirlich to assassinate 
Montrose. But it does not appear that there is any 
authority for this charge, which rests on mere sus- 
picion. Ardvoirlich, the assassin, certainly did fly to 
the Covenanters, and was employed and promoted by 
them. He obtained a pardon for the slaughter of Lord 
Kilpont, confirmed by Parliament in 1644, and was 
made Major of Argyle’s regiment in 1648. Such are 
the facts of the tale, here given as a Legend of Mon- 
trose’s wars. The reader will find they are consider- 
ably altered in the fictitious narrative. 

The author has endeavoured to enliven the tragedy 
of the tale by the introduction of a personage proper to 
the time and country. In this he has been held by ex- 
cellent judges to have been in some degree successful. 
The contempt of commerce entertained by young men 
having some pretence to gentility, the poverty of the 
country of Scotland, the national disposition to wander- 
ing and to adventure, all conduced to lead the Scots 
abroad into the military service of countries which were 
at war with each other. They were distinguished on 
the Continent by their bravery; but in adopting the 
trade of mercenary soldiers, they necessarily injured 
their national character. The tincture of learning, 
which most of them possessed, degenerated into pedan- 
try; their good breeding became mere ceremonial; their 
fear of dishonour no longer kept them aloof from that 
which was really unworthy, but was made to depend on 
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certain punctilious observances totally apart from that 
which was in itself deserving of praise. A cavalier of 
honour, in search of his fortune, might, for example, 
change his service as he would his shirt, fight, like the 
doughty Captain Dalgetty, in one cause after another, 
without regard to the justice of the quarrel, and might 
plunder the peasantry subjected to him by the fate of 
war with the most unrelenting rapacity; but he must 
beware how he sustained the slightest reproach, even 
from aclergyman, if it had regard to neglect on the 
score of duty. The following occurrence will prove the 
truth of what I mean: — 


“ Here I must not forget the memory of one preacher, Mas- 
ter William Forbesse, a preacher for souldiers, yea, and a 
captaine in neede to leade souldiers on a good occasion, being 
full of courage, with discretion and good conduct, beyond some 
captaines I have knowne, that were not so capable as he. At 
this time he not onely prayed for us, but went on with us, to 
remarke, as I thinke, men’s carriage ; and having found a ser- 
geant neglecting his dutie and his-honour at such a time, (whose 
name I will not expresse,) having chidden him, did promise to 
reveale him unto me, as he did after their service. The ser- 
geant being called before me, and accused, did deny his ac- 
cusation, alleaging, if he were no pastour that had alleaged it, 
he would not lie under the injury. The preacher offered to 
fight with him, [in proof] that it was truth he had spoken of 
him ; whereupon I cashiered the sergeant, and gave his place 
to a worthier, called Mungo Gray, a gentleman of good worth, 
and of much courage. The sergeant being cashiered, never 
called Master William to account, for which he was evill 
thought of ; so that he retired home, and quit the warres.” 


The above quotation is taken from a work which the 
author repeatedly consulted while composing the follow- 
ing sheets, and which is in great measure written in the 
humour of Captain Dugald Dalgetty. It bears the fol- 
lowing formidable title: —‘*Monro his Expedition 
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with the worthy Scots Regiment, called MacKeye’s 
Regiment, levied in August 1626, by Sir Donald Mac- 
Keye Lord Rees Colonel, for his Majestie’s service of 
Denmark, and reduced after the battle of Nerling, in 
September 1634, at Wormes, in the Palz: Discharged 
in several duties and observations of service, first, un- 
der the magnanimous King of Denmark, during his 
wars against the Empire; afterwards under the invin- 
cible King of Sweden, during his Majestie’s lifetime; 
and since under the Director-General, the Rex-Chancel- 
lor Oxensterne, and his Generals: Collected and gathered 
together, at spare hours, by Colonel Robert Monro, as 
First Lieutenant under the said Regiment, to the noble 
and worthy Captain Thomas MacKenzie of Kaildon, 
brother to the noble Lord, the Lord Earl of Seaforth, 
for the use of all noble Cavaliers favouring the laud- 
able profession of arms. To which is annexed, the 
Abridgement of Exercise, and divers Practical Obser- 
vations for the Younger Officer, his consideration. 
Ending with the Soldier’s Meditations on going on 
Service.’’ — London, 1637. 

Another worthy of the same school, and nearly the 
same views of the military character, is Sir James 
Turner, a soldier of fortune, who rose to considerable 
rank in the reign of Charles II., had a command in 
Galloway and Dumfries-shire, for the suppression of 
conventicles, and was made prisoner by the insurgent 
Covenanters in that rising which was followed by the 
battle of Pentland. Sir James is a person even of 
superior pretensions to Lieutenant-Colonel Monro, hav- 
ing written a Military Treatise on the: Pike-Exercise, 
called ‘‘ Pallas Armata.’’ Moreover, he was educated 
at Glasgow College, though he escaped to become an 
Ensign in the German wars, instead of taking his de- 
gree of Master of Arts at that learned seminary. 

Tn latter times, he was author of several discourses on 
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historical and literary subjects, from which the Banna- 
tyne Club have extracted and printed such passages as 
concern his Life and Times, under the title of ‘‘Sir 
James Turner’s Memoirs.” From this curious book I 
extract the following passage, as an example of how 
Captain Dalgetty might have recorded such an incident 
had he kept a journal, or, to give it a more just charac- 
ter, it is such as the genius of De Foe would have de- 
vised, to give the minute and distinguishing features 
of truth to a fictitious narrative: — 


“ Heere I will set doun ane accident befell me; for thogh it 
was not a very strange one, yet it was a very od one in all its 
parts. My tuo brigads lay in a village within halfe a mile of 
Applebie ; my own quarter was in a gentleman’s house, who 
was a Ritmaster, and at that time with Sir Marmaduke; his 
wife keepd her chamber readie to be brought to bed. The 
castle being over, and Lambert farre enough, I resolved 
to goe to bed everie night, haveing had fatigue enough be- 
fore. The first night I sleepd well enough; and riseing nixt 
morning, I misd one linnen stockine, one halfe silke one, and 
one boothose, the accoustrement under a boote for one leg; 
neither could they be found for any search. Being provided 
of more of the same kind, I made myselfe reddie, and rode to 
the head-quarters. At my returne, I could heare no news of 
my stockins. That night I went to bed, and nixt morning 
found myselfe just so used; missing the three stockins for one 
leg onlie, the other three being left intire as they were the day 
before. A narrower search then the first was made, bot with- 
out successe. I had yet in reserve one paire of whole stockings, 
and a paire of boothose, greater than the former. These I put 
on my legs. The third morning I found the same usage, the 
stockins for one leg onlie left me. It was time for me then, 
and my servants too, to imagine it must be rats that had shard 
my stockins so inequallie with me; and this the mistress of the 
house knew well enough, but wold not tell it me. The roome, 
which was a low parlour, being well searched with candles, the 
top of my great boothose was found at a hole, in which they 
had drawne all the rest. I went abroad and orderd the boards 
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to be raised, to see how the rats had disposd of my moveables. 
The mistress sent a servant of her oune to be present at this 
action, which she knew concernd her. One board being bot 
a litle opend, a litle boy of mine thrust in his hand, and fetchd 
with him foure and tuentie old peeces of gold, and one angell. 
The servant of the house affirmed it appertaind to his mistres. 
The boy bringing the gold to me, I went immediatlie to the 
gentlewomans chamber, and told her, it was probable Lambert 
haveing quarterd in that house, as indeed he had, some of his 
servants might have hid that gold; and if so, it was lawfullie 
mine ; bot if she could make it appeare it belongd to her, I 
sould immediatlie give it her. The poore gentlewoman told 
me with many teares, that her husband being none of the fru- 
gallest men, (and indeed he was a spendthrift) she had hid 
that gold without his knowledge, to make use of it as she had 
occasion, especiallie when she lay in; and conjured me, as I 
Jovd the King, (for whom her husband and she had sufferd 
much) not to detaine her gold. She said, if there was either 
more or lesse than foure and tuentie whole peeces, and two 
halfe ones, it sould be none of hers; and that they were put 
by her in a red velvet purse. After I had given her assure- 
ance of her gold, a new search is made, the other angell is 
found, the velvet purse all gnawd in bits, as my stockins were, 
and the gold instantlie restord to the gentlewoman. I have 
often heard that the eating or gnawing of cloths by rats is 
ominous, and portends some mischance to fall on these to 
whom the cloths belong. I thank God I was never addicted to 
such divinations, or heeded them. It is true, that more mis- 
fortunes then one fell on me shortlie after; bot I am sure I 
could have better forseene them myselfe then rats or any such 
vermine, and yet did it not. J have heard indeed many 
fine stories told of rats, how they abandon houses and ships, 
when the first are to be burnt, and the second dround. Nat- 
uralists say they are very sagacious creatures, and I beleeve 
they are so; bot I shall never be of the opinion they can for- 
see future contingencies, which I suppose the divell himselfe 
can neither forknow nor fortell; these being things which the 
Almightie hath keepd hidden in the bosome of his divine pres- 
cience. And whither the great God hath preordained or pre- 
destinated these things, which to us are contingent, to fall out 
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by ane uncontrollable and unavoidable necessitie, is a question 
not yet decided.” } 


In quoting these ancient authorities, I must not for- 
get the more modern sketch of a Scottish soldier of the 
old fashion, by a master-hand, in the character of Les- 
mahagow, since the existence of that doughty Captain 
alone must deprive the present author of all claim to 
absolute originality. Still Dalgetty, as the production 
of his own fancy, has been so far a favourite with its 
parent, that he has fallen into the error of assigning to 
the Captain too prominent a part in the story. This is 
the opinion of a critic who encamps on the highest pin- 
nacles of literature; and the author is so far fortunate 
in having incurred his censure, that it gives his modesty 
a decent apology for quoting the praise, which it would 
have ill-befitted him to bring forward in an unmingled 
state. The passage occurs in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 55, containing a criticism on Ivanhoe: — 


“There is too much, perhaps, of Dalgetty, — or, rather, he 
engrosses too great a proportion of the work,—for, in himself, 
we think he is uniformly entertaining ;— and the author has 
nowhere shown more affinity to that matchless spirit who could 
bring out his Falstaffs and his Pistols, in act after act, and play 
after play, and exercise them every time with scenes of un- 
bounded loquacity, without either exhausting their humour, or 
varying a note from its characteristic tone, than in his large and 
reiterated specimens of the eloquence of the redoubted Ritt- 
master. The general idea of the character is familiar to our 
comic dramatists after the Restoration — and may be said in 
some measure to be compounded of Captain Fluellen and 
Bobadil; — but the ludicrous combination of the soldado with 
the Divinity student of Mareschal-College, is entirely original ; 
and the mixture of talent, selfishness, courage, coarseness, and 
conceit, was never so happily exemplified. Numerous as his 
speeches are, there is not one that is not characteristic — and, 
to our taste, divertingly ludicrous.” 


1 Sir James Turner’s Memoirs, Bannatyne edition, p. 59. 
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Wuite these pages were passing through the press, the 
author received a letter from the present Robert Stewart 
of Ardvoirlich, favouring him with the account of the 
unhappy slaughter of Lord Kilpont, differing from, and 
more probable than, that given by Bishop Wishart, whose 
narrative infers either insanity or the blackest treach- 
ery on the part of James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, the 
ancestor of the present family of that name. It is but 
fair to give the entire communication as received from 
my respected correspondent, which is more minute than 
the histories of the period. 


“ Although I have not the honour of being personally known 
to you, I hope you will excuse the liberty I now take, in ad- 
dressing you on the subject of a transaction more than once 
alluded to by you, in which an ancestor of mine was unhappily 
concerned. [I allude to the slaughter of Lord Kilpont, son of 
the Earl of Airth and Monteith, in 1644, by James Stewart of 
Ardvoirlich. As the cause of this unhappy event, and the 
quarrel which led to it, have never been correctly stated in 
any history of the period in which it took place, I am induced, 
in consequence of your having, in the second series of your ad- 
mirable Tales on the History of Scotland, adopted Wishart’s 
version of the transaction, and being aware that your having 
done so will stamp it with an authenticity which it does not 
merit, and with a view, as far as possible, to do justice to the 
memory of my unfortunate ancestor, to send you the account* 
of this affair as it has been handed down in the family. 

“ James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, who lived in the early part 
of the 17th century, and who was the unlucky cause of the 
slaughter of Lord Kilpont, as before mentioned, was appointed 
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to the command of one of several independent companies raised 
in the Highlands at the commencement of the troubles in the 
reign of Charles I.; another of these companies was under the 
command of Lord Kilpont, and a strong intimacy, strengthened 
by a distant relationship, subsisted between them. When Mon- 
trose raised the royal standard, Ardvoirlich was one of the first 
to declare for him, and is said to have been a principal means 
of bringing over Lord Kilpont to the same cause; and they 
accordingly, along with Sir John Drummond and their respec- 
tive followers, joined Montrose, as recorded by Wishart, at 
Buchanty. While they served together, so strong was their 
intimacy, that they lived and slept in the same tent. 

“In the meantime, Montrose had been joined by the Irish 
under the command of Alexander Macdonald; these, on their 
march to join Montrose, had committed some excesses on lands 
belonging to Ardvoirlich, which lay in the line of their march 
from the west coast. Of this Ardvoirlich complained to 
Montrose, who, probably wishing as much as possible to con- 
ciliate his new allies, treated it in rather an evasive manner. 
Ardvoirlich, who was a man of violent passions, having failed 
to receive such satisfaction as he required, challenged Macdonald 
to single combat. Before they met, however, Montrose, on the 
information and by advice, as it is said, of Kilpont, laid them 
both under arrest. Montrose, seeing the evils of such a feud 
at such a critical time, effected a sort of reconciliation between 
them, and forced them to shake hands in his presence ; when, 
it was said, that Ardvoirlich, who was a very powerful man, 
took such a hold of Macdonald’s hand as to make the blood 
start from his fingers. Still, it would appear, Ardvoirlich was 
by no means reconciled. 

“ A few days after the battle of Tippermuir, when Montrose 
with his army was encamped at Collace, an entertainment was 
given by him to his officers, in honour of the victory he had 
obtained, and Kilpont and his comrade Ardvoirlich were of 
the party. After returning to their quarters, Ardvoirlich, who 
seemed still to brood over his quarrel with Macdonald, and be- 
ing heated with drink, began to blame Lord Kilpont for the 
part he had taken in preventing his obtaining redress, and re- 
flecting against Montrose for not allowing him what he con- 
sidered proper reparation. Kilpont of course defended the 
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conduct of himself and his relative Montrose, till their argu- 
ment came to high words; and finally, from the state they were 
both in, by an easy transition, to blows, when Ardvoirlich, with 
his dirk, struck Kilpont dead on the spot. He immediately 
fled, and under the cover of a thick mist escaped pursuit, 
leaving his eldest son Henry, who had been mortally wounded 
at Tippermuir, on his deathbed. 

“ His followers immediately withdrew from Montrose, and 
no course remained for him but to throw himself into the arms 
of the opposite faction, by whom he was well received. His 
name is frequently mentioned in Leslie’s campaigns, and on 
more than one occasion he is mentioned as having afforded 
protection to several of his former friends through his interest 
with Leslie, when the King’s cause became desperate. 

“The foregoing account of this unfortunate transaction, I 
am well aware, differs materially from the account given by 
Wishart, who alleges that Stewart had laid a plot for the as- 
sassination of Montrose, and that he murdered Lord Kilpont 
in consequence of his refusal to participate in his design. 
Now, I may be allowed to remark, that besides Wishart hav- 
ing always been regarded as a partial historian, and very ques- 
tionable authority on any subject connected with the motives or 
conduct of those who differed from him in opinion, that even 
had Stewart formed such a design, Kilpont, from his name 
and connexions, was likely to be the very last man of whom 
Stewart would choose to make a confidant and accomplice. On 
the other hand, the above account, though never, that I am 
aware. before hinted at, has been a constant tradition in the 
family; and, from the comparative recent date of the transac- 
tion, and the sources from which the tradition has been de- 
rived, I have no reason to doubt its perfect authenticity. It 
was most circumstantially detailed as above, given to my father, 
Mr. Stewart, now of Ardvoirlich, many years ago, by a man 
néarly connected with the family, who lived to the age of 100. 
This man was a great grandson of James Stewart, by a natural 
son John, of whom many stories are still current in this coun- 
try, under his appellation of John dhu Mhor. This John was 
with his father at the time, and of course was a witness of the 
whole transaction; he lived till a considerable time after the 
Revolution, and it was from him that my father’s informant, 
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who was a man before his grandfather, John dhu Mhor’s death, 
received the information as above stated. 

“T have many apologies to offer for trespassing so long on 
your patience; but I felt a natural desire, if possible, to cor- 
rect what I conceive to be a groundless imputation on the 
memory of my ancestor, before it shall come to be considered 
as a matter of History. That he was a man of violent passions 
and singular temper, I do not pretend to deny, as many tradi- 
tions still current in this country amply verify; but that he 
was capable of forming a design to assassinate Montrose, the 
whole tenor of his former conduct and principles contradict. 
That he was obliged to join the opposite party, was merely a 
matter of safety, while Kilpont had so many powerful friends 
and connexions able and ready to avenge his death. 

“T have only to add, that you have my full permission to 
make what use of this communication you please, and either to 
reject it altogether, or allow it such credit as you think it de- 
serves; and I shall be ready at all times to furnish you with 
any further information on this subject which you may require, 
and which it may be in my power to afford. 


*« ARDVOIRLICH, 
15th January, 1830.” 


The publication of a statement so particular, and 
probably so correct, is a debt due to the memory of 
James Stewart; the victim, it would seem, of his own 
violent passions, but perhaps incapable of an act of 
premeditated treachery. 


ABBOTSFORD, 
Ist August, 1830. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun, 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery, 
And prove their doctrine orthodox, 
By apostolic blows and knocks, 
BurLer. 


Ir was during the period of that great and bloody 
Civil War which agitated Britain during the seven- 
teenth century, that our tale has its commencement. 
Scotland had as yet remained free from the ravages 
of intestine war, although its inhabitants were 
much divided in political opinions; and many of 
them, tired of the control of the Estates of Parlia- 
ment, and disapproving of the bold measure which 
they had adopted, by sending into England a large 
army to the assistance of the Parliament, were 
determined on their part to embrace the earliest 
opportunity of declaring for the King, and making 
such a diversion as should at least compel the recall 
of General Leslie’s army out of England, if it did 
not recover a great part of Scotland to the King’s 
allegiance. This plan was chiefly adopted by the 
northern nobility, who had resisted with great obsti- 
nacy the adoption of the Solemn League and Cov- 
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enant, and by many of the chiefs of the Highland 
clans, who conceived their interest and authority 
to be connected with royalty, who had, besides, a 
‘decided aversion to the Presbyterian form of reli- 
gion, and who, finally, were in that half savage 
state of society, in which war is always more wel- 
come than peace. 

Great commotions were generally expected to 
arise from these concurrent causes; and the trade of 
incursion and depredation, which the Scotch High- 
landers at all times exercised upon the Lowlands, 
began to assume a more steady, avowed, and syste- 
matic form, as part of a general military system. 

Those at the head of affairs were not insensible 
to the peril of the moment, and anxiously made 
preparations to meet and to repel it. They con- 
sidered, however, with satisfaction, that no leader 
or name of consequence had as yet appeared to 
assemble an army of royalists, or even to direct the 
efforts of those desultory bands, whom love of plun- 
der, perhaps, as much as political principle, had 
hurried into measures of hostility. It was gener- 
ally hoped that the quartering a sufficient number 
of troops in the Lowlands adjacent to the High- 
land line, would have the effect of restraining the 
mountain chieftains; while the power of various 
barons in the north, who had espoused the Cove- 
nant, as, for example, the Earl Mareschal, the great 
families of Forbes, Leslie, and Irvine, the Grants, 
and other Presbyterian clans, might counterbalance 
and bridle, not only the strength of the Ogilvies 
and other cavaliers of Angus and Kincardine, but 
even the potent family of the Gordons, whose exten- 
sive authority was only equalled by their extreme 
dislike to the Presbyterian model. 
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In the West Highlands the ruling party num- 
bered many enemies; but the power of these dis- 
affected clans was supposed to be broken, and the 
spirit of their chieftains intimidated, by the predom- 
inating influence of the Marquis of Argyle, upon 
whom the confidence of the Convention of Estates 
was reposed with the utmost security; and whose 
power in the Highlands, already exorbitant, had 
been still farther increased by concessions extorted 
from the King at the last pacification. It was in- 
deed well known that Argyle was a man rather of 
political enterprise than personal courage, and _bet- 
ter calculated to manage an intrigue of state, than 
to control the tribes of hostile mountaineers; yet 
the numbers of his clan, and the spirit of the gal- 
lant gentlemen by whom it was led, might, it was 
supposed, atone for the personal deficiencies of their 
chief; and as the Campbells had already severely 
humbled several of the neighbouring tribes, it was 
supposed these would not readily again provoke an 
encounter with a body so powerful. 

Thus having at their command the whole west 
and south of Scotland, indisputably the richest part 
of the kingdom, — Fifeshire being in a peculiar man- 
ner their own, and possessing many and powerful 
friends even north of the Forth and Tay, — the Scot- 
tish Convention of Estates saw no danger sufficient 
to induce them to alter the line of policy they had 
adopted, or to recall from the assistance of their 
brethren of the English Parliament that auxiliary 
army of twenty thousand men, by means of which 
accession of strength, the King’s party had been 
reduced to the defensive, when in full career of 
triumph and success. 

The causes which moved the Convention of 
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Estates at this time to take such an immediate 
and active interest in the civil war of England, are 
detailed in our historians, but may be here shortly 
recapitulated. They had indeed no new injury or 
aggression to complain of at the hand of the King, 
and the peace which had been made between Charles 
and his subjects of Scotland had been carefully 
observed ; but the Scottish rulers were well aware 
that this peace had been extorted from the King, 
as well by the influence of the parlamentary party 
in England, as by the terror of their own arms. 
It is true, King Charles had since then visited the 
capital of his ancient kingdom, had assented to the 
new organization of the church, and had distributed 
honours and rewards among the leaders of the party 
which had shown themselves most hostile to his 
interests ; but it was suspected that distinctions so 
' unwillingly conferred would be resumed as soon as 
opportunity offered. The low state of the English 
Parliament was seen in Scotland with deep appre- 
hension ; and it was concluded, that should Charles 
triumph by force of arms against his insurgent sub- 
jects of England, he would not be long in exacting 
from the Scotch the vengeance which he might sup- 
pose due to those who had set the example of taking 
up arms against him. Such was the policy of the 
measure which dictated the sending the auxilary 
army into England; and it was avowed in a mani- 
festo explanatory of their reasons for giving this 
timely and important aid to the English Parliament. 
The English Parliament, they said, had been al- 
ready friendly to them, and might be so again; 
whereas the King, although he had so lately estab- 
lished religion among them according to their 
desires, had given them no ground to confide in his 
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royal declaration, seeing they had found his prom- 
ises and actions inconsistent with each other. 
“Our conscience,” they concluded, “and God, who 
is greater than our conscience, beareth us record, 
that we aim altogether at the glory of God, peace 
of both nations, and: honour of the King, in sup- 
pressing and punishing in a legal way, those who 
are the troublers of Israel, the firebrands of hell, the 
Korahs, the Balaams, the Doegs, the Rabshakehs, 
the Hamans, the Tobiahs, the Samballats of our 
time ; which done, we are satisfied Neither have 
we begun to use a military expedition to England 
as a mean for compassing those our pious ends, 
until all other means which we could think upon 
have failed us: and this alone is left to us, wltimum 
et unicum remedium, the last and only remedy.” 

Leaving it to casuists to determine whether one 
contracting party is justified in breaking a solemn 
treaty, upon the suspicion that, in certain future 
contingencies, it might be infringed by the other, 
we shall proceed to mention two other circum- 
stances that had at least equal influence with the 
Scottish rulers and nation, with any doubts which 
they entertained of the King’s good faith. 

The first of these was the nature and condition 
of their army ; headed by a poor and discontented 
nobility, under whom it’ was officered chiefly by 
Scottish soldiers of fortune, who had served in the 
German wars until they had lost almost all distinc- 
tion of political principle, and even of country, in 
the adoption of the mercenary faith, that a soldier’s 
principal duty was fidelity to the state or sovereign 
from whom he received his pay, without respect 
either to the justice of the quarrel, or to their own 
connexion with either of the contending parties 
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To men of this stamp, Grotius applies the severe 
character — Nullum vite genus est improbius, quam 
corum, qui sine cause respectu mercede conducti, mu- 
itant. To these mercenary soldiers, as well as to 
the needy gentry with whom they were mixed in 
command, and who easily imbibed the same opin- 
ions, the success of the late short invasion of Eng- 
land in 1641 was a sufficient reason for renewing 
so profitable an experiment. The good pay and 
free quarters of England had made a feeling im- 
pression upon the recollection of these military 
adventurers, and the prospect of again levying eight 
hundred and fifty pounds a-day, came in place of 
all arguments, whether of state or of morality. 
Another cause inflamed the minds of the nation 
at large, no less than the tempting prospect, of the 
wealth of England animated the soldiery. So much 
had been written and said on either side concern- 
ing the form of church government, that it had be- 
come a matter of infinitely more consequence in the 
eyes of the multitude than the doctrines of that gos- 
pel which both churches had embraced. The Pre- 
latists and Presbyterians of the more violent kind 
became as illiberal as the Papists, and would scarcely 
allow the possibility of salvation beyond the pale 
of their respective churches. It was in vain re- 
marked to these zealots, that had the Author of our 
holy religion considered any peculiar form of 
church government as essential to salvation, it 
would have been revealed with the same precision 
as under the Old Testament dispensation. Both 
parties continued as violent as if they could have 
pleaded the distinct commands of Heaven to jus- 
tify their intolerance. Laud, in the days of his 
domination, had fired the train, by attempting to 
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impose upon the Scottish people church ceremonies 
foreign to their habits and opinions. The success 
with which this had been resisted, and the Presby- 
terian model substituted in its place, had endeared 
the latter to the nation, as the cause in which they 
had triumphed. The Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, adopted with such zeal by the greater part of 
the kingdom, and by them forced, at the sword’s 
point, upon the others, bore in its bosom, as its 
principal object, the establishing the doctrine and 
discipline of the Presbyterian church, and the put- 
ting down allerror and heresy ; and having attained 
for their own country an establishment of this 
golden candlestick, the Scots became liberally and 
fraternally anxious to erect the same in England. 
This they conceived might be easily attained by 
lending to the Parliament the effectual assistance 
of the Scottish forces. The Presbyterians, a nu- 
merous and powerful party in the English Parlia- 
ment, had hitherto taken the lead in opposition to 
the King; while the Independents and other sec- 
taries, who afterwards, under Cromwell, resumed 
the power of the sword, and overset the Presby- 
terian model both in Scotland and England, were 
as yet contented to lurk under the shelter of the 
wealthier and more powerful party. The prospect 
of bringing to a uniformity the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland in discipline and worship, seemed 
therefore as fair as it was desirable. 

The celebrated Sir Henry Vane, one of the com- 
missioners who negotiated the alliance betwixt 
England and Scotland, saw the influence which this 
bait had upon the spirits of those with whom he 
dealt ; and although himself a violent Independent, 
he contrived at once to gratify and to elude the 
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eager desires of the Presbyterians, by quahfying 
the obligation to reform the Church of England, 
as a change to be executed “according to the word 
of God, and the best reformed churches.” Deceived 
by their own eagerness, themselves entertaining no 
doubts on the Jus Divinuwm of their own ecclesias- 
tical establishments, and not holding it possible 
such doubts could be adopted by others, the Con- 
vention of Estates and the Kirk of Scotland con- 
ceived, that such expressions necessarily inferred the 
establishment of Presbytery; nor were they un- 
deceived, until, when their help was no longer need- 
ful, the sectaries gave them to understand, that the 
phrase might be as well applied to Independency, 
or any other mode of worship, which those who 
were at the head of affairs at the time might con- 
sider as agreeable “to the word of God, and the 
practice of the reformed churches.” Neither were 
the outwitted Scottish less astonished to find, that 
the designs of the English sectaries struck against 
the monarchial constitution of Britain, it having 
been their intention to reduce the power of the 
King, but by no means to abrogate the office. They 
fared, however, in this respect, like rash physicians, 
who commence by over-physicking a patient, until 
he is reduced to a state of weakness, from which 
cordials are afterwards unable to recover him. 

But these events were still in the womb of fu- 
turity. As yet the Scottish Parliament held their 
engagement with England consistent with justice, 
prudence, and piety, and their military undertak- 
ing seemed to succeed to their very wish. The 
junction of the Scottish army with those of Fair- 
fax and Manchester, enabled the Parliamentary 
forces to besiege York, and to fight the desperate 
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action of Long-Marston Moor, in which Prince Ru- 
pert and the Marquis of Newcastle were defeated. 
The Scottish auxiliaries, indeed, had less of the 
glory of this victory. than their countrymen could 
desire. David Leslie, with their cavalry, fought 
bravely, and to them, as well as to Cromwell’s bri- 
gade of Independents, the honour of the day 
belonged; but the old Earl of Leven, the covenant- 
ing general, was driven out of the field by the im- 
petuous charge of Prince Rupert, and was thirty 
miles distant, in full flight towards Scotland, when 
he was overtaken by the news that his party had 
gained a complete victory. 

The absence of these auxiliary troops, upon this 
crusade for the establishment of Presbyterianism in 
England, had considerably diminished the power 
of the Convention of Estates in Scotland, and had 
given rise to those agitations among the anti-cove- 
nanters, which we have noticed at the beginning of 
this chapter. 


CHAPTER IL 


His mother could for him as cradle set 

Her husband’s rusty iron corselet ; 

Whose jangling sound could hush her babe to rest, 
That never plain’d of his uneasy nest ; 

Then did he dream of dreary wars at hand, 

And woke, and fought, and won, ere he could stand. 


Ha u’s Satires. 


Ir was towards the close of a summer’s evening, 
during the anxious period which we have com- 
memorated, that a young gentleman of quality, well 
mounted and armed, and accompanied by two ser- 
vants, one of whom led a sumpter horse, rode slowly 
up one of those steep passes, by which the High- 
lands are accessible from the Lowlands of Perth- 
shire! Their course had lain for some time along 
the banks of a lake, whose deep waters reflected 
the crimson beams of the western sun. The broken 
path which they pursued with some difficulty, was 
in some places shaded by ancient birches and oak- 
trees, and in others overhung by fragments of 
huge rock. Elsewhere, the hill, which formed the 
northern side of this beautiful sheet of water, arose 
in steep, but less precipitous acclivity, and was ar- 
rayed in heath of the darkest purple. In the present 
times, a scene so romantic would have been judged 
to possess the highest charms for the traveller; but 


1 The beautiful pass of Leny, near Callender, in Monteith, 
would, in some respects, answer the description, 
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those who journey in days of doubt and dread, pay 
little attention to picturesque scenery. 

The master kept, as often as the wood permit- 
ted, abreast. of one or both of his domestics, and 
seemed earnestly to converse with them, probably 
because the distinctions of rank are readily set 
aside among those who are made to be sharers of 
common danger. The dispositions of the leading 
men who inhabit this wild country, and the proba- 
bility of their taking part in the political convulsions 
that were soon expected, were the subjects of their 
conversation. 

They had not advanced above half way up the 
lake, and the young gentleman was pointing to his 
attendants the spot where their intended road turned 
northwards, and, leaving the verge of the loch, 
ascended a ravine to the right hand, when they dis- 
covered a single horseman coming down the shore, 
as if to meet them. .The gleam of the sunbeams 
upon his head-piece and corselet showed that he was 
in armour, and the purpose of the other travellers 
required that he should not pass unquestioned. 

“We must know who he is,” said the young gen- 
tleman, “and whither he is going.” And putting 
spurs to his horse, he rode forward as fast as the 
rugged state of the road would permit, followed by 
his two attendants, until he reached the point where 
the pass along the side of the lake was intersected 
by that which descended from the ravine, securing 
thus against the poscibility of the stranger eluding 
them, by turning into the latter road before they 
came up with him. 

The single horseman had mended his pace, when 
he first observed the three riders advance rapidly 
towards him; but when he saw them halt and form 
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a front, which completely occupied the path, he 
checked his horse, and advanced with great delib- 
eration ; so that each party had an opportunity to 
take a full survey of the other. The solitary 
stranger was mounted upon an able horse, fit for 
military service, and for the great weight which he 
had to carry, and his rider occupied his demipique, 
or war-saddle, with an air that showed it was his 
familiar seat. He had a bright burnished head- 
piece, with a plume of feathers, together with a 
cuirass, thick enough to resist a musket-ball, and a 
back-piece of lighter materials. These defensive 
arms he wore over a buff jerkin, along with a pair of 
gauntlets, or steel gloves, the tops of which reached 
up to his elbow, and which, like the rest of his 
armour, were of bright steel. At the front of his 
military saddle hung a case of pistols, far beyond 
the ordinary size, nearly two feet in length, and 
carrying bullets of twenty to the pound. A buff 
belt, with a broad silver buckle, sustained on one 
side a long straight double-edged broadsword, with 
a strong guard, and a blade calculated either to 
strike or push. On the right side hung a dagger 
of about eighteen inches in length; a shoulder- 
belt sustained at his back a musketoon or blunder- 
buss, and was crossed by a bandelier containing his 
charges of ammunition. Thigh-pieces of steel, then 
termed taslets, met the tops of his huge jack-boots, 
and completed the equipage of a well-armed trooper 
of the period. 

The appearance of the horseman himself corre- 
sponded well with his military equipage, to which 
he had the air of having been long inured. He was 
above the middle size, and of strength sufficient to 
bear with ease the weight of his weapons, offensive 
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and defensive. His age might be forty and upwards, 
and his countenance was that of a resolute weather- 
beaten veteran, who had seen many fields, and 
brought away in token more than one scar. At the 
distance of about thirty yards he halted and stood 
fast, raised himself on his stirrups, as if to recon- 
noitre and ascertain the purpose of the opposite 
party, and brought his musketoon under his right 
arm,ready for use, if occasion should requireit. In 
every thing but numbers, he had the advantage of 
those who seemed inclined to interrupt his passage. 

The leader of the party was, indeed, well mounted 
and clad in a buff coat, richly embroidered, the 
half-military dress of the period; but his domestics 
had only coarse jackets of thick felt, which could 
scarce be expected to turn the edge of a sword, if 
wielded by a strong man; and none of them had 
any weapons, save swords and pistols, without , 
which gentlemen, or their attendants, during those 
disturbed times, seldom stirred abroad. 

When they had stood at gaze for about a minute, 
the younger gentleman gave the challenge which 
was then common in the mouth of all strangers 
who met in such circumstances — “ For whom are 
you?” 

“Tell me first,” answered the soldier, “for whom 
are you? — the strongest party should speak first.” 

“We are for God and King Charles,” answered 
the first speaker.— “ Now tell your faction, you know 
ours.” 

“TI am for God and my standard,” answered the 
single horseman. 

“And for which standard?” replied the chief of 
the other party — “ Cavalier or Roundhead, King or 
Convention ?” 
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«By my troth, sir,” an'swered the soldier, “I would 
be loath to reply to you with an untruth, as a thing 
unbecoming a cavalier «f fortune and a soldier. 
But to answer your query “with beseeming veracity, 
it is necessary I should myself have resolved to 
whilk of the present divisions of the kingdom I 
shall ultimately adhere, being' a matter whereon my 
mind is not as yet preceesely ascertained.” 

“T should have thought,” amswered the gentle- 
man, “that, when loyalty and religion are at stake, 
no gentleman or man of honour could be long in 
choosing his party.” 

“Truly, sir,” replied the ioe Sak “i ye speak this 
in the way of vituperation, as meant’ ng to impugn my 
honour or genteelity, I would blith’ ely put the same 
to issue, venturing in that quarrel‘ with my single 
person against you three. But if ‘you speak it in 
the way of logical ratiocination,‘ whilk I have 
studied in my youth at the MareSchal-College of 
Aberdeen, I am ready to prove to ye logicé, that my 
resolution to defer, for a certain sea'son, the taking 
upon me either of these quarrels, not only becometh 
me as a gentleman and a man of honour, but also as 
a person of sense and prudence, orie imbued with 
humane letters in his early youth, and who, from 
thenceforward, has followed the wars under the 
banner of the invincible Gustavus, the Lion of the 
North, and under many other heroic leaders, both 
Lutheran and Calvinist, Papist and! Arminian.” 

After exchanging a word or two with his domes- 
tics, the younger gentleman replied, “1 should be 
glad, sir, to have some conversation with you upon 
so interesting a question, and should be proud if I 
can determine you in favour of the cause I have 
myself espoused. I ride this evening to a friend’s 
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house not three miles distant, whither, if you choose 
to accompany me, you shall have good quarters for 
the night, and free permission to take your own 
road in the morning, if you then feel no inclination 
to join with us.” 

“Whose word am I to take for this?” answered 
the cautious soldier —“A man must know his 
guarantee, or he may fall into an ambuscade.” 

“T am called,” answered the younger stranger, 
“the Earl of Menteith, and, I trust, you will receive 
my honour as a sufficient security.” 

“A worthy nobleman,” answered the soldier, 
“whose parole is not to be doubted.” With one 
motion he replaced his musketoon at his back, and 
with another made his military salute to the young 
nobleman, and continuing to talk as he rode forward 
to join him — “ And, I trust,” said he, “my own 
assurance, that I will be bon camarado to your lord- 
ship in peace or in peril, during the time we shall 
abide together, will not be altogether vilipended in 
these doubtful times, when, as they say, a man’s head 
is safer in a steel-cap than in a marble palace.” 

“T assure you, sir,” said Lord Menteith, “that to 
judge from your appearance, I most highly value the 
advantage of your escort; but, I trust, we shall have 
no occasion for any exercise of valour, as I expect to 
conduct you to good and friendly quarters,” 

“Good quarters, my lord,’ replied the soldier, 
“are always acceptable, and are only to be post- 
poned to good pay or good booty, — not to mention 
the honour of a cavalier, or the needful points of 
commanded duty. And truly, my lord, your noble 
proffer is not the less welcome, in that I knew not 
preceesely this night where I and my poor compan- 
ion” (patting his horse) “were to find lodgments,” 
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“May I be permitted to ask, then,” said Lord 
Menteith, “to whom I have the good fortune to 
stand quarter-master ?” 

“Truly, my lord,” said the trooper, “my name is 
Dalgetty — Dugald Dalgetty, Ritt-master Dugald 
Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, at your honourable 
service tocommand. It is a name you may have 
seen in (allo Belgicus, the Swedish Intelligencer, 
or, if you read High Dutch, in the Flregenden Mer- 
coeur of Leipsic. My father, my lord, having by 
unthrifty courses reduced a fair patrimony to a non- 
entity, I had no better shift, when I was eighteen 
years auld, than to carry the learning whilk I had 
acquired at the Mareschal-College of Aberdeen, my 
gentle bluid and designation of Drumthwacket, to- 
gether with a pair of stalwarth arms, and legs con- 
form, to the German wars, there to push my way as 
a cavalier of fortune. My lord, my Iegs and arms 
stood me in more stead than either my gentle kin 
or my book-lear, and I found myself trailing a pike 
as a private gentleman under old Sir Ludovick Les- 
lie, where I learned the rules of service so tightly, 
that I will not forget them ina hurry. Sir, I have 
been made to stand guard eight hours, being from 
twelve at noon to eight o'clock of the night, at the 
palace, armed with back and breast, head-piece and 
bracelets, being iron to the teeth, in a bitter frost, 
and the ice was as hard as ever was flint; and all 
for stopping an instant to speak to my landlady, 
when I should have gone to roll-call.” 

“ And, doubtless, sir,” replied Lord Menteith, “ you 
have gone through some hot service, as well as this 
same cold duty you talk of ?” 

“Surely, my lord, it doth not become me to speak ; 
but he that hath seen the fields of Leipsic and of 
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Lutzen, may be said to have seen pitched battles. 
And one who hath witnessed the intaking of Frank- 
fort, and Spanheim, and Nuremberg, and so forth, 
should know somewhat about leaguers, storms, on- 
slaughts and outfalls.” 

“But your merit, sir, and experience, were doubt- 
less followed by promotion ?” 

“Tt came slow, my lord, dooms slow,” replied Dal- 
getty; “but as my Scottish countrymen, the fathers 
of the war, and the raisers of those valorous Scottish 
regiments that were the dread of Germany, began to 
fall pretty thick, what with pestilence and what 
with the sword, why we, their children, succeeded to 
their inheritance. Sir, I was six years first private 
gentleman of the company, and three years lance 
speisade; disdaining to receive a halbert, as unbe- 
coming my birth. Wherefore I was ultimately pro- 
moted to be a fahn-dragger, as the High Dutch call 
it, (which signifies an ancient,) in the King’s Leif 
Regiment of Black-Horse, and thereafter I arose to 
be lieutenant and ritt-master, under that invincible 
monarch, the bulwark of the Protestant faith, the 
Lion of the North, the terror of Austria, Gustavus 
the Victorious.” 

“ And yet, if I understand you, Captain Dalgetty, 
—I think that rank corresponds with your foreign 
title of ritt-master” 

“The same grade preceesely,” answered Dalgetty ; 
“ritt-master signifying literally file-leader.” 

“T was observing,” continued Lord Menteith, 
“that, if I understood you right, you had left the 
service of this great Prince.” 

“Tt was after his death —it was after his death, 
sir,” said Dalgetty, “when I was in no shape bound 


to continue mine adherence. There are things, my 
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lord, in that service, that cannot but go against the 
stomach of any cavalier of honour. In special, al- 
beit the pay be none of the most superabundant, be- 
ing only about sixty dollars a-month to a ritt-master, 
yet the invincible Gustavus never paid above one- 
third of that sum, whilk was distributed monthly 
by way of loan; although, when justly considered, 
it was, in fact, a borrowing by that great monarch 
of the additional two-thirds which were due to the 
soldier. And I have seen some whole regiments of 
Dutch and Holsteiners mutiny on the field of battle, 
like base scullions, crying out Gelt, gelt, signifying 
their desire of pay, instead of falling to blows like 
our noble Scottish blades, who ever disdained, my 
lord, postponing of honour to filthy lucre.” 

“ But were not these arrears,” said Lord Menteith, 
“paid to the soldiery at some stated period ?” 

“My lord,” said Dalgetty, “I take it on my con- 
science, that at no period, and by no possible process, 
could one creutzer of them ever be recovered. I 
myself never saw twenty dollars of my own all the 
time I served the invincible Gustavus, unless it was 
from the chance of a storm or victory, or the fetch- 
ing in some town or doorp, when a cavalier of for- 
tune, who knows the usage of wars, seldom faileth 
to make some small profit.” 

“T begin rather to wonder, sir,” said Lord Men- 
teith, “that you should have continued so long in 
the Swedish service, than that you should have ulti- 
mately withdrawn from it.” 

“Neither I should,” answered the Ritt-master 
“but that great leader, captain, and king, the Lion ox 
the North, and the bulwark of the Protestant faith, 
had a way of winning battles, taking towns, over-run- 
uing countries, and levying contributions, whilk made 
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his service irresistibly delectable to all true-bred cav- 
aliers who follow the noble profession of arms. 
Simple as I ride here, my lord, I have myself com- 
manded the whole stift of Dunklespiel on the Lower 
Rhine, occupying the Palsgrave’s palace, consuming 
his choice wines with my comrades, calling in contri- 
butions, requisitions, and caduacs, and not failing to 
lick my fingers, as became a good cook. But truly 
all this glory hastened to decay, after our great mas- 
ter had been shot with three bullets on the field of 
Lutzen ; wherefore, finding that Fortune had changed 
sides, that the borrowings and lendings went on as 
before out of our pay, while the caduacs and casual- 
ties were all cut off, I e’en gave up my commission, 
and took service with Wallenstein, in Walter But- 
ler’s Irish regiment.” 

“ And may I beg to know of you,” said Lord Men- 
teith, apparently interested in the adventures of this 
soldier of fortune, “how you liked this change of 
masters ?” 

“Indifferent well,” said the Captain — “very in- 
different well. I cannot say that the Emperor paid 
much better than the great Gustavus. For hard 
knocks, we had plenty of them. Iwas often obliged 
to run my head against my old acquaintances, the 
Swedish feathers, whilk your honour must conceive 
to be double-pointed stakes, shod with iron at each 
end, and planted before the squad of pikes to pre- 
vent an onfall of the cavalry. The whilk Swedish 
feathers, although they look gay to the eye, resem- 
bling the shrubs or lesser trees of ane forest, as the 
puissant pikes, arranged in battalia behind them, 
correspond to the tall pines thereof, yet, neverthe- 
less, are not altogether so soft to encounter as the 
plumage of a goose. Howbeit, in despite of heavy 
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blows and light pay, a cavalier of fortune may thrive 
indifferently well in the Imperial service, in respect 
his private casualties are nothing so closely looked to 
as by the Swede; and so that an officer did his duty 
on the field, neither Wallenstein nor Pappenheim, 
nor old Tilly before them, would likely listen to the 
objurgations of boors or burghers against any com- 
mander or soldado, by whom they chanced to be 
somewhat closely shorn. So that an experienced 
cavalier, knowing how to lay, as our Scottish phrase 
runs, ‘the head of the sow to the tail of the grice,’ 
might get out of the country the pay whilk he could 
not obtain from the Emperor.” 

“With a full hand, sir, doubtless, and with inter- 
est,” said Lord Menteith. 

“Tndubitably, my lord,” answered Dalgetty, com- 
posedly ; “for it would be doubly disgraceful for any 
soldado of rank to have his name called in question 
for any petty delinquency.” 

“ And pray, sir,” continued Lord Menteith, ‘ what 
made you leave so gainful a service ?” 

“Why, truly, sir,” answered the soldier, “an Irish 
cavalier, called O’Quilligan, being major of our regi- 
ment, and I having had words with him the night 
before, respecting the worth and precedence of our 
several nations, it pleased him the next day to de- 
liver his orders to me with the point of his batoon 
advanced and held aloof, instead of declining and 
trailing the same, as is the fashion from a cour- 
teous commanding officer towards his equal in rank, 
though, it may be, his inferior in military grade. 
Upon this quarrel, sir, we fought in private ren- 
contre ; and as, in the perquisitions which followed, 
it pleased Walter Butler, our oberst, or colonel, to 
give the lighter punishment to his countryman, and 
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the heavier to me, whereupon, ill-stomaching such 
partiality, I exchanged my commission for one 
under the Spaniard.” 

_ “TI hope you found yourself better off by the 
change?” said Lord Menteith. 

“In good sooth,” answered the Ritt-master, “I 
had but little to complain of. The pay was some- 
what regular, being furnished by the rich Flemings 
and Waloons of the Low Country. The quarters 
were excellent; the good wheaten loaves of the 
Flemings were better than the Provant rye-bread 
of the Swede, and Rhenish wine was more plenty 
with us than ever I saw the black-beer of Rostock 
in Gustavus’s camp. Service there was none, duty 
there was little; and that little we might do, or 
leave undone, at our pleasure; an excellent retire- 
ment for a cavalier somewhat weary of field and 
leaguer, who had purchased with his blood as much 
honour as might serve his turn, and was desirous 
of a little ease and good living.” 

“And may I ask,” said Lord Menteith, “why 
you, Captain, being, as I suppose, in the situation 
you describe, retired from the Spanish service 
also?” 

“You are to consider, my lord, that your Span- 
iard,” replied Captain Dalgetty, “is a person al- 
together unparalleled in his own conceit, where- 
through he maketh not fit account of such foreign 
cavaliers of valour as are pleased to take service 
with him. And a galling thing it is to every hon- 
ourable soldado, to be put aside, and postponed, 
and obliged to yield preference to every puffing 
signor, who, were it the question which should first 
mount a breach at push of pike, might be apt to 
yield willing place to a Scottish cavalier. -More- 
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over, sir, I was pricked in conscience respecting a 
matter of religion.” 

“J should not have thought, Captain Dalgetty,” 
said the young nobleman, “that an old soldier, who 
had changed service so often, would have been too 
scrupulous on that head.” 

“No more I am, my lord,” said the Captain, 
“since I hold it to be the duty of the chaplain of 
the regiment to settle those matters for me, and 
every other brave cavalier, inasmuch as he does 
nothing else that I know of for his pay and allow- 
ances. But this was a particular case, my lord, a 
casus improvisus, as 1 may say, in whilk I had no 
chaplain of my own persuasion to act as my ad- 
viser. I found, in short, that although my being 
a Protestant might be winked at, in respect that I 
was a man of action, and had more experience than 
all the Dons in our ¢ertia put together, yet, when 
in garrison, it ,was expected I should go to mass 
with the regiment. Now, my lord, as a true Scot- 
tish man, and educated at the Mareschal-College of 
Aberdeen, I was bound to uphold the mass to be 
an act of blinded papistry and utter idolatry, whilk 
i‘, was altogether unwilling to homologate by my 
presence. - True it is, that I consulted on the point 
with a worthy wountryman of my own, one Father 
Fatsides, of the Sccettish Convent in Wurtzburg ” 

“And I hope,” observed Lord Menteith, “you 
obtained a clear opxnion from this same ghostly 
father ?” 

“ As clear as it coulcl be,” replied Captain Dal- 
getty, “considering we» had drunk six flasks of 
Rhenish, and about ‘cwo mutchkins of Kirchen- 
wasser. Father Fovtsides informed me, that, as 
nearly:as he could. Judge for a heretic like myself, 
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it signified not much whether I went to mass or 
not, seeing my eternal perdition was signed and 
sealed at any rate, in respect of my impenitent and 
obdurate perseverance in my damnable heresy. 
Being discouraged by this response, I applied to a 
Dutch pastor of the reformed church, who told me, 
he thought I might lawfully go to mass, in respect 
that the prophet permitted Naaman, a mighty man 
of valour, and an honourable cavalier of Syria, to 
follow his master into the house of Rimmon, a false 
‘god, or idol, to whom he had vowed service, and to 
bow down when the king was leaning upon his 
hand. But neither was this answer satisfactory to 
me, both because there was an unco difference be- 
tween an anointed King of Syria and our Spanish 
colonel, whom I could have blown away like the 
peeling of an ingan, and chiefly because I could not 
find the thing was required of me by any of the 
articles of war; neither was I proffered any con- 
sideration, either in perquisite or pay, for the wrong 
I might thereby do to my conscience.” 

“So you again changed your service?” said Lord 
Menteith. 

“Tn troth did I, my lord; and after trying for a 
short while two or three other powers, I even took 
on for a time with their High Mightinesses the 
States of Holland.” 

“And how did their service jump with your 
humour?” again demanded his companion. 

“QO! my lord,” said the soldier, in a sort of 
enthusiasm, “their behaviour on pay-day might be 
a pattern to all Europe — no borrowings, no lend- 
ings, no offsets, no arrears —all balanced and paid 
like a banker’s book. The quarters, too, are excel- 
lent, and the allowances unchallengeable ; but then, 
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sir, they are a preceese, scrupulous people, and will 
allow nothing for peccadilloes. So that if a boor 
complains of a broken head, or a beer-seller of a 
broken can, or a daft wench does but squeak loud 
enough to be heard above her breath, a soldier of 
honour shall be dragged, not before his own court- 
martial, who can best judge of and punish his 
demerits, but before a base mechanical burgo- 
master, who shall menace him with the rasp-house, 
the cord, and what not, as if he were one of their 
own mean, amphibious, twenty-breeched boors. So 
not being able to dwell longer among those ungrate- 
ful plebeians, who, although unable to defend them- 
selves by their proper strength, will nevertheless 
allow the noble foreign cavalier who engages with 
them nothing beyond his dry wages, which no 
honourable spirit will put in competition with a 
liberal license and honourable countenance, I re- 
solved to leave the service of the Mynheers. And 
hearing at this time, to my exceeding satisfaction, 
that there is something to be doing this summer in 
my way in this my dear native country, I am come 
hither, as they say, like a beggar to a bridal, in 
order to give my loving countrymen the advantage 
of that experience which I have acquired in foreign 
parts. So your lordship has an outline of my briet 
story, excepting my deportment in those passages 
of action in the field, in leaguers, storms, and on- 
slaughts, whilk would be wearisome to narrate, and 
might, peradventure, better befit any other tongue 
than mine own.” 


CHAPTER III. 


For pleas of right let statesmen vex their head, 
Battle’s my business, and my guerdon bread; 
And, with the sworded Switzer, I can say, 
The best of causes is the best of pay. 
Donne. 


THE difficulty and narrowness of the road had 
by this time become such as to interrupt the con- 
versation of the travellers, and Lord Menteith, 
reining back his horse, held a moment’s private con- 
versation with his domestics. The Captain, who 
now led the van of the party, after about a quarter 
of a mile’s slow and toilsome advance up a broken 
and rugged ascent, emerged into an upland valley, 
to which a mountain stream acted as a drain, and 
afforded sufficient room upon its greensward banks 
for the travellers to pursue their journey in a more 
social manner. 

Lord Menteith accordingly resumed the conver- 
sation, which had been interrupted by the difficul- 
ties of the way. “I should have thought,” said 
he to Captain Dalgetty, “that a cavalier of your 
honourable mark, who hath so long followed the 
valiant King of Sweden, and entertains such a suit- 
able contempt for the base mechanical States of 
Holland, would not have hesitated to embrace the 
cause of King Charles, in preference to that of the 
low-born, roundheaded, canting knaves, who are 
in rebellion against his authority ?” 
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“Ye speak reasonably, my lord,” said Dalgetty, 
“and, ceteris paribus, I might be induced to see the 
matter in the same light. But, my lord, there is a 
southern proverb, — fine words butter no parsnips. 
I have heard enough since I came here, to satisfy 
me that a cavalier of honour is free to take any part 
in this civil embroilment whilk he may find most 
convenient for his own peculiar. Loyalty is your 
pass-word, my lord — Liberty, roars another chield 
from the other side of the strath — the King, shouts 
one war-cry — the Parliament, roars another — Mon- 
trose, for ever, cries Donald, waving his bonnet — 
Argyle and Leven, cries a south-country Saunders, 
vapouring with his hat and feather. Fight for the 
bishops, says a priest, with his gown and rochet — 
Stand stout for the Kirk, cries a minister, in a Gen- 
eva cap and band. — Good watchwords all— ex- 
cellent watchwords. Whilk cause is the best I 
cannot say. But sure am J, that I have fought 
knee-deep in blood many a day for one that was ten 
degrees worse than the worst of them all.” 

“And pray, Captain Dalgetty,” said his lord- 
ship, “since the pretensions of both parties seem 
to you so equal, will you please to inform us 
by what circumstances your preference will be 
determined ?” 

“Simply upon two considerations, my lord,” 
answered the soldier. “ Being, first, on which side 
my services would be in most honourable request ; 
— And, secondly, whilk is a corollary of the first, 
by whilk party they are likely to be most gratefully 
requited. And, to deal plainly with you, my lord, 
my opinion at present doth on both points rather 
incline to the side of the Parliament.” 

“Your reasons, if you please,” said Lord Men- 
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teith, “and perhaps I may be able to meet them 
with some others which are more powerful.” 

“Sir, I shall be amenable to reason,” said Cap- 
tain Dalgetty, “supposing it addresses itself to my 
honour and my interest. Well, then, my lord, here 
is a sort of Highland host assembled, or expected 
to assemble, in these wild hills, in the King’s be- 
half. Now, sir, you know the nature of our High- 
landers. I will not deny them to be a people stout 
in body and valiant in heart, and courageous enough 
in their own wild way of fighting, which is as re- 
mote from the usages and discipline of war as ever 
was that of the ancient Scythians, or of the salvage 
Indians of America that now is. They havena sae 
mickle as a German whistle, or a drum, to beat a 
march, an alarm, a charge, a retreat, a reveillé, or 
the tattoo, or any other point of war; and their 
damnable skirlin’ pipes, whilk they themselves pre- 
tend to understand, are unintelligible to the ears 
of any cavaliero accustomed to civilized warfare. 
So that, were I undertaking to discipline such a 
breechless mob, it were impossible for me to be 
understood; and if I were understood, judge ye, 
my lord, what chance I had of being obeyed among 
a band of half salvages, who are accustomed to pay 
to their own lairds and chiefs, allenarly, that re- 
spect and obedience whilk ought to be paid to com- 
missionate officers. IfI were teaching them to form 
battalia by extracting the square root, that is, by 
forming your square battalion of equal number of 
men of rank and file, corresponding to the square 
root of the full number present, what return could 
I expect for communicating this golden secret of 
military tactic, except it may be a dirk in my wame, 
on placing some M/‘Alister More, M‘Shemei or 
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Capperfae, in the flank or rear, when he claimed to 
be in the van ?— Truly, well saith holy writ, ‘if ye 
cast pearls before swine, they will turn again and 
rend. yer . 

“T believe, Anderson,” said Lord Menteith, look- 
ing back to one of his servants, for both were close 
behind him, “you can assure this gentleman, we 
shall have more occasion for experienced officers, 
and be more disposed to profit by their instructions, 
than he seems to be aware of.” 

“With your honours permission,” said Ander- 
son, respectfully raisig his cap, “when we are 
joined by the Irish infantry, who are expected, and 
who should be landed in the West Highlands be- 
fore now, we shall have need of good soldiers to dis- 
cipline our levies.” 

“And I should like well — very well, to be em- 
ployed in such service,” said Dalgetty; “the Irish 
are pretty fellows — very pretty fellows —TI desire 
to see none better in the field. I once saw a bri- 
gade of Irish, at the taking of Frankfort upon the 
Oder, stand to it with sword and pike until they 
beat off the blue and yellow Swedish brigades, 
esteemed as stout as any that fought under the im- 
mortal Gustavus. And although stout Hepburn, 
valiant Lumsdale, courageous Monroe, with myself 
and other cavaliers, made entry elsewhere at point 
of pike, yet, had we all met with such opposition, 
we had returned with great loss and little profit. 
Wherefore these valiant Irishes, being all put to 
the sword, as is usual in such cases, (a) 1 did never- 
theless gain immortal praise and honour; so that, 


1 See Editor’s Notes at the end of the Volume. Wherever 
a similar reference occurs, the reader will understand that the 
same direction applies. 
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for their sakes, I have always loved and honoured 
those of that nation next to my own country of 
Scotland.” 

“A command of Irish,” said Menteith, “I think 
I could almost promise you, should you be disposed 
to embrace the royal cause.” 

“And yet,” said Captain Dalgetty, “my second 
and greatest difficulty remains behind; for, although 
I hold it a mean and sordid thing for a soldado to 
have nothing in his mouth but pay and gelt, like 
the base cullions, the German lanz-knechts, whom 
I mentioned before; and although I will maintain 
it with my sword, that honour is to be preferred 
before pay, free quarters, and arrears, yet, ex con- 
trario, a soldier’s pay being the counterpart of his 
engagement of service, it becomes a wise and con- 
siderate cavalier to consider what remuneration he 
is to receive for his service, and from what funds 
it is to be paid. And truly, my lord, from what I 
can see and hear, the Convention are the purse- 
masters. The Highlanders, indeed, may be kept in 
humour, by allowing them to steal cattle; and for 
the Irishes, your lordship and your noble associates 
may, according to the practice of the wars in such 
cases, pay them as seldom or as little as may suit 
your pleasure or convenience; but the same mode 
of treatment doth not apply to a cavalier like me, 
who must keep up his horses, servants, arms, and 
equipage, and who neither can, nor will, go to war- 
fare upon his own charges.” 

Anderson, the domestic who had before spoken 
now respectfully addressed his master. — “I think, 
my lord,” he said, “that, under your lordship’s 
favour, I could say something to remove Captain 
Dalgetty’s second objection also. He asks us where 
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we are to collect our pay ; now, in my poor mind, 
the resources are as open to us as to the Covenant- 
ers. They tax the country according to their plea- 
sure, and dilapidate the estates of the King’s 
friends; now, were we once in the Lowlands, with 
our Highlanders and our Irish at our backs, and 
our swords in our hands, we can find many a fat 
traitor, whose ill-gotten wealth shall fill our mili- 
tary chest and satisfy our soldiery. Besides, 
confiscations will fall in thick; and, in giving dona- 
tions of forfeited lands to every adventurous cava- 
lier who joins his standard, the King will at once 
reward his friends and punish his enemies. In short, 
he that joins these Roundhead dogs may get some 
miserable pittance of pay — he that joins our stand- 
ard has a chance to be knight, lord, or earl, if luck 
serve him.” 

“Have you ever served, my good friend?” said 
the Captain to the spokesman. 

“A little, sir, in these our domestic quarrels,” 
answered the man, modestly. 

“ But never in Germany or the Low Countries ?” 
said Dalgetty. 

“T never had the honour,” answered Anderson. 

“TI profess,’ said Dalgetty, addressing Lord 
Menteith, “your lordship’s servant has a sensible, 
natural, pretty idea of military matters; some- 
what irregular, though, and smells a little too much 
of selling the bear’s skin before he has hunted 
him.— I will take the matter, however, into my 
consideration.” 

“Do so, Captain,” said Lord Menteith; “you 
will have the night to think of it, for we are now 
near the house, where I hope to easure you a hos- 
pitable reception.” 
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“ And that is what will be very welcome,” said 
the Captain, “for I have tasted no food since day- 
break but a farl of oat-cake, which I divided with 
my horse. So I have been fain to draw my sword- 
belt three bores tighter for very extenuation, lest 
hunger and heavy iron should made the gird slip.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Once on a time, no matter when, 

Some Glunimies met in a glen ; 

As deft and tight as ever wore 

A durk, a targe, and a claymore, 

Short hose, and belted plaid or trews, 

In Uist, Lochaber, Skye, or Lewes, 

Or cover’d hard head with his bonnet ; 

Had you but known them, you would own it. 
Mesrton.(4) 


A HILL was now before the travellers, covered 
with an ancient forest of Scottish firs, the topmost 
of which, flinging their scathed branches across the 
western horizon, gleamed ruddy in the setting sun. 
In the centre of this wood rose the towers, or rather 
the chimneys, of the house, or castle, as it was 
called, destined for the end of their journey. 

As usual at that period, one or two high-ridged 
narrow buildings, intersecting and crossing each 
other, formed the corps de logis. A projecting bar- 
tizan or two, with the addition of small turrets at 
the angles, much resembling pepper-boxes, had pro- 
cured for Darnlinvarach the dignified appellation 
of a castle. It was surrounded by a low court-yard 
wall, within which were the usual offices. 

As the travellers approached more nearly, they 
discovered marks of recent additions to the de- 
fences of the place, which had been suggested, doubt- 
less, by the insecurity of those troublesome times. 
Additional loop-holes for musketry were struck out 
in different parts of the building, and of its sur- 
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rounding wall. The windows had just been care- 
fully secured by stancheons of iron, crossing each 
other athwart and end-long, like the grates of a 
prison. The door of the court-yard was shut; and 
it was only after cautious challenge that one of its 
leaves was opened by two domestics, both strong 
Highlanders, and both under arms, like Bitias and 
Pandarus in the neid, ready to defend the en- 
trance if aught hostile had ventured an intrusion. 

When the travellers were admitted into the 
court, they found additional preparations for de- 
fence. The walls were scaffolded for the use of 
fire-arms, and one or two of the small guns, called 
sackers, or falcons, were mounted at the angles and 
flanking turrets. 

More domestics, both in the Highland and Low- 
land dress, instantly rushed from the interior of the 
mansion, and some hastened to take the horses of 
the strangers, while others waited to marshal them 
a way into the dwelling-house. But Captain Dal- 
getty refused the proffered assistance of those who 
wished to relieve him of the charge of his horse. 
“Tt is my custom, my friends, to see Gustavus (for 
so I have called him, after my invincible master) 
accommodated myself; we are old friends and fel- 
low-travellers, and as I often need the use of his 
legs, I always lend him in my turn the service of 
my tongue, to call for whatever he has occasion 
for;” and accordingly he strode into the stable af- 
ter his steed without farther apology. 

Neither Lord Menteith nor his attendants paid 
the same attention to their horses, but, leaving them 
to the proffered care of the servants of the place. 
walked forward into the house, where a sort of dark 
vaulted vestibule displayed, among other miscel- 
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laneous articles, a huge barrel of two-penny ale, 
beside which were ranged two or three wooden 
queichs, or bickers, ready, it would appear, for the 
service of whoever thought proper to employ them. 
Lord Menteith applied himself to the spigot, drank 
without ceremony, and then handed the stoup to 
Anderson, who followed his master’s example, but 
not until he had flung out the drop of ale which 
remained, and slightly rinsed the wooden cup. 

“What the deil, man,” said an old Highland 
servant belonging to the family,“ can she no drink 
after her ain master without washing the cup and 
spilling the ale, and be tamned to her!” 

“T was bred in France,” answered Anderson, 
“where nobody drinks after another out of the same 
cup, unless it be after a young lady.” 

“The teil’s in their nicety !” said Donald; “and 
if the ale be gude, fat the waur ist that another 
man’s beard’s been in the queich before ye?” 

Anderson’s companion drank without observing 
the ceremony which had given Donald sd much 
offence, and both of them followed their master 
into the low-arched stone hall, which was the com- 
mon rendezvous of a Highland family. A large 
fire of peats in the huge chimney at the upper end 
shed a dim light. through the apartment, and was 
rendered necessary by the damp, by which, even 
during the summer, the apartment was rendered 
uncomfortable. Twenty or thirty targets, as many 
claymores, with dirks, and plaids, and guns, both 
match-lock and fire-lock, and long-bows, and eross- 
bows, and Lochabergaxes, and coats of plate arm- 
our, and steel bonnets, and head-pieces, and the 
more ancient habergeons, or shirts of reticulated 
mail, with hood and sleeves corresponding to it, 
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all hung in confusion about the walls, and would 
have formed a month’s amusement to a member of 
a modern antiquarian society. But such things 
were too familiar, to attract much observation on 
the part of the present spectators. 

There was a large clumsy oaken table, which the 
hasty hospitality of the domestic who had before 
spoken, immediately spread with milk, butter, goat- 
milk cheese, a flagon of beer, and a flask of usquebe, 
designed for the refreshment of Lord Menteith ; 
while an inferior servant made similar preparations 
at the bottom of the table for the benefit of his at- 
tendants. The space which intervened between 
them was, according to the manners of the times, 
sufficient distinction between master and servant, 
even though the former was, as in the present in- 
stance, of high rank. Meanwhile the guests stood 
by the fire — the young nobleman under the chim- 
ney, and his servants at some little distance. 

“ What do you think, Anderson,” said the for- 
mer, “ of our fellow-traveller ?” 

“A stout fellow,’ replied Anderson, “if all be 
good that is upcome. I wish we had twenty such, 
to put our Teagues into some sort of discipline.” 

“TI differ from you, Anderson,’ said Lord Men- 
teith ; “I think this fellow Dalgetty is one of those 
horse-leeches, whose appetite for blood being only 
sharpened by what he has sucked in foreign coun- 
tries, he is now returned to batten upon that of 
his own. Shame on the pack of these mercenary 
swordsmen! they have made the name of Scot 
through all Europe equivalent to that of a pitiful 
mercenary, who knows neither honour nor princi- 
ple but his month’s pay, who transfers his alle- 
giance from standard to standard, at the pleasure of 
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fortune or the highest bidder; and to whose insa- 
tiable thirst for plunder and warm quarters we owe 
much of that civil dissension which is now turn- 
ing our swords against our own bowels. I had 
scarce patience with the hired gladiator, and yet 
could hardly help laughing at the extremity of his 
impudence.” 

“Your lordship will forgive me,” said Anderson, 
“if I recommend to you, in the present circum- 
stances, to conceal at least a part of this generous 
indignation ; we cannot, unfortunately, do our work 
without the assistance of those who act on baser 
motives than our own. We cannot spare the as- 
sistance of such fellows as our friend the soldado. 
To use the canting phrase of the saints in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, the sons of Zeruiah are still too 
many for us.” 

“T must dissemble, then, as well as I can,” said 
Lord Menteith, “as I have hitherto done, upon 
your hint. But I wish the fellow at the devil with 
all my heart.” 

“Ay, but still you must remember, my lord,” 
resumed Anderson, “that to cure the bite of a 
scorpion, you must crush another scorpion on the 
wound — But stop, we shall be overheard.” 

From a side-door in the hall glided a Highlander 
into the apartment, whose lofty stature and com- 
plete equipment, as well as the eagle’s feather in 
his bonnet, and the confidence of his demeanour, 
announced to be a person of superior rank. He 
walked slowly up to the table, and made no answer 
to Lord Menteith, who, addressing him by the 
name of Allan, asked him how he did. 

“Ye manna speak to her e’en now,” whispered 
the old attendant. 
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The tall Highlander, sinking down upon the 
empty settle next the fire, fixed his eyes upon the 
red embers and the huge heap of turf, and seemed 
buried in profound abstraction. His dark eyes, and 
wild and enthusiastic features, bore the air of one 
who, deeply impressed with his own subjects of 
meditation, pays little attention to exterior objects. 
An air of gloomy severity, the fruit perhaps of 
ascetic and solitary habits, might, in a Lowlander, 
have been ascribed to religious fanaticism; but by 
that disease of the mind, then so common both in 
England and the Lowlands of Scotland, the High- 
landers of this period were rarely infected. They had, 
however, their own peculiar superstitions, which 
overclouded the mind with thick-coming fancies, as 
completely as the puritanism of their neighbours. 

“His lordship’s honour,” said the Highland ser- 
vant, sideling up to Lord Menteith, and speaking 
in a very low tone, “his lordship manna speak to 
Allan even now, for the cloud is upon his mind.” 

Lord Menteith nodded, and took no farther no- 
tice of the reserved mountaineer. 

“Said I not,” asked the latter, suddenly raising 
his stately person upright, and looking at the do- 
mestic — “Said I not that four were to come, and 
here stand but three on the hall floor?” 

“In troth did ye say sae, Allan,” said the old 
Highlander, “and here’s the fourth man coming 
clinking in at the yett e’en now from the stable, for 
he’s shelled like a partan, wi’ airn on back and 
breast, haunch and shanks. And am I to set her 
chair up near the Menteith’s, or down wi’ the hon- 
est gentlemen at the foot of the table?” 

Lord Menteith himself answered the enquiry, by 
pointing to a seat beside his own. 
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“And here she comes,” said Donald, as Captain 
Dalgetty entered the hall; “and I hope gentlemens 
will all take bread and cheese, as we say in the 
glens, until better meat be ready, until the Tier- 
nach comes back frae the hill wi’ the southern gen- 
tlefolk, and then Dugald Cook will show himself 
wi’ his kid and hill venison.” 

In the meantime, Captain Dalgetty had entered 
the apartment, and, walking up to the seat placed 
next Lord Menteith, was leaning on the back of it 
with his arms folded. Anderson and his compan- 
ion waited at the bottom of the table, in a respect- 
ful attitude, until they should receive permission to 
seat themselves; while three or four Highlanders, 
under the direction of old Donald, ran hither and 
thither to bring additional articles of food, or stood 
still to give attendance upon the guests. 

In the midst of these preparations, Allan sud- 
denly started up, and snatching a lamp from the 
hand of an attendant, held it close to Dalgetty’s 
face, while he perused his features with the most 
heedful and grave attention. 

“By my honour,” said Dalgetty, half displeased, 
as, mysteriously shaking his head, Allan gave up 
the scrutiny — “I trow that lad and I will ken each 
other when we meet again.” 

Meanwhile Allan strode to the bottom of the 
table, and having, by the aid of his lamp, subjected 
Anderson and his companion to the same investi- 
gation, stood a moment as if in deep reflection ; 
then, touching his forehead, suddenly seized Ander- 
son by the arm, and before he could offer any 
effectual resistance, half led and half dragged him 
to the vacant seat at the upper end, and having 
made a mute intimation that he should there place 
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himself, he hurried the soldado with the same un- 
ceremonious precipitation to the bottom of the table. 
The Captain, exceedingly incensed at this freedom, 
endeavoured to shake Allan from him with vio- 
lence; but, powerful as he was, he proved in the 
struggle inferior to the gigantic mountaineer, who 
threw him off with such violence, that after reel- 
ing a few paces, he fell at full length, and the 
vaulted hall rang with the clash of his armour. 
When he arose, his first action was to draw his 
sword and to fly at Allan, who, with folded arms, 
seemed to await his onset with the most scornful 
indifference. Lord Menteith and his attendants 
interposed to preserve peace, while the Highland- 
ers, snatching weapons from the wall, seemed 
prompt to increase the broil. 

“He is mad,” whispered Lord Menteith, “he is 
perfectly mad; there is no purpose in quarrelling 
with him.” 

“Tf your lordship is assured that he is non com- 
pos mentis,’ said Captain Dalgetty, “the whilk his 
breeding and behaviour seem to testify, the matter 
must end here, seeing that a madman can neither 
give an affront, nor render honourable satisfaction. 
But, by my saul, if I had my provant and a bottle 
of Rhenish under my belt, I should have stood 
otherways up to him. And yet it’s a pity he 
should be sae weak in the intellectuals, being 
a strong proper man of body, fit to handle pike, 
morgenstern, or any other military implement 
whatsoever.” 


1 This was a sort of club or mace, used in the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century in the defence of breaches and walls. When 
the Germans insulted a Scotch regiment then besieged in Trail- 
gund, saying they heard there was a ship come from Denmark to 
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Peace was thus restored, and the party seated 
themselves agreeably to their former arrangement, 
with which Allan, who had now returned to his 
settle by the fire, and seemed once more immersed 
in meditation, did not again interfere. Lord Men- 
teith, addressing the principal domestic, hastened 
to start some theme of conversation which might 
obliterate all recollection of the fray that had taken 
place. “The laird is at the hill then, Donald, I 
understand, and some English strangers with him ?” 

“ At the hill he is, an it like your honour, and 
two Saxon calabaleros are with him sure eneugh ; 
and that is Sir Miles Musgrave and Christopher 
Hall, both from the Cumraik, as I think they call 
their country.” 

“Hall and Musgrave 2” said Lord Menteith, look- 
ing at his attendants, “the very men that we wished 
to see.” 

“Troth,” said Donald, “an’ 1 wish I had never 
seen them between the een, for they’re come to 
herry us out o house and ha’.” 

“Why, Donald,” said Lord Menteith, “you did 
not use to be so churlish of your beef and ale; 
southland though they be, theyll scarce eat up all 
the cattle that’s going on the castle mains.” 

“Teil care an they did,’ said Donald, “an that 
were the warst o’t, for we have a wheen canny 
trewsmen here that wadna let us want if there was 
a horned beast atween this and Perth. But this is 
a warse job —it’s nae less than a wager.” 
them laden with tobacco pipes, “One of our soldiers,’ says Colonel 
Robert Munro, “shédwing them over the work a morgenstern, 
made of a large stock banded with iron, like the shaft of a hal- 
berd, with a round globe at the end with cross iron pikes, saith, 


“Here is one of the tobacco pipes, wherewith we will beat out your 
brains when you intend to storm us.’” 
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“A wager!” repeated Lord Menteith, with some 
surprise. 

“Troth,” continued Donald, to the full as eager 
to tell his news as Lord Menteith was curious to 
hear them, “as your lordship is a friend and kins- 
man 0’ the house, an’ as ye’ll hear eneugh o’t in less 
than an hour, I may as weel tell ye mysell. Ye 
sall be pleased then to know, that when our Laird 
was up in England, where he gangs oftener than 
his friends can wish, he was biding at the house 0 
this Sir Miles Musgrave, an’ there was putten on 
the table six candlesticks, that they tell me were 
twice as muckle as the candlesticks in Dunblane 
kirk, and neither airn, brass, nor tin, but a’ solid 
silver, nae less;—up wi their English pride, has 
sae muckle, and kens sae little how to guide it! 
Sae they began to jeer the Laird, that he saw nae sic 
graith in his ain poor country ; and the Laird, scorn- 
ing to hae his country put down without a word 
for its credit, swore, like a gude Scotsman, that he 
had mair candlesticks, and better candlesticks, in 
his ain castle at hame, than were ever lighted in a 
hall in Cumberland, an Cumberland be the name o’ 
the country.” 

“That was patriotically said,’ observed Lord 
Menteith. 

“Fary true,” said Donald; “but her honour had 
better hae hauden her tongue; for if ye say ony 
thing amang the Saxons that’s a wee by ordinar, 
they clink ye down for a wager as fast as a Low- 
land smith would hammer shoon on a Highland 
shelty. An’ so the Laird behoved either to gae 
back o’ his word, or wager twa hunder merks; and 
so he e’en took the wager, rather than be shamed wi’ 
the like o’ them, And now he’s like to get it to pay, 
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and I’m thinking that’s what makes him sae swear 
to come hame at e’en.” ;’ 

“Indeed,” said Lord Menteith, “from my idea 
of your family plate, Donald, your master is certain 
to lose such a wager.” 

“Your honour may swear that; an’ where he’s 
to get the siller I kenna, although he borrowed out 
o’ twenty purses. I advised him to pit the twa 
Saxon gentlemen and their servants cannily into 
the pit o’ the tower till they gae up the bargain 0’ 
free gude-will, but the Laird winna hear reason.” 

Allan here started up, strode forward, and in- 
terrupted the conversation, saying to the domestic 
in a voice like thunder, “And how dared you to 
give my brother such dishonourable advice? or 
how dare you to say he will lose this or any other 
wager which it is his pleasure to lay ?” 

“Troth, Allan M‘Aulay,” answered the old man, 
“it’s no for my father’s son to gainsay what your 
father’s son thinks fit to say, an’ so the Laird may 
no doubt win his wager. A’ that I ken against it 
is, that the teil a candlestick, or ony thing like it, 
is in the house, except the auld airn branches that 
hae been here since Laird Kenneth’s time, and the 
tin sconces that your father gard be made by auld 
Willie Winkie the tinkler, mair be token that deil 
an unce of siller plate is about the house at a’, 
forby the lady’s auld posset dish, that wants the 
cover and ane o’ the lugs.” 

“Peace, old man!” said Allan, fiercely; “and 
do you, gentlemen, if your refection is finishea, 
leave this apartment clear; I must prepare it for 
the reception of these southern guests.” 

“Come away,” said the domestic, pulling Lord 
Menteith by the sleeve; “ his hour is on him,” said 
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he, looking towards Allan, “and he will not be 
controlled.” 

They left the hall accordingly, Lord Menteith and 
the Captain being ushered one way by old Donald, 
and the two attendants conducted elsewhere by an- 
other Highlander. The former had scarcely reached 
a sort of withdrawing apartment ere they were 
joined by the lord of the mansion, Angus M‘Aulay 
by name, and his English guests. Great joy was ex- 

“pressed by all parties, for Lord Menteith and the 
English gentlemen were well known to each other; 
and on Lord Menteith’s introduction, Captain Dal- 
getty was well received by the Laird. But after 
the first burst of hospitable congratulation was over, 
Lord Menteith could observe that there was a shade 
of sadness on the brow of his Highland friend. 

“You must have heard,” said Sir Christopher Hall, 
“that our fine undertaking in Cumberland is all 
blown up. The militia would not march into Scot- 
land, and your prick-ear’d Covenanters have been 
too hard for our friends in the southern shires. And 
so, understanding there is some stirring work here, 
Musgrave and I, rather than sit idle at home, are 
come to have a campaign among your kilts and 
plaids.” 

“T hope you have brought arms, men, and money 
with you,’ said Lord Menteith, smiling. 

“Only some dozen or two of troopers, whom we 
left at the last Lowland village,” said Musgrave, 
“and trouble enough we had to get them so far.” 

“ As for money,” said his companion, “ we expect 
a small supply from our friend and host here.” 

The Laird now, colouring highly, took Menteith 
a little apart, and expressed to him his regret that 
he had fallen into a foolish blunder. 
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“T heard it from Donald,” said Lord Menteith, 
scarce able to suppress a smile. 

“Devil take that old man,” said M‘Aulay, “he 
would tell everything, were it to cost one’s life; but 
it’s no jesting matter to you neither, my lord, for I 
reckon on your friendly and fraternal benevolence, 
as a near kinsman of our house, to help me out with 
the money due to these pock-puddings; or else, to 
be plain wi ye, the deil a M‘Aulay will there be at 
the muster, for curse me if I do not turn Covenanter 
rather than face these fellows without paying them ; 
and, at the best, I shall be ill enough off, getting 
both the scaith and the scorn.” 

“You may suppose, cousin,” said Lord Menteith, 
“Tam not too well equipt just now; but you may be 
assured I shall endeavour to help you as well as I 
can, for the sake of old kindred, neighbourhood, and 
alliance.” 

“Thank ye —thank ye—thank ye,” reiterated 
M‘Aulay; “and as they are to spend the money in 
the King’s service, what signifies whether you, they, 
or I pay it ?— we are a’ one man’s bairns, I hope? 
But you must help me out too with some reasonable 
excuse, or else I shall be for taking to Andrew Fer- 
rara; for I like not to be treated like a lar ora 
braggart at my own board-end, when, God knows, I 
only meant to support my honour, and that of my 
family and country.” 

Donald, as they were speaking, entered, with rather 
a blither face than he might have been expected 
to wear, considering the impending fate of his mas- 
ter’s purse and credit. “Gentlemens, her dinner is 
ready, and her candles are lighted too,’ said Donald, 
with a strong guttural emphasis on the last clause 
of his speech. 
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“What the devil can he mean?” said Musgrave, 
looking to his countryman. 

Lord Menteith put the same question with his 
eyes to the Laird, which M‘Aulay answered by shak- 
ing his head. 

A short dispute about precedence somewhat de- 
layed their leaving the apartment. Lord Menteith 
insisted upon yielding up that which belonged to 
his rank, on consideration of his being in his own 
country, and of his near connexion with the family 
in which they found themselves. The two English 
strangers, therefore, were first ushered into the hall, 
where an unexpected display awaited them. The 
large oaken table was spread with substantial joints 
of meat, and seats were placed in order for the 
guests. Behind every seat stood a gigantic High- 
lander, completely dressed and armed after the fash- 
ion of his country, holding in his right hand his 
drawn sword, with the point turned downwards, and 
in the left a blazing torch made of the bogpine. 
This wood, found in the morasses, is so full of tur- 
pentine, that, when split and dried, it is frequently 
used in the Highlands instead of candles. The 
unexpected and somewhat startling apparition was 
seen by the red glare of the torches, which displayed 
the wild features, unusual dress, and glittering arms 
of those who bore them, while the smoke, eddying 
up to the roof of the hall, overcanopied them with a 
volume of vapour. Ere the strangers had recovered 
from their surprise, Allan stept forward, and point- 
ing with his sheathed broadsword to the torch-bear- 
ers, said, in a deep and stern tone of voice, “ Behold, 
gentlemen cavaliers, the chandeliers of my brother’s 
house, the ancient fashion of our ancient name; not 
one of these men knows any law but their Chief's 
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command — Would you dare to compare to THEM in 
value the richest ore that ever was dug out ot.the 
mine? How say you, cavaliers?—is your wager 
won or lost?” . 

“ Lost, lost,” said Musgrave, gaily — “ my own sil- 
ver candlesticks are all melted and riding on horse- 
back by this time, and I wish the fellows that en- 
listed were half as trusty as these. — Here, sir,” he 
added to the Chief, “is your money ; it impairs Hall’s 
finances and mine somewhat, but debts of honour 
must be settled.” 

“My father’s curse upon my father’s son,” said 
Allan, interrupting him, “if he receive from you one 
penny! It is enough that you claim no right to ex- 
act from him what is his own.” 

Lord Menteith eagerly supported Allan’s opinion, 
and the elder M‘Aulay readily joined, declaring the 
whole to be a fool’s business, and not worth speak- 
ing more about. The Englishmen, after some 
courteous opposition, were persuaded to regard the 
whole as a joke. 

“And now, Allan,” said the Laird, “please to re- 
move your candles; for, since the Saxon gentlemen 
have seen them, they will eat their dinner as com- 
fortably by the light. of the old tin sconces, without 
scomfishing them with so much smoke.” 

Accordingly, at a sign from Allan, the living chan- 
deliers, recovering their broadswords, and holding 
the point erect, marched out of the hall, and left 
the guests to enjoy their refreshment. 


1 Such a bet as that mentioned in the text is said to have been 
taken by MacDonald of Keppoch, who extricated himself in the 
manner there narrated, 


CHAPTER V. 


Thareby so fearlesse and so fell he grew, 

That his own syre and maister of his guise 

Did often tremble at his horrid view ; 

And if for dread of hurt would him advise, 

The angry beastes not rashly to despise, 

Nor too much to provoke; for he would learne 

The lion stoup to him in lowly wise, 

(A lesson hard,) and make the libbard sterne 

Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did earne. 
SPENSER. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the proverbial epicurism of the 
English, — proverhjal, that is to say, in Scotland at 
the period, — the English visitors made no figure 
whatever at the entertainment, compared with the 
portentous voracity of Captain Dalgetty, although 
that gallant soldier had already displayed much 
steadiness and pertinacity in his attack upon the 
lighter refreshment set before them at their en- 
trance, by way of forlorn hope. He spoke to no 
one during the time of his meal; and it was not 
until the victuals were nearly withdrawn from the 
table, that he gratified the rest of the company, who 
had watehed him with some surprise, with an ac- 
count of the reasons why he ate so very fast and so 
- very long. 

“The former quality,” he said, “he had acquired, 
while he filled a place at the bursar’s table at the 
Mareschal-College of Aberdeen; when,” said he, “ if 
you did not move your jaws as fast as a pair of 
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castanets, you were very unlikely to get any thing 
to put between them. And as for the quantity of 
my food, be it known to this honourable company,” 
continued the Captain, “that it’s the duty of every 
commander of a fortress, on all occasions which 
offer, to secure as much munition and vivers as 
their magazines can possibly hold, not knowing 
when they may have to sustain a siege ora blockade. 
Upon which principle, gentlemen,” said he, “ when 
a cavalier finds that provant is good and abundant, 
he will, in my estimation, do wisely to victual him- 
self for at least three days, as there is no knowing 
when he may come by another meal.” 

The Laird expressed his acquiescence in the pru- 
dence of this principle, and recommended to the 
veteran to add a tass of brandy and a flagon of 
claret to the substantial provisions he had already 
laid in, to which proposal the Captain readily 
agreed. 

When dinner was removed, and the servants had 
withdrawn, excepting the Laird’s page, or henchman, 
who remained in the apartment to call for or bring 
whatever was wanted, or, in a word, to answer the 
purposes of a modern bell-wire, the conversation 
began to turn upon politics, and the state of the 
country ; and Lord Menteith enquired anxiously 
and particularly what clans were expected to join 
the proposed muster of the King’s friends. 

“That depends much, my lord, on the person who 
lifts the banner,” said the Laird; “for you know we 
Highlanders, when a few clans are assembled, are 
not easily gommanded by one of our own Chiefs, or, 
to say the truth, by any other body. We have heard 
a rumour, indeed, that Colkitto—that is, young Col- 
kitto, or Alaster M‘Donald, is come over the Kyle 
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from Ireland, with a body of the Earl of Antrim’s 
people, and that they had got as far as Ardnamur- 
chan. They might have been here before now, but, 
I suppose, they loitered to plunder the country as 
they came along.” 

“Will Colkitto not serve you for a leader, then ?” 
said Lord Menteith. 

“Colkitto!” said Allan M‘Aulay, scornfully ; “who 
talks of Colkitto ?— There lives but one man whom 
we will follow, and that is Montrose.” 

“But Montrose, sir,” said Sir Christopher Hall, 
“has not been heard of since our ineffectual attempt 
to rise in the north of England. It is thought he 
has returned to the King at Oxford for farther 
instructions.” 

“Returned!” said Allan, with a scornful laugh ; 
“I could tell ye, but it is not worth my while; ye 
will know soon enough.” 

“ By my honour, Allan,” said Lord Menteith, “you 
will weary out your friends with this intolerable, fro- 
ward, and sullen humour — But I know the reason,” 
added he, laughing; “you have not seen Annot Lyle 
to-day.” 

“Whom did you say I had not seen?” said Allan, 
sternly. 

“Annot Lyle, the fairy queen of song and min- 
strelsy,” said Lord Menteith. 

“Would to God I were never to see her again,” 
said Allan, sighing, “on condition the same weird 
were laid on you!” 

“And why on me?” said Lord Menteith, care- 
lessly. 

“Because,” said Allan, “it is written on your fore- 
head, that you are to be the ruin of each other.” So 


saying, he rose up and left the room. 
4 
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“Has he been long in this way?” asked Lord 
Menteith, addressing his brother. 

“ About three days,” answered Angus; “the fit is 
wellnigh over, he will be better to-morrow. — But © 
come, gentlemen, don’t let the tappit-hen scraugh 
to be emptied. The King’s health, King Charles’s 
health! and may the covenanting dog that refuses 
it, go to Heaven by the road of the Grassmarket !”’ 

The health was quickly pledged, and as fast suc- 
ceeded by another, and another, and another, all of 
a party cast, and enforced in an earnest manner. 
Captain Dalgetty, however, thought it necessary to 
enter a protest. 

“Gentlemen cavaliers,’ he said, “I drink these 
healths, primo, both out of respect to this honour- 
able and hospitable roof-tree, and, secundo, because I 
hold it not good to be preceese in such matters, inter 
pocula ; but I protest, agreeable to the warrandice 
granted by this honourable lord, that it shall be 
free to me, notwithstanding my present complais- 
ance, to take service with the Covenanters to-mor- 
row, providing I shall be so minded.” 

M‘Aulay and his Enghsh guests stared at this 
declaration, which would have certainly bred new 
~ disturbance, if Lord Menteith had not taken up the 
affair, and explained the circumstances and con- 
ditions. “I trust,’ he concluded, “we shall be able 
to secure Captain Dalgetty’s assistance to our own 
party.” 

“And if not,” said the Laird, “I protest, as the 
Captain says, that nothing that has passed this 
evening, not even his having eaten my bread and 
salt, and pledged me in brandy, Bourdeaux, or 
usquebaugh, shall prejudice my cleaving him te 
the neckbone.” 
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“You shall be heartily welcome,” said the Captain, 
“ providing my sword cannot keep my head, which it 
has done in worse dangers than your feud is likely 
to make for me.” 

Here Lord Menteith again interposed, and the 
concord of the company being with no small diffi- 
culty restored, was cemented by some deep carouses. 
Lord Menteith, however, contrived to break up the 
party earlier than was the usage of the Castle, under 
pretence of fatigue and indisposition. This was some- 
what to the disappointment of the valiant Captain, 
who, among other habits acquired in the Low coun- 
tries, had acquired both a disposition to drink, and 
a capacity to bear, an exorbitant quantity of strong 
liquors. 

Their landlord ushered them in person to a sort 
of sleeping gallery, in which there was a four-post 
bed, with tartan curtains, and a number of cribs, or 
long hampers, placed along the wall, three of which, 
well stuffed with blooming heather, were prepared 
for the reception of guests. 

“TI need not tell your lordship,” said M‘Aulay 
to Lord Menteith, a little apart, “our Highland 
mode of quartering. Only that, not liking you 
should sleep in the room alone with this German 
land-louper, I have caused your servants’ beds to 
be made here in the gallery. By G—d, my lord, 
these are times when men go to bed with a throat 
hale and sound as ever swallowed brandy, and 
before next morning it may be gaping like an 
oyster-shell.” 

Lord Menteith thanked him sincerely, saying, 
“It was just the arrangement he would have re- 
quested ; for, although he had not the least appre- 
hension of violence from Captain Dalgetty, yet 
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Anderson was a better kind of person, a sort of 
gentleman, whom he always liked to have near his 
person.” 

“T have not seen this Anderson,” said M‘Aulay ; 
“did you hire him in England ?” 

“T did so,” said Lord Menteith; “you will see 
the man to-morrow; in the meantime I wish you 
good-night.” 

His host left the apartment after the evening 
salutation, and was about to pay the same compli- 
ment to Captain Dalgetty, but observing him deeply 
engaged in the discussion of a huge pitcher filled 
with brandy posset, he thought it a pity to disturb 
him in so laudable an employment, and took his 
leave without farther ceremony. 

Lord Menteith’s two attendants entered the apart- 
ment almost immediately after his departure. The 
good Captain, who was now somewhat encumbered 
with his good cheer, began to find the undoing of 
the clasps of his armour a task somewhat difficult, 
and addressed Anderson in these words, interrupted 
by a slight hiccup, —“ Anderson, my good friend, 
you may read in Scripture, that he that putteth 
off his armour should not boast himself like he that 
putteth it on —I believe that is not the right word 
of command; but the plain truth of it is, I am 
like to sleep in my corslet, like many an honest 
fellow that never waked again, unless you unloose 
this buckle.” 

“Undo his armour, Sibbald,” said Anderson to 
the other servant. 

“By St. Andrew!” exclaimed the Captain, turn- 
ing round in great astonishment, “ here’s a common 
fellow —a stipendiary with four pounds a-year and 
a livery cloak, thinks himself too good to serve 
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Ritt-master Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, who 
has studied humanity at the Mareschal-College of 
Aberdeen, and served half the princes of Europe !” 

“Captain Dalgetty,” said Lord Menteith, whose 
lot it was to stand peacemaker throughout the 
evening, “ please to understand that Anderson waits 
upon no one but myself; but I will help Sibbald to 
undo your corslet with much pleasure.” 

“Too much trouble for you, my lord,” said Dal- 
getty ; “and yet it would do you no harm to prac- 
tise how a handsome harness is put on and put off. 
I can step in and out of mine like a glove; onby 
to-night, although not ebrius, I am, in the classic 
phrase, vino ciboque gravatus.” 

By this time he was unshelled, and stood before 
the fire musing with a face of drunken wisdom on 
the events of the evening. What seemed chiefly 
to interest him, was the character of Allan M‘Au- 
lay. “To come over the Englishmen so cleverly 
with his Highland torch-bearers—eight bare- 
breeched Rories for six silver candlesticks ! —it 
was a master-piece —a tour de passe —it was per- 
fect legerdemain — and to be a madman after all !— 
I doubt greatly, my lord,” (shaking his head,) “ that 
I must allow him, notwithstanding his relationship 
to your lordship, the privileges of a rational person, 
and either batoon him sufficiently to expiate the 
violence offered to my person, or else bring it to a 
matter of mortal arbitrement, as becometh an in- 
sulted cavalier.” 

“Tf you care to hear a long story,” said Lord 
Menteith, “at this time of night, I can tell you how 
the circumstances of Allan’s birth account so well 
for his singular character, as to put such satisfac- 
tion entirely out of the question. ” 
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«A long story, my lord,” said Captain Dalgetty, 
“jis, next to a good evening draught and a warm 
nightcap, the best shoeing-horn for drawing on a 
sound sleep. And since your lordship is pleased 
to take the trouble to tell it, I shall rest your pa- 
tient and obliged auditor.” 

-“ Anderson,” said Lord Menteith, “and you, Sib- 
bald, are dying to hear, I suppose, of this strange 
man too; and I believe I must indulge your curi- 
osity, that you may know how to behave to him 
in time of need. You had better step to the fire 
then.” 

Having thus assembled an audience about him, 
Lord Menteith sat down upon the edge of the 
four-post bed, while Captain Dalgetty, wiping the 
relics of the posset from his beard and mustachoes, 
and repeating the first verse of the Lutheran psalm, 
Alle guter geister loben den Herrn, &e. rolled him- 
self into one of the places of repose, and thrusting 
his shock pate from between the blankets, listened 
to Lord Menteith’s relation in a most luxurious 
state, between sleeping and waking. 

“The father,” said Lord Menteith, “of the two 
brothers, Angus and Allan M‘Aulay, was a gentle- 
man of consideration and family, being the chief 
of a Highland clan, of good account, though not 
numerous; his lady, the mother of these young 
men, was a gentlewoman of good family, if I may 
be permitted to say so of one nearly connected with 
my own. Her brother, an honourable and spirited 
young man, obtained from James the Sixth a 
grant of forestry, and other privileges, over a royal 
chase adjacent to this castle; and, in exercising 
and defending these rights, he was so unfortunate 


as toinvolve himself in a quarrel with some of our 
° 
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Highland freebooters or caterans, of whom I think, 
Captain Dalgetty, you must have heard.” 

“And that I have,” said the Captain, exerting 
himself to answer the appeal. “Before I left the 
Mareschal-College of Aberdeen, Dugald Garr was 
playing the devil in the Garioch, and the Farquhar- 
sons on Dee-side, and the Clan Chattan on the 
Gordons’ lands, and the Grants and Camerons in 
Moray-land. And since that, I have seen the 
Cravats and Pandours in Pannonia and Transyl- 
vania, and the Uossacks from the Polish frontier, and 
robbers, banditti, and barbarians of all countries 
besides, so that I have a distinct idea of your broken 
Highlandmen.” 

“The clan,” said Lord Menteith, “with whom 
the maternal uncle of the M‘Aulays had been placed 
in feud, was a small sept of banditti, called, from 
their houseless state, and their incessantly wander- 
ing among the mountains and glens, the Children of 
the Mist. They are a fierce and hardy people, with 
all the irritability, and wild and vengeful passions, 
proper to men who have never known the restraint 
of civilized society. A party of them lay in wait 
for the unfortunate Warden of the Forest, surprised 
him while hunting alone and unattended, and slew 
him with every circumstance of inventive cruelty. 
They cut off his head, and resolved, in a bravado, 
to exhibit it at the castle of his brother-in-law. 
The laird was absent, and the lady reluctantly 
received as guests, men against whom, perhaps, she 
was afraid to shut her gates. Refreshments were 
placed before the Children of the Mist, who took 
an opportunity to take the head of their victim 
from the plaid in which it was wrapt, placed it on 
the table, put a piece of bread between the lifeless 
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jaws, bidding them do their office now, since many 
a good meal they had eaten at that table. The 
lady, who had been absent for some household pur- 
pose, entered at this moment, and, upon beholding 
her brother’s head, fled like an arrow out of the 
house into the woods, uttering shriek upon shriek. 
The ruffians, satisfied with this savage triumph, 
withdrew. ‘The terrified menials, after overcoming 
the alarm to which they had been subjected, sought 
their unfortunate mistress in every direction, but 
she was nowhere to be found. The miserable 
husband returned next ‘day, and, with the assistance 
of his people, undertook a more anxious and dis- 
tant search, but to equally little purpose. It was 
believed universally, that, in the ecstasy of her 
terror, she must either have thrown herself over 
one of the numerous precipices which overhang the 
river, or into a deep lake about a mile from the 
castle. Her loss was the more lamented, as she was 
six months advanced in her pregnancy; Angus 
M‘Aulay, her eldest son, having been born about 
eighteen months before.— But I tire you, Captain 
Dalgetty, and you seem inclined to sleep.” 

“By no means,” answered the soldier; “I am 
no whit somnolent; I always hear best with my 
eyes shut. It is a fashion I learned when I stood 
sentinel.” 

“And I daresay,” said Lord Menteith, aside to 
Anderson, “the weight of the halberd of the ser- 
geant of the rounds often made him open them.” 

Being apparently, however, in the humour of 
story-telling, the young nobleman went on, address- 
ing himself chiefly to his servants, without minding 
the slumbering veteran. 

“Every baron in the country,” said he, “now 
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swore revenge for this dreadful crime. They took 
arms with the relations and brother-in-law of the 
murdered person, and the Children of the Mist 
were hunted down, I believe, with as little mercy 
as they had themselves manifested. Seventeen 
heads, the bloody trophies of their vengeance, were 
distributed among the allies, and fed the crows 
upon the gates of their castles. The survivors 
sought out more distant wildernesses, to which they 
retreated.” 

“To your right hand, counter-march and retreat 
to your former ground,” said Captain Dalgetty ; 
the military phrase having produced the corres- 
pondent word of command; and then starting up, 
professed he had been profoundly attentive to every 
word that had been spoken. 

“It is the custom in summer,” said Lord Men- 
teith, without attending to his apology, “to send the 
cows to the upland pastures to have the benefit of 
the grass; and the maids of the village, and of the 
family, go there to milk them in the morning and 
evening. While thys employed, the females of this 
family, to their great terror, perceived that their 
motions were watched at a distance by a pale, thin, 
meagre figure, bearing a strong resemblance to 
their deceased mistress, and passing, of course, for 
her apparition. When some of the boldest resolved 
to approach this faded form, it fled from them 
into the woods with a wild shriek. The husband, 
informed of this circumstance, came up to the glen 
with some attendants, and took his measures so 
well as to intercept the retreat of the unhappy 
fugitive, and to secure the person of his unfortunate 
lady, though her intellect proved to be totally 
deranged. How she supported herself during her 
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wandering in the woods could not be known — 
some supposed she lived upon roots and wild- 
berries, with which the woods at that season 
abounded ; but the greater part of the vulgar were 
satisfied that she must have subsisted upon the 
milk of the wild does, or been nourished by the 
fairies, or supported in some manner equally mar- 
vellous. Her re-appearance was more easily ac- 
counted for. She had seen from the thicket the 
milking of the cows, to superintend which had 
been her favourite domestic employment, and the 
habit had prevailed even in her deranged state of 
mind. 

“In due season the unfortunate lady was deliv- 
ered of a boy, who not only showed no appearance 
of having suffered from his mother’s calamities, but 
appeared to be an infant of uncommon health and 
strength. The unhappy mother, after her confine- 
ment, recovered her reason — at least in a great 
measure, but never her health and spirits. Allan 
was her only joy. Her attention to him was 
unremitting; and unquestionably she must have 
impressed upon his early mind many of those super- 
stitious ideas to which his moody and enthusiastic 
temper gave so ready a reception. She died when 
he was about ten years old. Her last words were 
spoken to him in. private ; but there is little doubt 
that they conveyed an injunction of vengeance upon 
the Children of the Mist, with which he has since 
amply complied. 

“From this moment, the habits of Allan M‘Au- 
lay were totally changed. He had hitherto been 
his mother’s constant companion, listening to her 
dreams, and repeating his own, and feeding his 
imagination, which, probably from the circumstances 
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preceding his birth, was constitutionally deranged, 
with all the wild and terrible superstitions so com- 
mon to the mountaineers, to which his unfortu- 
nate mother had become much addicted since her 
brother’s death. By living in this manner, the boy 
had gotten a timid, wild, startled look, loved to seek 
out solitary places in the woods, and was never so 
much terrified as by the approach of children of 
the same age. I remember, although some years 
younger, being brought up here by my father upon 
a visit, nor can I forget the astonishment with which 
I saw this infant- hermit shun every attempt I made 
to engage him in the sports natural to our age. I 
can remember his father bewailing his disposition 
to mine, and alleging, at the same time, that it was 
impossible for him to take from his wife the com- 
pany of the boy, as he seemed to be the only con- 
solation that remained to her in this world, and as 
the amusement which Allan’s society afforded her 
seemed to prevent the recurrence, at least in its 
full force, of that fearful malady by which she had 
been visited. But, after the death of his mother, 
the habits and manners of the boy seemed at once 
to change. It is true he remained as thoughtful 
and serious as before; and long fits of silence and 
‘abstraction showed plainly that his disposition, in 
this respect, was in no degree altered. But at 
other times, he sought out the rendezvous of the 
youth of the clan, which he had hitherto seemed 
anxious to avoid. He took share in all their exer- 
cises; and, from his very extraordinary personal 
strength, soon excelled his brother and other youths, 
whose age considerably exceeded his own. They 
who had hitherto held him in contempt, now feared, 
if they did not love him; and, instead of Allan’s 
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being esteemed a dreaming, womanish, and feeble- 
minded boy, those who encountered him in sports 
or military exercise, now complained that, when 
heated by the strife, he was too apt to turn game 
into earnest, and to forget that he was only engaged 
in a friendly trial of strength.— But I speak to 
regardless ears,’ said Lord Menteith, interrupting 
himself, for the Captain’s nose now gave the most 
indisputable signs that he was fast locked in the 
arms of oblivion. 

“Tf you mean the ears of that snorting swine, 
my lord,” said Anderson, “they are, indeed, shut 
to any thing that you can say; nevertheless, this 
place being unfit for more private conference, I hope 
you will have the goodness to proceed, for Sibbald’s 
benefit and for mine. The history of this poor 
young fellow has a deep and wild interest in it.” 

“You must know, then,” proceeded Lord Men- 
teith, “that Allan continued to increase in strength 
and activity till his fifteenth year, about which time 
he assumed a total independence of character, and 
impatience of control, which much alarmed his sur- 
viving parent. He was absent in the woods for 
whole days and nights, under pretence of hunting, 
though he did not always bring home game. His 
father was the more alarmed, because several of 
the Children of the Mist, encouraged by the in- 
creasing troubles of the state, had ventured back to 
their old haunts, nor did he think it altogether safe 
to renew any attack upon them. The risk of Allan, 
in his wanderings, sustaining injury from these 
vindictive freebooters, was a perpetual source of 
apprehension. 

“Twas myself upon a visit to the castle when 
this matter was brought to a crisis. Allan had been 
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absent since daybreak in the woods, where I had 
sought for him in vain; it was a dark stormy night, 
and he did not return. His father expressed the 
utmost anxiety, and spoke of detaching a party at 
the dawn of morning in quest of him; when, as we 
were sitting at the supper-table, the door suddenly 
opened, and Allan entered the room with a proud, 
firm, and confident air. His intractability of tem- 
per, as well as the unsettled state of his mind, had 
such an influence over his father, that he suppressed 
all other tokens of displeasure, excepting the obser- 
vation that I had killed a fat buck, and had returned 
before sunset, while he supposed Alian, who had 
been on the hill till midnight, had returned with 
empty hands. ‘Are you sure of that ?’ said Allan, 
fiercely ; ‘here is something will tell you another 
tale.’ 

“We now observed his hands were bloody, and 
that there were spots of blood on his face, and 
waited the issue with impatience; when suddenly, 
undoing the corner of his plaid, he rolled down on 
the table a human head, bloody and new severed, 
saying at the same time, ‘ Lie thou where the head 
of a better man lay before ye.” From the haggard 
features, and matted red hair and beard, partly 
grizzled with age, his father and others present re- 
cognised the head of Hector of the Mist, a well- 
known leader among the outlaws, redoubted for 
strength and ferocity, who had been active in the 
murder of the unfortunate Forester, uncle to Allan, 
and had escaped by a desperate defence and extra- 
ordinary agility, when so many of his companions 
were destroyed. We were all, it may be believed, 
struck with surprise, but Allan refused to gratify our 
curiosity ; and we only conjectured that he must have 
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overcome the outlaw after a desperate struggle, 
because we discovered that he had sustained seve- 
ral wounds from the contest. All measures were 
now taken to ensure him against the vengeance of 
the freebooters; but neither his wounds, nor the 
positive command of his father, nor even the lock- 
ing of the gates of the castle and the doors of his 
apartment, were precautions adequate to prevent 
Allan from seeking out the very persons to whom 
he was peculiarly obnoxious. He made his escape 
by night from the window of the apartment, and 
laughing at his father’s vain care, produced on one 
occasion the head of one, and upon another those 
of two, of the Children of the Mist. At length these 
men, fierce as they were, became appalled by the 
inveterate animosity and audacity with which Allan 
sought out their recesses. As he never hesitated 
to encounter any odds, they concluded that he must 
bear a charmed life, or fight under the guardianship 
of some supernatural influence. Neither gun, dirk, 
nor dourlach,! they said, availed aught against him. 
They imputed this to the remarkable circumstances 
under which he was born; and at length five or six 
of the stoutest caterans of the Highlands would 
have fled at Allan’s halloo, or the blast of his horn. 

“Tn the meanwhile, however, the Children of the 
Mist carried on their old trade, and did the M‘Au- 
lays, as well as their kinsmen and allies, as much 
mischief as they could. This provoked another ex- 
pedition against the tribe, in which I had my share ; 
we surprised them effectually, by besetting at once 
the upper and under passes of the country, and 
made such clean work as is usual on these occa- 
sions, burning and slaying right before us. In this 


* 1 Dourlach — quiver ; literally, satchel — of arrows. 
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terrible species of war, even the females and the 
helpless do not always escape. One little maiden 
alone, who smiled upon Allan’s drawn dirk, escaped 
his vengeance upon my earnest entreaty. She was 
brought to the castle, and here bred up under the 
name of Annot Lyle, the most beautiful little fairy 
certainly that ever danced upon a heath by moon- 
light. It was long ere Allan could endure the 
presence of the child, until it occurred to his imagi- 
nation, from her features perhaps, that she did not 
belong to the hated blood of his enemies, but had 
become their captive in some of their incursions; 
a circumstance not in itself impossible, but in which 
he believes as firmly as in holy writ. He is parti- 
cularly delighted by her skill in music, which is so 
exquisite, that she far exceeds the best performers 
in this country in playing on the clairshach, or harp. 
It was discovered that this produced upon the dis- 
turbed spirits of Allan, in his gloomiest moods, 
beneficial effects, similar to those experienced by 
the Jewish monarch of old; and so engaging is the 
temper of Annot Lyle, so fascinating the innocence 
and gaiety of her disposition, that she is considered 
and treated in the castle rather as the sister of the 
proprietor, than as a dependent upon his charity. 
Indeed, it is impossible for any one to see her with- 
out being deeply interested by the ingenuity, liveli- 
ness, and sweetness of her disposition.” 

“Take care, my lord,” said Anderson, smiling ; 
“there is danger in such violent commendations. 
Allan M‘Aulay, as your lordship describes him, 
would prove no very safe rival.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Lord Menteith, laughing, 
yet blushing at the same time; “ Allan is not ac- 
cessible to the passion of love; and for myself,” 
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said he, more gravely, “ Annot’s unknown birth is 
a sufficient reason against serious designs, and her 
unprotected state precludes every other.” 

“Tt is spoken like yourself, my lord,’ said An- 
derson. — “ But I trust you will proceed with your 
interesting story.” 

“Tt is wellnigh finished,” said Lord Menteith ; 
“T have only to add, that from the great strength 
and courage of Allan M‘Aulay, from his energetic 
and uncontrollable disposition, and from an opinion 
generally entertained and encouraged by himself, 
that he holds communion with supernatural beings, 
and can predict future events, the clan pay a much 
greater degree of deference to him than even to his 
brother, who is a bold-hearted rattling Highlander, 
but with nothing which can possibly rival the 
extraordinary character of his younger brother.” 

“Such a character,” said Anderson, “cannot but 
have the deepest effect on the minds of a Highland 
host. We must secure Allan, my lord, at all 
events What between his bravery and his second 
sight ” 

“Hush!” said Lord Menteith, “that owl is 
awaking.” 

“Do you talk of the second sight, or dewtero- 
scopia ?” (c) said the soldier; “I remember mem- 
orable Major Munro telling me how Murdoch 
Mackenzie, born in Assint, a private gentleman in 
a company, and a pretty soldier, foretold the death 
of Donald Tough, a Lochaber man, and certain 
other persons, as well as the hurt of the major him- 
self at a sudden onfall at the siege of Trailsund.” 

“T have often heard of this faculty,” observed 
Anderson, “but I have always thought those pre- 
tending to it were either enthusiasts or impostors.” 
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“TI should be loath,” said Lord Menteith, “to ap- 
ply either character to my kinsman, Allan M‘Aulay. 
He has shown on many occasions too much acute- 
ness and sense, of which you this night had an 
instance, for the character of an enthusiast; and his 
high sense of honour, and manliness of disposition, 
free him from the charge of imposture.” 

“Your lordship, then,” said Anderson, “is a be- 
lever in his supernatural attributes ?” 

“By no means,” said the young nobleman; “I 
think that he persuades himself that the predictions 
which are, in reality, the result of judgment and 
reflection, are supernatural impressions on his mind, 
just as fanatics conceive the workings of their own 
imagination to be divine inspiration — at least, if 
this will not serve you, Anderson, I have no bet- 
ter explanation to give; and it is time we were all 
asleep after the toilsome journey of the day.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Coming events cast their shadows before. 
CAMPBELL. 


AT an early hour in the morning the guests of 
the castle sprung from their repose; and, after a 
moment’s private conversation with his attendants, 
Lord Menteith addressed the soldier, who was 
seated in a corner burnishing his corslet with rot- 
stone and shamois-leather, while he hummed the 
old song in honour of the victorious Gustavus 
Adolphus ; — 


When cannons are roaring, and bullets are flying, 
The lad that would have honour, boys, must never 
fear dying. 

“Captain Dalgetty,” said Lord Menteith, “the 
time is come that we must part, or become com- 
rades in service.” 

“Not before breakfast, I hope?” said Captain 
Dalgetty. 

“T should have thought,” replied his lordship, 
“that your garrison was victualled for three days 
at least.” 

“T have still some stowage left for beef and ban- 
nocks,” said the Captain ; “and I never miss a fa- 
vourable opportunity of renewing my supplies.” 

“ But,” said Lord Menteith, “no judicious com- 
mander allows either flags of truce or neutrals to 
remain in ‘his camp longer than is prudent; and 
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therefore we must know your mind exactly, ac- 
cording to which you shall either have a safe-con- 
duct to depart in peace, or be welcome to remain 
with us.” 

“Truly,” said the Captain, “that being the case, 
I will not attempt to protract the capitulation by 
a counterfeited parley, (a thing excellently prac- 
tised by Sir James Ramsay at the siege of Hannau, 
in the year of God 1636,) but I will frankly own, 
that if I like your pay as well as your provant and 
your company, I care not how soon f take the oath 
to your colours.” 

“Our pay,” said Lord Menteith, “must at pre- 
sent be small, since it is paid out of the common 
stock raised by the few amongst us who can com- 
mand some funds — As major and adjutant, I dare 
not promise Captain Dalgetty more than half a 
dollar a-day.” 

“The devil take all halves and quarters!” said 
the Captain; “were it in my option, I could no 
more consent to the halving of that dollar, than the 
woman in the Judgment of Solomon to the disse- 
verment of the child of her bowels.” 

“The parallel will scarce hold, Captain Dalgetty, 
for I think you would rather consent to the divid- 
ing of the dollar, than give it up entire to your 
competitor. However, in the way of arrears, I may 
promise you the other half-dollar at the end of the 
campaign.” 

“Ah! these arrearages!” said Captain Dalgetty, 
“that are always promised, and always go for no- 
thing! Spain, Austria, and Sweden, all sing one 
song. Oh! long life to the Hoganmogans! if they 
were no officers or soldiers, they were good pay- 
masters. — And yet, my lord, if I could but be made 
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certiorate that my natural hereditament of Drum- 
thwacket had fallen into possession of any of 
these loons of Covenanters, who could be, in the 
event of our success, conveniently made a traitor 
of, I have so much value for that fertile and pleas- 
ant spot, that I would e’en take on with you for 
the campaign.” 

“T can resolve Captain Dalgetty’s question,” said 
Sibbald, Lord Menteith’s second attendant, “for if 
his estate of Drumthwacket be, as I conceive, the 
long waste moor so called, that lies five miles 
south of Aberdeen, I can tell him it was lately pur- 
chased by Ehas Strachan, as rank a rebel as ever 
swore the Covenant.” 

“The crop-eared hound!” said Captain Dalgetty, 
in arage; “what the devil gave him the assurance 
to purchase the inheritance of a family of four hun- 
dred years standing ?-— Cynthius aurem vellet, as we 
used to say at Mareschal-College ; that is to say, I 
will pull him out of my father’s house by the ears. 
And so, my Lord Menteith, I am yours, hand and 
sword, body and soul, till death do us part, or to 
the end of the next campaign, whichever event 
shall first come to pass.” 

“And I,” said the young nobleman, “rivet the 
bargain by a month’s pay in advance.” 

“That is more than necessary,” said Dalgetty, 
pocketing the money however. “But now I must 
go down, look after my war-saddle and abuilzie- 
ments, and see that Gustavus has his morning, and 
tell him we have taken new service.” 

“There goes your precious recruit,” said Lord 
Menteith to Anderson, as the Captain left the room ; 
“T fear we shall have little credit of him.” 

“He is a man of the times, however,” said Ander- 
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son; “and without such we should hardly be able 
to carry on our enterprise.” 

“Let us go down,” answered Lord Menteith, 
“and see how our muster is likely to thrive, for I 
hear a good deal of bustle in the castle.” 

When they entered the hall, the domestics keep- 
ing modestly in the back-ground, morning greet- 
ings passed between Lord Menteith, Angus M‘Au- 
lay, and his English guests, while Allan, occupying 
the same settle which he bad filled the preceding 
evening, paid no attention whatever to any one. 

Old Donald hastily rushed into the apartment. 
“A message from Vich Alister More ;! he is com- 
ing up in the evening.” 

“With how many attendants?” said M‘Aulay. 

“Some five-and-twenty or thirty,” said Donald, 
“his ordinary retinue.” 

“Shake down plenty of straw in the great barn,” 
said the Laird. 

Another servant here stumbled hastily in, an- 
nouncing the expected approach of Sir Hector 
M‘Lean, “who is arriving with a large following.” 

“Put them in the malt-kiln,” said M/‘Aulay ; 
“and keep the breadth of the middenstead between 
them and the M‘Donalds; they are but unfriends 
to each other.” 

Donald now re-entered, his visage considerably 
lengthened — “ The teil’s i’ the folk,” he said; “the 
haill Hielands are asteer, I think. Evan Dhu, of 
Lochiel, will be here in an hour, with Lord kens 
how many gills.” 

“Into the great barn with them beside the 
M‘Donalds,” said the Laird. 

More and more chiefs were announced, the least 

1 The patronymic of MacDonell of Glengarry. 
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of whom would have accounted it derogatory to his 
dignity to stir without a retinue of six or seven 
persons. To every new annunciation, Angus M‘Au- 
lay answered by naming some place of accommo- 
dation, —the stables, the loft, the cow-house, the 
sheds, every domestic office, were destined for the 
night to some hospitable purpose or other. At 
length the arrival of M‘Dougal of Lorn, after all 
his means of accommodation were exhausted, re- 
duced him to some perplexity. “What the devil 
is to be done, Donald?” said he; “the great barn 
would hold fifty more, if they would lie heads and 
thraws; but there would be drawn dirks amang 
them which should lhe uppermost, and so we should 
have bloody puddings before morning !” 

“What needs all this?” said Allan, starting up, 
and coming forward with the stern abruptness ot 
his usual manner; “are the Gael to-day of softer 
flesh or whiter blood than their fathers were? Knock 
the head out of a cask of usquebe ; let that be their 
night-gear — their plaids their bed-clothes — the 
blue sky their canopy, and the heather their couch. 
— Come a thousand more, and they would not quar- 
rel on the broad heath for want of room!” 

“Allan is right,” said his brother; “itis very 
odd how Allan, who, between ourselves,” said he 
to Musgrave, “is a little wowf, seems at times to 
have more sense than us all put together. Observe 
him now.” 

“Yes,” continued Allan, fixing his eyes with a 
thastly stare upon the opposite side of the hall, 
‘they may well begin as they are to end; many a 
man will sleep this night upon the heath, that when 
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the Martinmas wind shall blow shall lie there stark 
enough, and reck little of cold or lack of covering.” 

“Do not forespeak us, brother,’ said Angus; 
“that is not lucky.” 

“ And what luck is it then that you expect ?” said 
Allan; and straining his eyes until they almost 
started from their sockets, he fell with a convulsive 
shudder into the arms of Donald and his brother, 
who, knowing the nature of his fits, had come near 
to prevent his fall. They seated him upon a bench, 
and supported him until he came to himself, and 
was about to speak. 

“For God’s sake, Allan,” said his brother, who 
knew the impression his mystical words were likely 
to make on many of the guests, “say nothing to 
discourage us.” 

“Am I he who discourages you?” said Allan; 
“let every man face his weird as I shall face mine. 
That which must come, will come; and we shall 
stride gallantly over many a field of victory, ere we 
reach yon fatal slaughter-place, or tread yon sable 
scaffolds.” 

“What slaughter-place? what scaffolds?” ex- 
claimed several voices; for Allan’s renown as a seer 
was generally established in the Highlands. 

“You will know that but too soon,” answered 
Allan. “Speak to me no more, I am weary of your 
questions.” He then pressed his hand against his 
brow, rested his elbow upon his knee, and sunk into 
a deep reverie. 

“Send for Annot Lyle, and the harp,” said Angus, 
in a whisper, to his servant ; “and let those gentle- 
men follow me who do not fear a Highland breakfast.” 

All accompanied their hospitable landlord except- 
ing only Lord Menteith, who lingered in one of the 
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deep embrasures formed by the windows of the hall. 
Annot Lyle shortly after glided into the room, not 
ill described by Lord Menteith as being the lightest 
and most fairy figure that ever trode the turf by 
moonlight. Her stature, considerably less than the 
ordinary size of women, gave her the appearance of 
extreme youth, insomuch, that although she was 
near eighteen, she might have passed for four years 
younger. Her figure, hands, and feet, were formed 
upon a model of exquisite symmetry with the size 
and lightness of her person, so that Titania herself 
could scarce have found a more fitting representa- 
tive. Her hair was a dark shade of the colour usu- 
ally termed flaxen, whose clustering ringlets suited 
admirably with her fair complexion, and with the 
playful, yet simple, expression of her features. When 
we add to these charms, that Annot, in her orphan 
state, seemed the gayest and happiest of maidens, 
the reader must allow us to claim for her the inter- 
est of almost all who looked on her. In fact, it was 
impossible to find a more universal favourite, and 
she often came among the rude inhabitants of the 
castle, as Allan himself, in a poetical mood, ex- 
pressed it, “like a sunbeam on a sullen sea,” com- 
municating to all others the cheerfulness that filled 
her own mind. 

Annot, such as we have described her, smiled and 
blushed, when, on entering the apartment, Lord 
Menteith came from his place of retirement, and 
kindly wished her good-morning. 

“And good-morning to you, my lord,” returned 
she, extending her hand to her friend; “we have 
seldom seen you of late at the castle, and now I fear 
it is with no peaceful purpose.” 

“ At least, let me not interrupt your harmony, An- 
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not,” said Lord Menteith, “though my arrival may 
breed discord elsewhere. My cousin Allan needs 
the assistance of your voice and music.” 

“My preserver,” said Annot Lyle, “has a right to 
my poor exertions; and you, too, my lord, —you, 
too, are my preserver, and were the most active to 
save a life that is worthless enough, unless it can 
benefit my protectors.” 

So saying, she sate down at a little distance upon 
the bench on which Allan M‘Aulay was placed, and 
tuning her clairshach, a small harp, about thirty 
inches in height, she accompanied it with her voice. 
The air was an ancient Gaelic melody, and the words, 
which were supposed to be very old, were in the 
same language; but we subjoin a translation of them, 
by Secundus Macpherson, Esq. of Glenforgen, which, 
although submitted to the fetters of English rhythm 
we trust will be found nearly as genuine as the ver- 
sion of Ossian by his celebrated namesake. 


wl 
“ Birds of omen dark and foul, 
Night-crow, raven, bat, and owl, 
Leave the sick man to his dream — 
All night long he heard your scream — 
Haste to cave and ruin’d tower, 
Ivy, tod, or dingled bower, 
There to wink and mope, for, hark ! 
In the mid air sings the lark. 


2. 


“ Hie to moorish gills and rocks, 
Prowling wolf and wily fox, — 
Hie you fast, nor turn your view, 


Though the lamb bleats to the ewe, 
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Couch your trains, and speed your flight, 
Safety parts with parting night ; 

And on distant echo borne, 

Comes the hunter’s early horn. 


3. 


“ The moon’s wan crescent scarcely gleams, 
Ghost-like she fades in morning beams ; 
Hie hence each peevish imp and fay, 

That scare the pilgrim on his way :— 
Quench, kelpy! quench, in bog and fen, 
Thy torch that cheats benighted men ; 

Thy dance is o’er, thy reign is done, 

For Benyieglo hath seen the sun. 


= 


“ Wild thoughts, that, sinful, dark, and deep, 
O’erpower the passive mind in sleep, 

Pass from the slumberer’s soul away, 

Like night-mists from the brow of day: 
Foul hag, whose blasted visage grim 
Smothers the pulse, unnerves the limb, 

Spur thy dark palfrey, and begone ! 

Thou darest not face the godlike sun.” 


As the strain proceeded, Allan M‘Aulay gradually 
gave signs of recovering his presence of mind, and 
attention to the objects around him. The deep-knit 
furrows of his brow relaxed and smoothed them- 
selves; and the rest of his features, which had 
seemed contorted with internal agony, relapsed into 
a more natural state. When he raised his head and 
sat upright, his countenance, though stiil deeply mel- 
ancholy, was divested of its wildness and ferocity ; 
and in its composed state, although by no means 
handsome, the expression of his features was strik- 
ing, manly, and even noble. His thick, brown eye- 
brows, which had hitherto been drawn close together, 
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were now slightly separated, as in the natural state ; 
and his grey eyes, which had rolled and flashed 
from under them with an unnatural and portent- 
ous gleam, now recovered a steady and determined 
expression. 

“Thank God!” he said, after sitting silent for 
about a minute, until the very last sounds of the 
harp had ceased to vibrate, “my soul is no longer 
darkened —the mist hath passed from my spirit.” 

“You owe thanks, cousin Allan,” said Lord Men- 
teith, coming forward, “to Annot Lyle, as well as to 
heaven, for this happy change in your melancholy 
mood.” 

“My noble cousin Menteith,” said Allan, rising 
and greeting him very respectfully, as. well as 
kindly, “has known my unhappy circumstances so 
long, that his goodness will require no excuse for 
my being thus late in bidding him welcome to the 
castle.” 

“We are too old acquaintances, Allan,” said 
Lord Menteith, “and too good friends, to stand on 
the ceremonial of outward greeting; but half the 
Highlands will be here to-day, and you know, with 
our mountain Chiefs, ceremony must not be ne- 
glected. What will you give little Annot for mak- 
ing you fit company to meet Evan Dhu, and I know 
not how many bonnets and feathers?” 

“What will he give me?” said Annot, smiling; 
“nothing less, I hope, than the best ribbon at the 
Fair of Doune.” 

“The Fair of Doune, Annot?” said Allan sadly ; 
“there will be bloody work before that day, and 
I may never see it; but you have well reminded 
me of what I have long intended to do.” 

Having said this, he left the room. 
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“Should he talk long in this manner,’ said Lord 
Menteith, ‘you must keep your harp in tune, my 
dear Annot.” 

“T hope not,” said Annot, anxiously; “this fit 
has been a long one, and probably will not soon 
return. It is fearful to see a mind, naturally ges- 
erous and affectionate, afflicted by this constitu- 
tional malady.” 

As sbe spoke in a low and confidential tone, Lord 
Menteith naturally drew close, and stooped for- 
ward, that he might the better catch the sense of 
what she said. When Allan suddenly entered the 
apartment, they as naturally drew back from each 
other with a manner expressive of consciousness, 
as if surprised in a conversation which they wished 
to keep secret from him. This did not escape Al- 
lan’s observation ; he stopt short at the door of 
the apartment — his brows were contracted — his 
eyes rolled; but it was only the paroxysm of a 
moment. He passed his broad sinewy hand across 
his brow, as if to obliterate these signs of emotion, 
and advanced towards Annot, holding in his hand 
a very small box made of oak-wood, curiously 
inlaid. “I take you to witness,” he said, “cousin 
Menteith, that I give this box and its contents to 
Annot Lyle. It contains a few ornaments that 
belonged to my poor mother — of trifling value, you 
may guess, for the wife of a Highland laird has 
seldom a rich jewel-casket.” 

“But these ornaments,” said Annot Lyle, gently 
and timidly refusing the box, “belong to the fam- 
ily —I cannot accept” 

“They belong to me alone, Annot,” said Allan, 
interrupting her ; “they were my mother’s dying 
bequest, They are all I can call my own, except 
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my plaid and my claymore. Take them, therefore 
—they are to me valueless trinkets —and keep 
them for my sake — should I never return from 
these wars.” 

So saying, he opened the case, and presented it 
to Annot. “If,” said he, “they are of any value, 
dispose of them for your own support, when this 
house has been consumed with hostile fire, and can 
no longer afford you protection. But keep one ring 
in memory of Allan, who has done, to requite your 
kindness, if not all he wished, at least all he could.” 

Annot Lyle endeavoured in vain to restrain the 
gathering tears, when she said, “ One ring, Allan, 
I will accept from you as a memorial of your good- 
ness to a poor orphan, but do not press me to take 
more; for I cannot, and will not, accept a gift of 
such disproportioned value.” 

“Make your choice, then,” said Allan; “your 
delicacy may be well founded; the others will as- 
sume a shape in which they may be more useful 
to you.” 

“Think not of it,” said Annot, choosing from 
the contents of the casket a ring, apparently the 
most trifling in value which it contained; “ keep 
them for your own, or your brother’s bride. — But, 
good heavens!” she said, interrupting herself, and 
looking at the ring, “what is this that I have 
chosen !” 

Allan hastened to look upon it, with eyes of 
gloomy apprehension; it bore, in enamel, a death’s 
head above two crossed daggers. When Allan 
recognised the device, he uttered a sigh so deep, 
that she dropped the ring from her hand, which 
rolled upon the floor. Lord Menteith picked it up, 
and returned it to the terrified Annot, 
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“T take God to witness,” said Allan, in a solemn 
tone, “that your hand, young lord, and not mine, 
has again delivered to her this ill-omened gift. It 
was the mourning ring worn by my mother in 
memorial of her murdered brother.” 

“T fear no omens,” said Annot, smiling through 
her tears ; ‘(and nothing coming through the hands 
of my two patrons,”.so she was wont to call Lord 
Menteith and Allan, “can bring bad luck to the 
poor orphan.” ; 

She put the ring on her finger, and, turning to 
her harp, sung, to a lively air, the following verses 
of one of the fashionable songs of the period, which 
had found its way, marked as it was with the quaint 
hyperbolical taste of King Charles’s time, from some 
court masque to the wilds of Perthshire: — 


‘* Gaze not upon the stars, fond sage, 
In them no influence lies ; 

To read the fate of youth or age, 
Look on my Helen’s eyes. 


“Yet, rash astrologer, refrain ! 
Too dearly would be won 

The prescience of another’s pain, 
If purchased by thine own.” 


“She is right, Allan,” said Lord Menteith; “and 
this end of an old song is worth all we shall gain 
by our attempt to look into futurity.” 

“She is wrone, my lord,” said Allan, sternly, 
“though you, who treat with lightness the warn-- 
ings I have given you, may not live to see the event 
of the omen. — Laugh not so scornfully,” he added, 
interrupting himself, “or rather laugh on as loud 
and as long as you will; your term of laughter will 
find a pause ere long.” 
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“T care not for your visions, Allan,” said Lord 
Menteith ; “however short my span of life, the eye 
of no Highland seer can see its termination.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” said Annot Lyle, interrupt- 
ing him, “you know his nature, and how little he 
can endure” 

“Fear me not,” said Allan, interrupting her, — 
“my mind is now constant and calm.— But for you, 
young lord,” said he, turning to Lord Menteith, “ my 
eye has sought you through fields of battle, where 
Highlanders and Lowlanders lay strewed as thick 
as ever the rooks sat on those ancient trees,” point- 
ing to a rookery which was seen from the window 
—“my eye sought you, but your corpse was not 
there — my eye sought you among a train of unre- 
sisting and disarmed captives, drawn up within the 
bounding walls of an ancient and rugged fortress ; — 
flash after flash — platoon after platoon —the hos- 
tile shot fell amongst them, they dropped like the 
dry leaves in autumn, but you were not among their 
ranks ; — scaffolds were prepared — blocks were ar- 
ranged, saw-dust was spread — the priest was ready 
with his book, the headsman with his axe — but 
there, too, mine eye found you not.” 

“The gibbet, then, I suppose, must be my doom ?” 
said Lord Menteith. “Yet I wish they had spared 
me the halter, were it but for the dignity of the 
peerage.” 

He spoke this scornfully, yet not without a sort of 
curiosity, and a wish to receive an answer; for the 
desire of prying into futurity frequently has some 
influence even on the minds of those who disavow 
all belief in the possibility of such predictions. 

“Your rank, my lord, will suffer no dishonour 
in your person, or by the manner of your death 
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Three times have I seen a Highlander plant his 
dirk in your bosom —and such will be your fate.” 

“JT wish you would describe him to me,” said 
Lord Menteith, “and I shall save him the trouble 
of fulfilling your prophecy, if his plaid be passible 
to sword or pistol.” 

“Your weapons,” said Allan, “would avail you 
little ; nor can I give you the information you de- 
sire. The face of the vision has. been ever averted 
from me.” ; 

“So be it then,” said Lord Menteith, “and let it 
rest in the uncertainty in which your augury has 
placed it. I shall dine not the less merrily among 
plaids, and dirks, and kilts to-day.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Allan; “and, it may be, you 
do well to enjoy these moments, which to me are 
poisoned by auguries of future evil. But I,” he con- 
tinued — “I repeat to you, that this weapon — that 
is, such a weapon as this,” touching the hilt of the 
dirk which he wore, “ carries your fate.” 

“In the meanwhile,” said Lord Menteith, “ you, 
Allan, have frightened the blood from the cheeks of 
Annot Lyle — let us leave this discourse, my friend, 
and go to see what we both understand, — the pro- 
gress of our military preparations.” 

They joined Angus M‘Aulay and his English 
guests, and, in the military discussions which im- 
mediately took place, Allan showed a clearness of 
mind, strength of judgment, and precision of 
thought, totally inconsistent with the mystical 
light in which his character has been hitherto 
exhibited. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When Albin her claymore indignantly draws, 

When her bonneted chieftains around her shall crowa, 

Clan-Ranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array 
Lochiel’s Warning, 


WHOEVER saw that morning the Castle of Darnlin- 
varach, beheld a busy and a gallant sight. 

The various Chiefs, arriving with their different 
retinues, which, notwithstanding their numbers, 
formed no more than their usual equipage and 
bodyguard upon occasions of solemnity, saluted 
the lord of the castle and each other with over- 
flowing kindness, or with haughty and distant po- 
liteness, according to the circumstances of friendship 
or hostility in which their clans had recently stood 
to each other. Each Chief, however small his com- 
parative importance, showed the full disposition to 
exact from the rest the deference due to a separate 
and independent prince; while the stronger and 
more powerful, divided among themselves by re- 
cent contentions or ancient feuds, were constrained 
in policy to use great deference to the feelings of 
their less powerful brethren, in order, in case of 
need, to attach as many well-wishers as might be to 
their own interest and standard. Thus the meeting 
of Chiefs resembled not a little those ancient Diets 
of the Empire, where the smallest Frey-Graf, who 
possessed a castle perched upon a barren crag, with 
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a few hundred acres around it, claimed the state 
and honours of a sovereign prince, and a seat ac- 
cording to his rank among the dignitaries of the 
Empire. 

The followers of the different leaders were separ- 
ately arranged and accommodated, as room and cir- 
cumstances best permitted, each retaining however 
his henchman, who waited, close as the shadow, 
upon his person, to execute whatever might be re- 
quired by his patron. 

The exterior of the castle afforded a singular scene. 
The Highlanders, from different islands, glens, and 
straths, eyed each other at a distance with looks of 
emulation, inquisitive curiosity, or hostile malevo- 
lence; but the most astounding part of the assem- 
bly, at least to a Lowland ear, was the rivai 
performance of the bagpipers. These warlike 
minstrels, who had the highest opinion, each, of 
the superiority of his own tribe, joined to the most 
overweening idea of the importance connected with 
his profession, at first performed their various pi- 
brochs in front each of his own clan. At length, 
however, as the black-cocks towards the end of the 
season, when, in sportsman’s language, they are said 
to flock or crowd, attracted together by the sound 
of each other’s triumphant crow, even so did the 
pipers, swelling their plaids and tartans in the 
_ same triumphant manner in which the birds ruffle 
up their feathers, begin to approach each other 
within such distance as might give to their breth- 
ren a sample of their skill. Walking within a short 
interval, and eyeing each other with looks in which 
self-importance and defiance might be traced, they 
strutted, puffed, and plied their screaming instru- 
ments, each playing his own favourite tune with 
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such a din, that if an Italian musician had lain 
buried within ten miles of them, he must have 
risen from the dead to run out of hearing. 

The Chieftains meanwhile had assembled in close 
conclave in the great hall of the castle. Among 
them were the persons of the greatest consequence 
in the Highlands, some of them attracted by zeal 
for the royal cause, and many by aversion to that 
severe and general domination which the Marquis 
of Argyle, since his rising to such influence in the 
state, had exercised over his Highland neighbours. 
That statesman, indeed, though possessed of consid- 
erable abilities, and great power, had failings, which 
rendered him unpopular among the Highland chiefs. 
The devotion which he professed was of a morose 
and fanatical character; his ambition appeared to be 
insatiable, and inferior chiefs complained of his want 
of bounty and liberality. Add to this, that although 
a Highlander, and of a family distinguished for val- 
our before and since, Gillespie Grumach! (which, 
from an obliquity in his eyes, was the personal dis- 
tinction he bore in the Highlands, where titles of 
rank are unknown) was suspected of being a better 
man in the cabinet than in the field. He and his 
tribe were particularly obnoxious to the M‘Donalds 
and the M‘Leans, two numerous septs, who, though 
disunited by ancient feuds, agreed in an intense 
dislike to the Campbells, or, as they were called, 
the Children of Diarmid. 

For some time the assembled Chiefs remained 
silent, until some one should open the business of 
the meeting. At length one of the most powerful 
of them commenced the diet by saying, — “We 
have been summoned hither, M‘Aulay, to consult 


2 Grumach, — ill-favoured. 
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of weighty matters concerning the King’s affairs, 
and those of the state; and we crave to know by 
whom they are to be explained to us?” 

M‘Aulay, whose strength did not lie in oratory, 
intimated his wish that Lord Menteith should open 
the business of the council. With great modesty, 
and at the same time with spirit, that young lord 
said, “ he wished what he was about to propose had 
come from some person of better known and more 
established character. Since, however, it lay with 
him to be spokesman, he had to state to the Chiefs 
assembled, that those who wished ‘to throw off the 
base yoke which fanaticism had endeavoured to 
wreath round their necks, had not a moment to lose. 
The Covenanters,” he said, “after having twice 
made war upon their sovereign, and having extorted 
from him every request, reasonable or unreasonable, 
which they thought proper to demand — after their 
Chiefs had been loaded with dignities and favours 
—after having publicly declared, when his Majesty, 
after a gracious visit to the land of his nativity, 
was upon his return to England, that he returned 
a contented king from a contented people, — after 
all this, and without even the pretext for a national 
erievance, the same men have, upon doubts and 
suspicions, equally dishonourable to the King, and 
groundless in themselves, detached a strong army 
to assist his rebels in England, in a quarrel with 
which Scotland had no more to do than she has 
with the wars in Germany. It was well,” he said, 
“that the eagerness with which this treasonable 
purpose was pursued, had blinded the junta who 
now usurped the government of Scotland to the 
risk which they were about to incur. The army 
which they had dispatched to England under old 
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Leven comprehended their veteran soldiers, the 
strength of those armies which had been levied in 
Scotland during the two former wars” 

Here Captain Dalgetty endeavoured to rise, for 
the purpose of explaining how many veteran officers, 
trained in the German wars, were, to his certain 
knowledge, in the army of the Earl of Leven. But 
Allan M‘Aulay holding him down in his seat with 
one hand, pressed the fore-finger of the other upon 
his own lips, and, though with some difficulty, pre- 
vented his interference. Captain Dalgetty looked 
upon him with a very scornful and indignant 
air, by which the other’s gravity was in no way 
moved, and Lord Menteith proceeded without farther 
interruption. 

“The moment,’ he said, “was most favourable 
for all true-hearted and loyal Scotchmen to show, 
that the reproach their country had lately under- 
gone arose from the selfish ambition of a few tur- 
bulent and seditious men, joined to the absurd 
fanaticism which, disseminated from five hundred 
pulpits, had spread like a land-flood over the Low- 
lands of Scotland. He had letters from the Mar- 
quis of Huntly in the north, which he should show 
to the Chiefs separately. That nobleman, equally 
loyal and powerful, was determined to exert his 
utmost energy in the common cause, and the power- 
ful Earl of Seaforth was prepared to join the same 
standard. From the Earl of Airly, and the Ogil- 
vies in Angusshire, he had had communications 
equally decided ; and there was no doubt that these, 
who, with the Hays, Leiths, Burnets, and other 
loyal gentlemen, would be soon on horseback, would 
form a body far more than sufficient to overawe the 
northern Covenanters, who had already experienced 
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their valour in the well-known rout which was 
popularly termed the Trot of Turiff. (d) South of 
Forth and Tay,” he said, “the King had many 
friends, who, oppressed by enforced oaths, compul- 
satory levies, heavy taxes, unjustly imposed and 
unequally levied, by the tyranny of the Committee 
of Estates, and the inquisitorial insolence of the 
Presbyterian divines, waited but the waving of the 
royal banner to take up arms. Douglas, Traquair, 
Roxburgh, Hume, all friendly to the royal cause, 
would counterbalance,” he said, “the covenanting 
interest in the south; and two gentlemen, of name 
and quality, here present, from the north of Eng- 
Jand, would answer for the zeal of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Northumberland. Against so 
many gallant gentlemen the southern Covenanters 
could but arm raw levies; the Whigamores of the 
western shires, and the ploughmen and mechanics 
of the Low-country. For the West Highlands, he 
knew no interest which the Covenanters possessed 
there, except that of one individual, as well known 
as he was odious. But was there a single man, who, 
on casting his eye round this hall, and recognising 
the power, the gallantry, and the dignity of the 
chiefs assembled, could entertain a moment’s doubt 
of their success against the utmost force which Gil- 
lespie Grumach could collect against them? He 
had only farther to add, that considerable funds, 
both of money and ammunition, had been provided 
for the army ” — (Here Dalgetty pricked up his ears) 
—‘‘that officers of ability and experience in the 
foreign wars, one of whom was now present,” (the 
Captain drew himself up, and looked round,) “had 
engaged to train such levies as might require to be 
disciplined ; — and that a numerous body of auxil- 
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iary forces from Ireland, having been detached from 
the Earl of Antrim, from Ulster, had successfully 
accomplished their descent upon the main land, and, 
with the assistance of Clanranald’s people, having 
taken and fortified the Castle of Mingarry, in spite 
of Argyle’s attempts to intercept them, were in full 
march to this place of rendezvous. It only re- 
mained,” he said, “that the noble Chiefs assembled, 
laying aside every lesser consideration, should unite, 
heart and hand, in the common cause; send the 
fiery cross through their clans, in order to collect 
their utmost force, and form their junction with 
such celerity as to leave the enemy no time, either 
for preparation, or recovery from the panic which 
would spread at the first sound of their pibroch. 
He himself,” he said, “though neither among the 
richest nor the most powerful of the Scottish no- 
bility, felt that he had to support the dignity of an 
ancient and honourable house, the independence of 
an ancient and honourable nation, and to that cause 
he was determined to devote both life and fortune. 
If those who were more powerful were equally 
prompt, he trusted they would deserve the thanks 
of their King, and the gratitude of posterity.” 

Loud applause followed this speech of Lord Men- 
teith, and testified the general acquiescence of all 
present in the sentiments which he had expressed ; 
but when the shout had died away, the assembled 
Chiefs continued to gaze upon each other as if 
something yet remained to be settled. After some 
whispers among themselves, an aged man, whom 
his grey hairs rendered respectable, although he 
was not of the highest order of Chiefs, replied to 
what had been said. 

“Thane of Menteith,” he said, “you have well 
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spoken; nor is there one of us in whose bosom the 
same sentiments do not burn like fire. But it is 
not strength alone that wins the fight; it is the 
head of the commander, as well as the arm of the 
soldier, that brings victory. I ask of you who is to 
raise and sustain the banner under which we are 
invited to rise and muster ourselves? Will it be 
expected that we should risk our children, and the 
flower of our kinsmen, ere we know to whose gui- 
dance they are to be intrusted? This were lead- 
ing those to slaughter, whom, by the laws of God 
and man, it is our duty to protect. Where is the 
royal commission, under which the lieges are to be 
convocated in arms? Simple and rude as we may 
be deemed, we know something of the established 
rules of war, as well as of the laws of our country ; 
nor will we arm ourselves against the general peace 
of Scotland, unless by the express commands of the 
King, and under a leader fit to command such men 
as are here assembled.” 

“Where would you find such a leader,” said an- 
other Chief, starting up, “saving the representative 
of the Lord of the Isles, entitled by birth and heredi- 
tary descent to lead forth the array of every clan of 
the Highlands; and where is that dignity lodged, 
save in the house of Vich Alister More ?”’ 

“T acknowledge,” said another Chief, eagerly in- 
terrupting the speaker, “ the truth in what has been 
first said, but not the inference. If Vich Alister 
More desires to be held representative of the Lord 
of the Isles, let him first show his blood is redder 
than mine.” 

“That is soon tried,” said Vich Alister More, lay- 
ing his hand upon the basket hilt of his claymore. 
Lord Menteith threw himself between them, en- 
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treating and imploring each to remember that the 
interests of Scotland, the liberty of their country, 
and the cause of their King, ought to be superior in 
their eyes to any personal disputes respecting de- 
scent, rank, and precedence. Several of the High- 
land Chiefs, who had no desire to admit the claims 
of either chieftain, interfered to the same purpose, 
and none with more emphasis than the celebrated 
Evan Dhu. 

“J have come from my lakes,” he said, “as a 
stream descends from the hills, not to turn again, 
but to accomplish my course. It is not by looking 
back to our own pretensions that we shall serve 
Scotland or King Charles. My voice shall be for 
that general whom the King shall name, who will 
doubtless possess those qualities which are neces- 
sary to command men lke us. High-born he must 
be, or we shall lose our rank in obeying him — wise 
and skilful, or we shall endanger the safety of our 
people — bravest among the brave, or we shall peril 
our own honour — temperate, firm, and manly, to 
keep us united. Such is the man that must com- 
mand us. Are you prepared, Thane of Menteith, to 
say where such a general is to be found?” 

“There is but ong,” said Allan M‘Aulay; “and 
here,” he said, laying his hand upon the shoulder of 
Anderson, who stood behind Lord Menteith, “here 
he stands!” 

The general surprise of the meeting was expressed 
by an impatient murmur; when Anderson, throw- 
ing back the cloak in which his face was muffled, 
and stepping forward, spoke thus: —“I did not 
long intend to be a silent spectator of this interest- 
ing scene, although my hasty friend has obliged me 
to disclose myself somewhat sooner than was my 
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intention. Whether I deserve the honour reposed 
in me by this parchment will best appear from what 
I shall be able to do for the King’s service. It isa 
commission, under the great seal, to James Graham, 
Earl of Montrose, to command those forces which 
are to be assembled for the service of his Majesty in 
this kingdom.” 

A loud shout of approbation burst from the as- 
sembly. There was, in fact, no other person to 
whom, in point of rank, these proud mountaineers 
would have been disposed to submit. His inveterate 
and hereditary hostility to the Marquis of Argyle 
insured his engaging in the war with sufficient 
energy, while his well-known military talents, and 
his tried valour, afforded every hope of his bringing 
it to a favourable conclusion. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Our plot is a good plot as ever was laid; our friends true and 
constant: a good plot, good friends, and full of expectation: an 


excellent plot, very good friends. 
Henry IV. Part I. 


No sooner had the general acclamation of joyful sur- 
prise subsided, than silence was eagerly demanded 
for reading the royal commission ; and the bonnets, 
which hitherto each Chief had worn, probably be- 
cause unwilling to be the first to uncover, were now 
at once vailed in honour of the royal warrant. It was 
couched in the most full and ample terms, authoriz- 
ing the Earl of Montrose to assemble the subjects in 
arms, for the putting down the present rebellion, 
which divers traitors and seditious persons had levied 
against the King, to the manifest forfaulture, as it 
stated, of their allegiance, and to the breach of the 
pacification between the two kingdoms. It enjoined 
all subordinate authorities to be obedient and assist- 
ing to Montrose in his enterprise; gave him the 
power of making ordinances and proclamations, pun- 
ishing misdemeanours, pardoning criminals, placing 
and displacing governors and commanders. In fine, 
it was as large and full a commission as any with 
which a prince could intrust a subject. As soon as 
it was finished, a shout burst from the assembled 
Chiefs, in testimony of their ready submission to 
the will of their sovereign. Not contented with 
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generally thanking them for a reception so favour- 
able, Montrose hastened to address himself to indi- 
viduals. The most important Chiefs had already 
been long personally known to him, but even to 
those of inferior consequence he now introduced 
himself, and by the acquaintance he displayed with 
their peculiar designations, and the circumstances 
and history of their clans, he showed how long he 
must have studied the character of the mountain- 
eers, and prepared himself for such a situation as he 
now held. 

While he was engaged in these acts of courtesy, 
his graceful manner, expressive features, and dig- 
nity of deportment, made a singular contrast with 
the coarseness and meanness of his dress. Montrose 
possessed that sort of form and face, in which the 
beholder, at the first glance, sees nothing extraor- 
dinary, but of which the interest becomes more im- 
pressive the longer we gaze upon them. His stature 
was very little above the middle size, but in person 
he was uncommonly well-built, and capable both of 
exerting great force, and enduring much fatigue. 
In fact, he enjoyed a constitution of iron, without 
which he could not have sustained the trials of his 
extraordinary campaigns, through all of which he 
subjected himself to the hardships of the meanest 
soldier. He was perfect in all exercises, whether 
peaceful or martial, and possessed, of course, that 
eraceful ease of deportment proper to those to whom 
habit has rendered all postures easy. 

His long brown hair, according to the custom of 
men of quality among the Royalists, was parted on 
the top of his head, and trained to hang down on 
each side in curled locks, one of which, descending 
two or three inches lower than the others, intimated 
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Montrose’s compliance with that fashion against 
which it pleased Mr. Prynne, the puritan, to write 
a treatise, entitled, “The Unloveliness of Love- 
locks.” The features which these tresses enclosed, 
were of that kind which derive their interest from 
the character of the man, rather than from the 
regularity of their form. But a high nose, a full, 
decided, well-opened, quick grey eye, and a sanguine 
complexion, made amends for some coarseness and 
irregularity in the subordinate parts of the face; 
so that, altogether, Montrose might be termed 
rather a handsome, than a hard-featured man. But 
those who saw him when his soul looked through 
those eyes with all the energy and fire of genius 
’ —those who heard him speak with the authority 
of talent, and the eloquence of nature, were im- 
pressed with an opinion even of his external form, 
more enthusiastically favourable than the portraits 
which still survive would entitle us to ascribe to it. 
Such, at least, was the impression he made upon the 
assembled Chiefs of the mountaineers, over whom, 
as upon all persons in their state of society, personal 
appearance has no small influence. 

In the discussions which followed his discover- 
ing himself, Montrose explained the various risks 
which he had run in his present undertaking. His 
first attempt had been to assemble a body of loyal- 
ists in the north of England, who, in obedience to 
the orders of the Marquis of Newcastle, he expected 
would have marched into Scotland; but the dis- 
inclination of the English to cross the Border, and 
the delay of the Earl of Antrim, who was to have 
landed in the Solway Frith with his Irish aymy, 
prevented his executing this design. Other plans 
having in like manner failed, he stated that he 
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found himself under the necessity of assuming a 
disguise to render his passage secure through the 
Lowlands, in which he had been kindly assisted by 
his kinsman of Menteith. By what means Allan 
M‘Aulay had come to know him, he could not pre- 
tend toexplain. Those who knew Allan’s prophetic 
pretensions, smiled mysteriously ; but he himself 
only replied, that “the Earl of Montrose need not 
be surprised if he was known to thousands, of 
whom he himself could retain no memory.” 

“ By the honour of a cavalier,” said Captain Dal- 
getty, finding at length an opportunity to thrust 
in his word, “I am proud and happy in having an 
opportunity of drawing a sword under your lord- 
ship’s command; and I do forgive all grudge, male- 
content, and malice of my heart, to Mr. Allan 
M‘Aulay, for having thrust me down to the lowest 
seat of the board yestreen. Certes, he hath this day 
spoken so like a man having full command of his 
senses, that I had resolved in my secret purpose 
that he was no way entitled to claim the privilege 
of insanity. But since I was only postponed to a 
noble earl, my future commander-in-chief, I do, be- 
fore you all, recognise the justice of the preference, 
and heartily salute Allan as one who is to be his 
bon-camarado.” 

Having made this speech, which was little un- 
derstood or attended to, without putting off his 
military glove, he seized on Allan’s hand, and 
began to shake it with violence, which Allan, with 
a gripe like a smith’s vice, returned with such force, 
as to drive the iron splents of the gauntlet into the 
hand of the wearer. 

Captain Dalgetty might have construed this into 
a new affront, had not his attention, as he stood 
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blowing and shaking the injured member, been sud- 
denly called by Montrose himself. 

“Hear this news,’ he said, “Captain Dalgetty 
—TI should say Major Dalgetty, — the Irish, who 
are to profit by your military experience, are now 
within a few leagues of us.” 

“Our deer-stalkers,” said Angus M‘Aulay, “who 
were abroad to bring in venison for this honourable 
party, have heard of a band of strangers, speak- 
ing neither Saxon nor pure Gaelic, and with diffi- 
culty making themselves understood by the people 
of the country, who are marching this way in arms, 
under the leading, it is said, of Alaster M‘Donald, 
who is commonly called Young: Colkitto.” 

“These must be our men,” said Montrose; “ we 
must hasten to send messengers forward, both to 
act as guides and to relieve their wants.” 

“The last,” said Angus M‘Aulay, “ will be no easy 
matter; for | am informed, that, excepting muskets 
and a very little ammunition, they want every thing 
that soldiers should have; and they are particularly 
deficient in money, in shoes, and in raiment.” 

“There is at least no use in saying so,” said 
Montrose, “in so loud a tone. The puritan weavers 
of Glasgow shall provide them plenty of broad-cloth, 
when we make a descent from the Highlands; and 
if the ministers could formerly preach the old 
women of the Scottish boroughs out of their webs 
of napery, to make tents to the fellows on Dunse 
Law, I will try whether I have not a little interest 
both to make these godly dames renew their pa- 
triotic gift, and the prick-eared knaves, their hus- 
bands, open their purses.” 

i The Covenanters encamped on Dunse Law, during the 
troubles of 1639. 
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“And respecting arms,” said Captain Dalgetty, 
“if your lordship will permit an old cavalier to 
speak his mind, so that the one-third have muskets, 
my darling weapon would be the pike for the re- 
mainder, whether for resisting a charge of horse, 
or for breaking the infantry. A common smith 
will make a hundred pike-heads in a day; here is 
plenty of wood for shafts; and I will uphold, that, 
according to the best usages of war, a strong bat- 
talion of pikes, drawn up in the fashion of the Lion 
of the North, the immortal Gustavus, would beat 
the Macedonian phalanx, of which I used to read 
in the Mareschal-College, when I studied in the 
ancient town of Bon-accord; and further, I will 
venture to predicate” 

The Captain’s lecture upon tactics was here sud- 
denly interrupted by Allan M‘Aulay, who said, 
hastily, — “ Room for an unexpected and unwelcome 
guest!” 

At the same moment, the door of the hall opened, 
and a grey-haired man, of a very stately appear- 
ance, presented himself to the assembly. There 
was much dignity, and even authority, in his 
manner. His stature was above the common size, 
and his looks such as were used to command. 
He cast a severe, and almost stern glance upon 
the assembly of Chiefs. Those of the higher 
_rank among them returned it with scornful in- 
difference; but some of the western gentlemen of 
inferior power, looked as if they wished themselves 
alsewhere. 

“To which of this assembly,” said the stranger, 
“am I to address myself as leader? or have you not 
fixed upon the person who is to hold an office at 
least as perilous as it is honourable?” 
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“ Address yourself to me, Sir Duncan Campbell,’ ‘< 
said Montrose, stepping forward. 

“To you!” said Sir Duncan Campbell, with 
some scorn. - 

“ Yes, —to me,” repeated Montrose, — “to the 
Earl of Montrose, if you have forgot him.” 

“T should now, at least,” said Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell, “have had some difficulty in recognising him 
in the disguise of a groom. — And yet I might have 
guessed that no evil influence inferior to your lord- 
ship’s, distinguished as one who troubles Israel,. 
could have collected together this rash assembly of 
misguided persons.” 

“YT will answer unto you,” said Montrose, “in 
the manner of your own Puritans. I have not 
troubled Israel, but thou and thy father’s house. 
But let us leave an altercation, which is of little 
consequence but to ourselves, and hear the tidings 
you have brought from your Chief of Argyle ; for I 
must conclude that it is in his name that you have 
come to this meeting.” 

“It is in the name of the Marquis of Argyle,” 
said Sir Duncan Campbell,—“in the name of the 
Scottish Convention of Estates, that I demand to 
know the meaning of this singular convocation. If 
it is designed to disturb the peace of the country, 
it were but acting like neighbours, and men of hon- 
our, to give us some intimation to stand upon our 
guard.” 

“Tt is a singular, and new state of affairs in Scot- 
land,” said Montrose, turning from Sir Duncan 
Campbell to the assembly, “when Scottish men of 
rank and family cannot meet in the house of a com- 
mon friend without an inquisitorial visit and de- 
mand, on the part of our rulers, to know the sub- 
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ject of our conference. Methinks our ancestors © 
were accustomed to hold Highland huntings, or 
other purposes of meeting, without asking the leave 
either of the great M‘Callum More himself, or any 
of his emissaries or dependents.” 

“The times have been such in Scotland,” an- 
swered one of the Western Chiefs, “and such they 
will again be, when the intruders on our ancient 
possessions are again reduced to be Lairds of 
Lochow, instead of overspreading us like a band of 
devouring locusts.” 

«Am I to understand, then,” said Sir Duncan, 
“that it is against my name alone that these pre- 
parations are directed? or are the race of Diarmid 
only to be sufferers in common with the whole of 
the peaceful and orderly inhabitants of Scotland?” 

“JT would ask,” said a wild-looking Chief, start- 
ing hastily up, “one question of the Knight of Ar- 
denvohr, ere he proceeds farther in his daring 
catechism. — Has he brought more than. one hfe to 
this castle, that he ventures to intrude among us 
for the purposes of insult?” 

“Gentlemen,’ said Montrose, “let me implore 
your patience; a messenger who comes among us 
tor the purpose of embassy, is entitled to freedom 
of speech, and a safe-conduct. And since Sir Dun- 
can Campbell is so pressing, I care not if I inform 
him, for his guidance, that he is in an assembly of 
the King’s loyal subjects, convoked by me, in his 
Majesty’s name and authority, and as empowered 
by his Majesty’s royal commission.” 

“We are to have, then, I presume,” said Sir 
Duncan Campbell, “a civil war in all its forms? I 
have been too long a soldier to view its approach 
with anxiety; but it would have been for my Lord 
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of Montrose’s honour, if, in this matter, he had con- 
sulted his own ambition less, and the peace of the 
country more.” 

“Those consulted their own ambition and self- 
interest, Sir Duncan,” answered Montrose, “who 
brought the country to the pass in which it now 
stands, and rendered necessary the sharp remedies 
which we are now reluctantly about to use.” 

“And what rank among these self-seekers,” said 
Sir Duncan Campbell, “shall we assign to a noble 
Earl, so violently attached to the Covenant, that 
he was the first, in 1639, to cross the Tyne, wading 
middle deep at the head of his regiment, to charge 
the royal forces? It was the same, I think, who 
imposed the Covenant upon the burgesses and 
colleges of Aberdeen, at the point of sword and 
pike.” 

“T understand your sneer, Sir Duncan,” said 
Montrose, temperately ; “and I can only add, that 
if sincere repentance can make amends for youth- 
ful error, and for yielding to the artful representa- 
tion of ambitious hypocrites, I shall be pardoned 
for the crimes with which you taunt me. I will at 
least endeavour to deserve forgiveness, for I am 
here, with my sword in my hand, willing to spend 
the best blood of my body to make amends for my 
error; and mortal man can do no more.” 

“Well, my lord,” said Sir Duncan, “I shall be 
sorry to carry back this language to the Marquis 
of Argyle. I had it in farther charge from the 
Marquis, that, to prevent the bloody feuds which 
must necessarily follow a Highland war, his lord- 
ship will be contented if terms of truce could be 
arranged to the north of the Highland line, as there 
is ground enough in Scotland to fight upon, with- 
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out neighbours destroying each other’s families and 
inheritances.” 

“Tt is a peaceful proposal,” said Montrose, smil- 
ing, “such as it should be, coming from one whose 
personal actions have always been more peaceful 
than his measures. Yet, if the terms of such a 
truce could be equally fixed, and if we can obtain 
security, — for that, Sir Duncan, is indispensable, — 
that your Marquis will observe these terms with 
strict fidelity, I, for my part, should be content to 
leave peace behind us, since we must needs carry 
war before us. But, Sir Duncan, you are too old 
and experienced a soldier for us to permit you to 
remain in our leaguer, and witness our proceed- 
ings; we shall therefore, when you have refreshed 
yourself, recommend your speedy return to Inver- 
ary, and we shall send with you a gentleman on 
our part to adjust the terms of the Highland armis- 
tice, in case the Marquis shall be found serious in 
proposing such a measure.” Sir Duncan Campbell 
assented by a bow. 

“My Lord of Menteith,” comeneed Montrose, 
“ will you have the goodness to attend Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Ardenvohr, while we determine who 
shall return with him to his Chief? M‘Aulay will 
permit us to request that he be entertained with 
suitable hospitality.” 

“T will give orders for that,” said Allan M‘Au- 
lay, rising and coming forward. “I love Sir Dun- 
can Campbell ; we have been joint sufferers in 
former days, and I do not forget it now.” 

“My Lord of Menteith,” said Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell, “I am grieved to see you, at your early age, 
engaged in such desperate and rebellious courses.” 

“T am young,” answered Menteith, “yet old 
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enough to distinguish between right and wrong, 
between loyalty and rebellion; and the sooner a 
good course is begun, the longer and the better 
have I a chance of running it.” 

“ And you too, my friend, Allan M‘Aulay,” said 
Sir Duncan, taking his hand, “must we also call 
each other enemies, that have been so often allied 
against a common foe?” Then turning round to 
the meeting, he said, “ Farewell, gentlemen ; there 
are so many of you to whom I wish well, that your 
rejection of all terms of mediation gives me deep 
affliction. May Heaven,” he said, looking upwards, 
“judge between our motives, and those of the 
movers of this civil commotion!” 

“Amen,” said. Montrose; “to that tribunal we 
all submit us.” 

Sir Duncan Campbell left the hall, accompanied 
by Allan M‘Aulay and Lord Menteith. “There 
goes a true-bred Campbell,” said Montrose, as the 
envoy departed, “for they are ever fair and false.” 

“Pardon me, my lord,” said Evan Dhu; “here- 
ditary enemy as I am to their name, I have ever 
found the Knight of Ardenvohr brave in war, hon- 
est in peace, and true in council.” 

“Of his own disposition,” said Montrose, “such 
he is undoubtedly; but he now acts as the organ 
or mouth-piece of his Chief, the Marquis, the falsest 
man that ever drew breath. And, M‘Aulay,” he 
continued in a whisper to his host, ‘lest he should 
make some impression upon the inexperience of 
Menteith, or the singular disposition of your bro- 
ther, you had better send music into their chamber, 
to prevent his inveigling them into any private 
conference.” 

“The devil a musician have I,” answered M‘Au- 
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lay, “excepting the piper, who has nearly broke 
his wind by an ambitious contention for superiority 
with three of his own craft; but I can send Annot 
Lyle and her harp.” And he left the apartment 
to give orders accordingly. 

Meanwhile a warm discussion took place, who 
should undertake the perilous task of returning with 
Sir Duncan to Inverary. To the higher dignitaries, 
accustomed to consider themselves upon an equality 
even with M‘Callum More, this was an office not 
to be proposed; unto others who could not plead 
the same excuse, it was altogether unacceptable. 
One would have thought Inverary had been the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, the inferior chiefs 
showed such reluctance to approach it. After a 
considerable hesitation, the plain reason was at 
length spoken out, namely, that whatever High- 
lander should undertake an office so distasteful to 
M‘Callum More, he would be sure to treasure the 
offence in his remembrance, and one day or other 
to make him bitterly repent of it. 

In this dilemma, Montrose, who considered the 
proposed armistice as a mere stratagem on the part 
of Argyle, although he had not ventured bluntly 
to reject it in presence of those whom it concerned 
so nearly, resolved to impose the danger and dig- 
nity upon Captain Dalgetty, who had neither clan 
nor estate in the Highlands upon which the wrath 
of Argyle could wreak itself. 

“But I have a neck though,” said Dalgetty, 
bluntly ; “and what if he chooses to avenge him- 
self upon that? JI have known a case where an 
honourable ambassador has been hanged as a spy 
before now. Neither did the Romans use ambassa- 
dors much more mercifully at the siege of Capua 
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although I read that they only cut off their hands 
and noses, put out their eyes, and suffered them to 
depart in peace.” 

“By my honour, Captain Dalgetty,” said Mon- 
trose, “should the Marquis, contrary to the rules 
of war, dare to practise any atrocity against you, 
you may depend upon my taking such signal ven- 
geance that all Scotland shall ring of it.” 

“That will do but little for Dalgetty,” returned 
the Captain; “but corragio! as the Spaniard says. 
With the Land of Promise full in view, the Moor 
of Drumthwacket, mea paupera regna, as we said 
at Mareschal-College, I will not refuse your Ex- 
cellency’s commission, being conscious it becomes 
a cavalier of honour to obey his commander’s orders, 
in defiance both of gibbet and sword.” 

“Gallantly resolved,’ said Montrose; “and if 
you will come apart with me, I will furnish you 
with the conditions to be laid before M‘Callum 
More, upon which we are willing to grant him a 
truce for his Highland dominions.” 

With these we need not trouble our readers. 
They were of an evasive nature, calculated to meet 
a proposal which Montrose considered to have been 
made only for the purpose of gaining time. When 
he had put Captain Dalgetty in complete posses- 
sion of his instructions, and when that worthy, 
making his military obeisance, was near the door 
of his apartment, Montrose made him a sign to 
return. 

*«“T presume,” said he, “I need not remind an 
officer who has served under the great Gustavus, 
that a little more is required of a person sent with 
a flag of truce than mere discharge of his instruc- 
tions, and that his general will expect from him, on 
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his return, some account of the state of the ene- 
my’s affairs, as far as they come under his observa- 
tion. In short, Captain Dalgetty, you must be un 
pew clair-voyant.” 

“Ah ha! your Excellency,” said the Captain, 
twisting his hard features into an inimitable expres- 
sion of cunning and intelligence, “if they do not 
put my head in a poke, which I have known prac- 
tised upon honourable soldados who have been sus- 
pected to come upon such errands as the present, 
your Excellency may rely on a preceese narration of 
whatever Dugald Dalgetty shall hear or see, were it 
even how many turns of tune there are in M‘Cal- 
lum More’s pibroch, or how many checks in the sett 
of his plaid and trews.” 

“nough,” answered Montrose; “farewell, Cap- 
tain Dalgetty: and as they say that a lady’s mind 
is always expressed in her postscript, so 1 would 
have you think that the most important part of 
your commission lies in what I have last said to 
you.” 

Dalgetty once more grinned intelligence, and 
withdrew to victual his charger and himself, for the 
fatigues of his approaching mission. 

At the door of the stable, — for Gustavus always 
claimed his first care, — he met Angus M‘Aulay and 
Sir Miles Musgrave, who had been looking at his 
horse ; and, after praising his points and carriage, 
both united in strongly dissuading the Captain from 
taking an animal of such value with him upon his 
present very fatiguing journey. 

Angus painted in the most alarming colours the 
roads, or rather wild tracks, by which it would be 
necessary for him to travel into Argyleshire, and 
the wretched huts or bothies where he would be 
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condemned to pass the night, and where no forage 
could be procured for his horse, unless he could eat 
the stumps of old heather. In short, he pronounced 
it absolutely impossible, that, after undertaking such 
a pilgrimage, the animal could be in any case for 
military service. The Englishman strongly con- 
firmed all that Angus had said, and gave himself, 
body and soul, to the devil, if he thought it was not 
an act little short of absolute murder to carry a 
horse worth a farthing into such a waste and inhos- 
pitable desert. Captain Dalgetty for an instant 
looked steadily, first at one of the gentlemen and 
next at the other, and then asked them, as ifin a 
state of indecision, what they would advise him to 
do with Gustavus under such circumstances. 

“By the hand of my father, my dear friend,” 
answered M‘Aulay, “if you leave the beast in my 
keeping, you may rely on his being fed and sorted 
according to his worth and quality, and that upon 
your happy return, you will find him as sleek as an 
onion boiled in butter.” 

' “Or,” said Sir Miles Musgrave, “if this worthy 
cavalier chooses to part with his charger for a rea- 
sonable sum, I have some part of the silver candle- 
sticks still dancing the heys in my purse, which I 
shall be very willing to transfer to his.” 

“Tn brief, mine honourable friends,” said Captain 
Dalgetty, again eyeing them both with an air of 
comic penetration, “I find it would not be altoge- 
ther unacceptable to either ,of you, to have some 
token to remember the old soldier by, in case it 
shall please M‘Callum More to hang him up at the 
gate of his own castle. And doubtless it would be 
no small satisfaction to me, in such an event, that 
a noble and loyal cavalier like Sir Miles Musgrave, 
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or a worthy and hospitable chieftain like our excel. 
lent landlord, should act as my executor.” 

Both hastened to protest that they had no such 
object, and insisted again upon the impassable char- 
acter of the Highland paths. Angus M‘Aulay 
mumbled over a number of hard Gaelic names, de- 
scriptive of the difficult passes, precipices, corries, 
and beals, through which he said the road lay to 
Inverary, when old Donald, who had now entered, 
sanctioned his master’s account of these difficulties, 
by holding up his hands, and elevating his eyes, and 
shaking his head, at every guttural which M‘Aulay 
pronounced. But all this did not move the inflex- 
ible Captain. 

“My worthy friends,” said he, “Gustavus is not 
new to the dangers of travelling, and the mountains 
of Bohemia; and (no disparagement to the beals and 
corries Mr. Angus is pleased to mention, and of 
which Sir Miles, who never saw them, confirms the 
horrors,) these mountains may compete with the 
vilest roads in Europe. In fact, my horse hath 
a most excellent and social quality; for although 
he cannot pledge in my cup, yet we share our loaf 
between us, (e) and it will be hard if he suffers famine 
where cakes or bannocks are to be found. And, to 
cut, this matter short, I beseech you, my good 
friends, to observe the state of Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell’s palfrey, which stands in that stall before us, 
fat and fair; and, in return for your anxiety on my 
account, I give you my honest asseveration, that 
while we travel the same road, both that palfrey 
and his rider shall lack for food before either Gus- 
tavus or J.” 

Having said this, he filled a large measure with 
corn, and walked up with it to his charger, who, 
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by his low whinnying neigh, his pricked ears, and 
his pawing, showed how close the alliance was be- 
twixt him and his rider. Nor did he taste his corn 
until he had returned his master’s caresses, by lick- 
ing his hands and face. After this interchange of 
greeting, the steed began to his provender with an 
eager dispatch, which showed old military habits ; 
and the master, after looking on the animal with 
great complacency for about five minutes, said, — 
“Much good may it do your honést heart, Gustavus ; 
— now must I go and lay in provant myself for the 
campaign.” 

He then departed, having first saluted the Eng- 
lishman and Angus M‘Aulay, who remained look- 
ing at each other for some time in silence, and then 
burst out into a fit of laughter. 

“That fellow,” said Sir Miles Musgrave, “is 
formed to go through the world.” 

“T shall think so too,” said M‘Aulay, “if he can 
slip through M‘Callum More’s fingers as easily as 
he has done through ours.” 

“Do you think,” said the Englishman, “that the 
Marquis will not respect, in Captain Dalgetty’s 
person, the laws of civilized war ?” 

“No more than I would respect a Lowland pro- 
clamation,’ said Angus M/‘Aulay.—“ But come 
along, it is time I were returning to my guests.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


=. In a rebellion, 
When what’s not meet, but what must be, was law, 
Then were they chosen; in a better hour, 
Let what is meet be said it must be meet, 
And throw their power i’ the dust. 
Coriolanus. 


In a small apartment, remote from the rest of the 
guests assembled at the castle, Sir Duncan Campbell 
was presented with every species of refreshment, 
and respectfully attended by Lord Menteith, and 
by Allan M‘Aulay. His discourse with the latter 
turned upon a sort of hunting campaign, in which 
they had been engaged together against the Chil- 
dren of the Mist, with whom the Knight of Arden- 
vohr, as well as the M‘Aulays, had a deadly and 
irreconcilable feud. Sir Duncan, however, speedily 
endeavoured to lead back the conversation to the 
subject of his present errand to the castle of Darn- 
linvarach. 

“It grieved him to the very heart,” he said, “to 
see that friends and neighbours, who should stand 
shoulder to shoulder, were likely to be engaged 
hand to hand in a cause which so little concerned 
them. What signifies it,” he said,“to the High- 
land Chiefs, whether King or Parliament got up- 
permost? Were it not better to let them settle 
their own differences without interference, while 
the Chiefs, in the meantime, took the opportunity 
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of establishing their own authority in a manner not 
to be called in question hereafter by either King or 
Parliament?” He reminded Allan M‘Aulay that 
the measures taken in the last reign to settle the 
peace, as was alleged, of the Highlands, were in fact 
levelled at the patriarchal power of the Chieftains; 
and he mentioned the celebrated settlement of the 
Fife Undertakers, as they were called, in the Lewis, 
as part of a deliberate plan, formed to introduce 
strangers among the Celtic tribes, to destroy by 
degrees their ancient customs and mode of govern- 
ment, and to despoil them of the inheritance of 
their fathers! “And yet,” he continued, address- 
ing Allan, “it is for the purpose of giving despotic 
authority to the monarch by whom these designs 
have been nursed, that so many Highland Chiefs 
are upon the point of quarrelling with, and draw- 
ing the sword against, their neighbours, allies, and 
ancient confederates.” 

“It is to my brother,” said Allan, “it is to the 
eldest son of my father’s house, that the Knight of 
Ardenvohr must address these remonstrances. I 
am, indeed, the brother of Angus; but in being so, 
I am only the first of his clansmen, and bound to 
show an example to the others by my cheerful and 
ready obedience to his commands.” 

“The cause also,” said Lord Menteith, interpos- 

1 In the reign of James VI., an attempt of rather an extra- 
ordinary kind was made to civilize the extreme northern part 
of the Hebridean Archipelago. That monarch granted the 
property of the Island of Lewis, as if it had been an unknown 
and savage country, to a number of Lowland gentlemen, called 
undertakers, chiefly natives of the shire of Fife, that they might 
colonize and settle there. The enterprise was at first success- 
ful, but the natives of the island, MacLeods and MacKenzies, 
rose on the Lowland adventurers, and put most of them to the 
sword. 
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ing, “is far more general than Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell seems to suppose it. It is neither hmited to 
Saxon nor to Gael, to mountain nor to strath, to 
Highlands nor to Lowlands. The question is, if 
we will continue to be governed by the unlimited 
authority assumed by a set of persons in no respect 
superior to ourselves, instead of returning to the 
natural government of the Prince against whom 
they have rebelled. And respecting the interest 
of the Highlands in particular,” he added, “I crave 
Sir Duncan Campbell’s pardon for my plainness ; 
but it seems very clear to me, that the only effect 
produced by the present usurpation, will be the ag- 
grandisement of one overgrown clan at the expense 
of every independent Chief in the Highlands.” 

“T will not reply to you, my lord,” said Sir 
Duncan Campbell, “because I know your preju- 
dices, and from whom they are borrowed; yet you 
will pardon my saying, that being at the head of a 
rival branch of the House of Graham, I have both 
read of and known an Earl of Menteith, who would 
have disdained to have been tutored in politics, or 
to have been commanded in war, by an Earl of 
Montrose.” 

“You will find it in vain, Sir Duncan,” said Lord 
Menteith, haughtily, “to set my vanity in arms 
against my principles. The King gave my ances- 
tors their title and rank ; and these shall never pre- 
vent my acting, in the royal cause, under any one 
who is better qualified than myself to be a com- 
mander-in-chief. Least of all, shall any miserable 
jealousy prevent me from placing my hand and 
sword under the guidance of the bravest, the most 
loyal, the most heroic spirit among our Scottish 
nobility.” 
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“Pity,” said Sir Duncan Campbell, “that you 
cannot add to his panegyric the farther epithets of 
the most steady, and the most consistent. But I 
have no purpose of debating these points with you, 
my lord,” waving his hand, as if to avoid farther 
discussion; “the die is cast with you; allow me 
only to express my sorrow for the disastrous fate 
to which Angus M‘Aulay’s natural rashness, and 
your lordship’s influence, are dragging my gallant 
friend Allan here, with his father’s clan, and many 
a brave man besides.” 

“The die is cast for us all, Sir Duncan,” replied 
Allan, looking gloomy, and arguing on his own 
hypochondriac feelings; “the iron hand of destiny 
branded our fate upon our forehead long ere we 
could form a wish, or raise a finger in our own 
behalf. Were this otherwise, by what means does 
the Seer ascertain the future from those shadowy 
presages which haunt his waking and his sleeping 
eye? Nought can be foreseen but that which is 
certain to happen.” 

Sir Duncan Campbell was about to reply, and 
the darkest and most contested point of metaphy- 
sics might have been brought into discussion be- 
twixt two Highland disputants, when the door 
opened, and Annot Lyle, with her clairshach in her 
hand, entered the apartment. The freedom of a 
Highland maiden was in her step and in her eye; 
for, bred up in the closest intimacy with the Laird 
of M‘Aulay and his brother, with Lord Menteith, 
and other young men who frequented Darnlinva- 
rach, she possessed none of that timidity which a 
female, educated chiefly among her own sex, would 
either have felt, or thought necessary to assume, 
on an occasion like the present. 
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Her dress partook of the antique, for new fash- 
ions seldom penetrated into the Highlands, nor 
would they easily have found their way to a castle 
inhabited chiefly by men, whose sole occupation 
was war and the chase. Yet Annot’s garments 
were not only becoming, but even rich. Her open 
jacket, with a high collar, was composed of blue cloth, 
richly embroidered, and had silver clasps to fasten, 
when it pleased the wearer. Its sleeves, which 
were wide, came no lower than the elbow, and ter- 
minated in a golden fringe; under this upper coat, 
if it can be so termed, she wore an under dress of 
blue satin, also richly embroidered, but which was 
several shades lighter in colour than the upper gar- 
ment. The petticoat was formed of tartan silk, in 
the set, or pattern, of which the colour of blue 
ereatly predominated, so as to remove the tawdry 
effect too frequently produced in tartan, by the 
mixture and strong opposition of colours. An an- 
tique silver chain hung round her neck, and sup- 
ported the wrest, or key, with which she tuned her 
instrument. A small ruff rose above her collar, 
and was secured by a brooch of some value, an old 
keepsake from Lord Menteith. Her profusion of 
light hair almost hid her laughing eyes, while, 
with a smile and a blush, she mentioned that she 
had M‘Aulay’s directions to ask them if they chose 
music. Sir Duncan Campbell gazed with consider- 
able surprise and interest at the lovely apparition, 
which thus interrupted his debate with Allan 
M‘Aulay. ' 

“Can this,” he said to him in a whisper, “a crea- 
ture so beautiful and so elegant, be a domestic 
musician of your brother’s establishment ?” 

“By no means,” answered Allan, hastily, yet 
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with some hesitation ; “she is a a —near rela- 
tion of our family —and treated,” he added, more 


* firmly, “as an adopted daughter of our father’s 


house.” 

As he spoke thus, he arose from his seat, and — 
with that air of courtesy which every Highlander 
can assume when it suits him to practise it, he re- 
signed it to Annot, and offered to her, at the same 
time, whatever refreshments the table afforded, 
with an assiduity which was probably designed to 
give Sir Duncan an impression of her rank and con- 
sequence. If such was Allan’s purpose, however, it 
was unnecessary. Sir Duncan kept his eyes fixed 
upon Annot with an expression of much deeper 
interest than could have arisen from any impres- 
sion that she was a person of consequence. Annot 
even felt embarrassed under the old knight’s steady 
gaze; and it was not without considerable besita- 
tion, that, tuning her instrument, and receiving an 
assenting look from Lord Menteith and Allan, she 
executed the following ballad, which our friend, 
Mr. Secundus M‘Pherson, whose goodness we had 
before to acknowledge, has thus translated into the 
English tongue: 


THE ORPHAN MAID. 


November’s hail-cloud drifts away, 
November’s sunbeam wan 

Looks coldly on the castle grey, 
When forth comes Lady Anne. 


The orphan by the oak was set, 
Her arms, her feet, were bare, 
The hail-drops had not melted yet, 
Amid her raven hair. 

8 
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“ And, Dame,” she said, “by all the ties 
That child and mother know, 

Aid one who never knew these joys, 
Relieve an orphan’s woe.” 


The lady said, “ An orphan’s state 
Is hard and sad to bear; 

Yet worse the widow’d mother’s fate, 
Who mourns both lord and heir. 


‘Twelve times the rolling year has sped, 
Since, when from vengeance wild 

Of fierce Strathallan’s Chief I fled, 
Forth’s eddies whelm’d my child.” 


“Twelve times the year its course has born,” 
The wandering maid replied, 

‘Since fishers on St. Bridget’s morn 
Drew nets on Campsie side. 


“St. Bridget sent no scaly spoil ; — 
An infant, wellnigh dead, 

They saved, and rear’d in want and toi, 
To beg from you her bread.” 


That orphan maid the lady kiss’d — 
“ My husband’s looks you bear ; 
St. Bridget and her morn be bless’d ! 

You are his widow’s heir.” 


They’ve robed that maid, so poor and pale, 
In silk and sandals rare ; 

And pearls, for drops of frozen hail, 
Are glistening in her hair.! 


1 The admirers of pure Celtic antiquity, notwithstanding the 
elegance of the above translation, may be desirous to see a literal 
version from the original Gaelic, which we therefore subjoin; and 
have only to add, that the original is deposited with Mr. Jedediah 
Cleishbotham. 


Lirerat TRANSLATION, 


The hail-blast had drifted away upon the wings of the gale of 
autumn. The sun looked from between the clouds, pale as the 
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While the song proceeded, Lord Menteith ob- 
served, with some surprise, that it appeared to pro- 
duce a much deeper effect upon the mind of Sir 
Duncan Campbell, than he could possibly have an- 
ticipated from his age and character. He well knew 
that the Highlanders of that period possessed a much 
greater sensibility both for tale and song than was 
found among their Lowland neighbours; but even 
this, he thought, hardly accounted for the embar- 
rassment with which the old man withdrew his 
eyes from the songstress, as if unwilling to suffer 
them to rest on an object so interesting. Still less 


wounded hero who rears his head feebly on the heath when the roar 
of battle hath passed over him. 

Finele, the Lady of the Castle, came forth to see her maidens pass 
to the herds with their leglins.! 

There sat an orphan maiden beneath the old oak-tree of appoint- 
ment. The withered leaves fell around her, and her heart was more 
withered than they. 

The parent of the ice [poetically taken for the frost] still con- 
gealed the hail-drops in her hair ; they were like the specks of white 
ashes on the twisted boughs of the blackened and half-consumed oak 
that blazes in the hall. 

And the maiden said, “ Give me comfort, Lady, I am an orphan 
child.” And the Lady replied, “ How can I give that which I have 
not? Iam the widow of a slain lord,—the mother of a perished 
child. When I fled in my fear from the vengeance of my husband’s 
foe, our bark was overwhelmed in the tide, and my infant perished. 
This was on St. Bridget's morn, near the strong Lyns of Campsie. 
May ill luck light upon the day.” And the maiden answered, “ It 
was on St. Bridget’s morn, and twelve harvests before this time, 
that the fishermen of Campsie drew in their nets neither grilse nor 
salmon, but an infant half dead, who hath since lived in misery, 
and must die, unless she is now aided.” And the Lady answered, 
“ Blessed be Saint Bridget and her morn, for these are the dark 
eyes and the falcon look of my slain lord; and thine shall be the 
inheritance of his widow.” And she called for her waiting atten- 
dants, and she bade them clothe that maiden in silk, and in samite; 
and the pearls which they wove among her black tresses, were 
whiter than the frozen hail-drops. 


a 


1 Milk-pails. 
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was it to be expected, that features which expressed 
pride, stern common sense, and the austere habit of 
authority, should have been so much agitated by so 
trivial a circumstance. As the Chief’s brow became 
clouded, he drooped his large shaggy grey eyebrows 
until they almost concealed his eyes, on the lids of 
which something like a tear might be seen to glisten. 
He remained silent and fixed in the same posture for 
a minute or two, after the last note had ceased to vi- 
brate. He then raised his head, and having looked 
at Annot Lyle, as if purposing to speak to her, he as 
suddenly changed that purpose, and was about to 
address Allan, when the door opened, and the Lord 
of the Castle made his appearance. 


CHAPTER X. 


Dark on their journey lour’d the gloomy day, 

Wild were the hills, and doubtful grew the way; 
More dark, more gloomy, and more doubtful, show’d 
The mansion, which received them from the road. 


The Travellers, a Romance. 


Ancus M‘Au.ay was charged with a message which 
he seemed to find some difficulty in communicating; 
for it was not till after he had framed his speech 
several different ways, and blundered them all, that 
he succeeded in letting Sir Duncan Campbell know, 
that the cavalier who was to accompany him was 
waiting in readiness, and that all was prepared for 
his return to Inverary. Sir Duncan Campbell rose 
up very indignantly; the affront which this mes- 
sage implied immediately driving out of his recollec- 
tion the sensibility which had been awakened by the 
music. 

“TI little expected this,” he said, looking indig- 
nantly at Angus M‘Aulay. “I little thought that 
there was a Chief in the West Highlands, who, at 
the pleasure of a Saxon, would have bid the Knight 
of Ardenvohr leave his castle, when the sun was 
declining from the meridian, and ere the second 
cup had been filled. But farewell, sir, the food of 
a churl does not satisfy the appetite; when I next 
revisit Darlinvarach, it shall be with a naked sword 
in one hand, and a firebrand in the other.” 

“And if you so come,” said Angus, “I pledge 
myself to meet you fairly, though you brought five 
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hundred Campbells at your back, and to afford you 
and them such entertainment, that you shall not 
again complain of the hospitality of Darnlinvarach. ” 

“Threatened men,” said Sir Duncan, “live long. 
Your turn for gasconading, Laird of M‘Aulay, is 
too well known, that men of honour should regard 
your vaunts. To you, my lord, and to Allan, who 
have supplied the place of my churlish host, I leave 
my thanks.— And to you, pretty mistress,” he said, 
addressing Annot Lyle, “this httle token, for having 
opened a fountain which hath been dry for many 
a year.” So saying, he left the apartment, and 
commanded his attendants to be summoned. Angus 
M‘Aulay, equally embarrassed and incensed at the 
charge of inhospitality, which was the greatest pos- 
sible affront to a Highlander, did not follow Sir 
Duncan to the court-yard, where, mounting his 
palfrey, which was in readiness, followed by six’ 
mounted attendants, and accompanied by the noble 
Captain Dalgetty, who had also awaited him, hold- 
ing Gustavus ready for action, though he did not 
draw his girths and mount till Sir Duncan appeared, 
the whole cavalcade left the castle. 

The journey was long and toilsome, but without 
any of the extreme privations which the Laird of 
M‘Aulay had prophesied.. In truth, Sir Duncan 
was very cautious to avoid those nearer and more 
secret paths, by means of which the county of Ar- 
gyle was accessible from the westward; for his re- 
lation and chief, the Marquis, was used to boast, 
that he would not for a hundred thousand crowns 
any mortal should know the passes by which an 
armed force could penetrate into his country. 

Sir Duncan Campbell, therefore, rather shunned 
the Highlands, and falling into the Low-country, 
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. made for the nearest seaport in the vicinity, where 
he had several half-decked galleys, or birlings, as 
they were called, at his command. In one of these 
they embarked, with Gustavus in company, who 
was so seasoned to adventure, that land and sea 
seemed as indifferent to him as to his master. 

The wind being favourable, they pursued their 
way rapidly with sails and oars ; and early the next 
morning it was announced to Captain Dalgetty, 
then in a small cabin beneath the half-deck, that. 
the galley was under the walls of Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell’s castle. 

Ardenvohr, accordingly, rose high above him, 
when he came upon the deck of the galley. It was 
a gloomy square tower, of considerable size and 
great height, situated upon a headland projecting 
into the salt-water lake, or arm of the sea, which 
they had entered on the preceding evening. A wall, 
with flanking towers at each angle, surrounded the 
castle to landward; but, towards the lake, it was 
built so near the brink of the precipice as only to 
leave room for a battery of seven guns, designed to 
protect the fortress from any insult from that side, 
although situated too high to be of any effectual use 
according to the modern system of warfare. 

The eastern sun, rising behind the old tower, 
flung its shadow far on the lake, darkening the 
deck of the galley, on which Captain Dalgetty now 
walked, waiting with some impatience the signal 
to land. Sir Duncan Campbell, as he was informed 
by his attendants, was already within the walls of 
the castle ; but no one encouraged the Captain’s pro- 
posal of following him ashore, until, as they stated, 
they should receive the direct permission or order 
of the Knight of Ardenvohr. 
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In a short time afterwards the mandate arrived, 
while a boat, with a piper in the bow, bearing the 
Knight of Ardenvohr’s crest in silver upon his left 
arm, and playing with all his might the family 
march, entitled “The Campbells are coming,” ap- 
proached to conduct the envoy of Montrose to the 
castle of Ardenvohr. The distance between the 
galley and the beach was so short as scarce to re- 
quire the assistance of the eight sturdy rowers, in 
bonnets, short coats, and trews, whose efforts sent 
the boat to the little creek in which they usually 
landed, before one could have conceived that it had 
left the side of the birling. Two of the boatmen, 
in spite of Dalgetty’s resistance, horsed the Captain 
on the back of a-third Highlander, and, wading 
through the surf with him, landed him high and 
dry upon the beach beneath the castle rock. In the 
face of this rock there appeared something like the 
entrance of a low-browed cavern, towards which 
the assistants were preparing to hurry our friend 
Dalgetty, when, shaking himself loose from them 
with some difficulty, he insisted upon seeing Gus- 
tavus safely landed before he proceeded one step 
farther. The Highlanders could not comprehend 
what he meant, until one who had picked up a little 
English, or rather Lowland Scotch, exclaimed, 
“ Houts ! it’s a’ about her horse, ta useless baste.” 
Farther remonstrance on the part of Captain Dal- 
getty was interrupted by the appearance of Sir 
Duncan Campbell himself, from the mouth of the 
cavern which we have described, for the purpose of 
inviting Captain Dalgetty to accept of the hospi- 
tality of Ardenvohr, pledging his honour, at the 
same time, that Gustavus should be treated as be- 
came the hero from whom he derived his name, not 
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to.mention the important person to whom he now 
belonged.. Notwithstanding this satisfactory gua- 
rantee, Captain Dalgetty would still have hesitated, 
such was his anxiety to witness the fate of his 
companion Gustavus, had not two Highlanders 
seized him by the arms, two more pushed him on 
behind, while a fifth exclaimed, “Hout awa wi’ 
the daft Sassenach! does she no hear the Laird 
bidding her up to her ain castle, wi’ her special 
voice, and isna that very mickle honour for the 
like o’ her?” 

Thus impelled, Captain Dalgetty could only for a 
short space keep a reverted eye towards the galley 
in which he had left the partner of his military 
toils. Ina few minutes afterwards he found him- 
self involved in the total darkness of a staircase, 
which, entering from the low-browed cavern we 
have mentioned, winded upwards through the en- 
trails of the living rock. 

“The cursed Highland salvages!’”’ muttered the 
Captain, half aloud; ‘what is to become of me, if 
Gustavus, the namesake of the invincible Lion of 
the Protestant League, should be lamed among their 
untenty hands!” 

“Have no fear of that,” said the voice of Sir Dun- 
can, who was nearer to him than he imagined; “ my 
men are accustomed to handle horses, both in em- 
barking and dressing them, and you will soon see 
Gustavus as safe as when you last dismounted from 
his back.” 

Captain Dalgetty knew the world too well to of- 
fer any farther remonstrance, whatever uneasiness 
he might suppress within his own bosom. A step 
or two higher up the stair showed light and a door, 
and an iron-grated wicket led him out upon a gal- 
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fery cut in the open face of the rock, extending a 
space of about six or eight yards, until he reached a 
second door, where the path re-entered the rock, and 
which was also defended by an iron portcullis. “An 
admirable traverse,” observed the Captain; “and if 
commanded by a field-piece, or even a few muskets, 
quite sufficient to ensure the place against a storm- 
ing party.” 

Sir Duncan Campbell made no answer at the time ; 
but, the moment afterwards, when they had entered 
the second cavern, he struck with the stick which 
he had in his hand, first on the one side, and then 
on the other of the wicket, and the sullen ringing 
sound which replied to the blows, made Captain 
Dalgetty sensible that there was a gun placed 
on each side, for the purpose of raking the gallery 
through which they had passed, although the embras- 
ures, through which they might be fired on occasion, 
were masked on the outside with sods and loose 
stones. Having ascended the second staircase, they 
found themselves again on an open platform and 
gallery, exposed to a fire both of musketry and wall- 
guns, if, being come with hostile intent, they had 
ventured farther. A third flight of steps, cut in the 
rock like the former, but not caverned over, led 
them finally into the battery at the foot of the tower 
This last stair also was narrow and steep, and, not 
to mention the fire which might be directed on it 
from above, one or two resolute men, with pikes and 
battle-axes, could have made the pass good against 
hundreds; for the staircase would not admit two 
persons abreast, and was not secured by any sort of 
balustrade, or railing, from the sheer and abrupt 
precipice, on the foot of which the tide now rolled 
with a voice of thunder. So that, under the jeal- 
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ous precautions used to secure this ancient Celtic 
fortress, a person of weak nerves, and a brain 
liable to become dizzy, might have found it some- 
thing difficult to have achieved the entrance to 
the castle, even supposing no resistance had been 
offered. 

Captain Dalgetty, too old a soldier to feel such 
tremors, had no sooner arrived in the court-yard, 
than he protested to God, the defences of Sir Dun- 
can’s castle reminded him more of the notable 
fortress of Spandau, situated in the March of Bran- 
denburg, than of any place whilk it had been his 
fortune to defend in the course of his travels. Nev- 
ertheless, he criticised considerably the mode of 
placing the guns on the battery we have noticed, 
observing, that “ where cannon were perched, like to 
scarts or sea-gulls, on the top of a rock, he had ever 
observed that they astonished more by their noise 
than they dismayed by the skaith or camaee which 
they occasioned.” 

Sir Duncan, without replying, conducted the sol- 
dier into the tower; the defences of which were a 
portcullis and cencglenehed oaken door, the thick- 
ness of the wall being the space between them. He 
had no sooner arrived in a hall hung with tapestry, 
than the Captain prosecuted his military criticism. 
It was indeed suspended by the sight of an excel- 
lent breakfast, of which he partook with great avid- 
ity ; but no sooner had he secured this meal, than 
he made the tour of the apartment, examining the 
ground around the Castle very carefully from each 
window in the room. He then returned to his chair, 
and throwing himself back into it at his length, 
stretched out one manly leg, and tapping his jack- 
boot with the riding-rod which he carried in his 
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hand, after the manner of a half-bred man who af- 
fects ease in the society of his betters, he delivered 
his unasked opinion as follows:— “This house of 
yours, now, Sir Duncan, is a very pretty defensible 
sort of a tenement, and yet it is hardly such as a 
cavaliero of honour would expect to maintain his 
credit by holding out for many days. For, Sir 
Duncan, if it pleases you to notice, your house is 
overcrowed, and slighted, or commanded, as we mili- 
tary men say, by yonder round hillock to the land- 
ward, whereon an enemy might stell such a battery 
of cannon as would make ye glad to beat a chamade 
within forty-eight hours, unless it pleased the Lord 
extraordinarily to show mercy.” 

“There is no road,” replied Sir Duncan, somewhat 
shortly, “ by which cannon can be brought against 
Ardenvohr. The swamps and morasses around my 
house would scarce carry your horse and yourself, 
excepting by such paths as could be rendered im- 
passable within a few hours.” 

“Sir Duncan,” said the Captain, “it is your pleas- 
ure to suppose so; and yet we martial men say, that 
where there is a sea-coast there is always a naked side, 
seeing that cannon and munition, where they cannot 
be transported by land, may be right easily brought 
by sea near to the place where they are to be put in 
action. Neither is a castle, however secure in its 
situation, to be accounted altogether invincible, or, 
as they say, impregnable; for I protest t’ye, Sir 
Duncan, that I have known twenty-five men, by the 
mere surprise and audacity of the attack, win, at 
point of pike, as strong a hold as this of Ardenvohr, 
and put to the sword, captivate, or hold to the 
ransom, the defenders, being ten times their owr 
number.” 
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Notwithstanding Sir Duncan Campbell’s know- 
ledge of the world, and his power of concealing his 
internal emotion, he appeared piqued and hurt at 
these reflections, which the Captain made with the 
most unconscious gravity, having merely selected 
the subject of conversation as one upon which he 
thought himself capable of shining, and, as they say, 
of laying down the law, without exactly recollecting 
that the topic might not be equally agreeable to his 
landlord. 

“To cut this matter short,’ said Sir Duncan, 
with an expression of voice and countenance some- 
what agitated, “it is unnecessary for you to tell 
me, Captain Dalgetty, that a castle may be stormed 
if it is not valorously defended, or surprised if it 
is not heedfully watched. I trust, this poor house 
of mine will not be found in any of these predica- 
ments, should even Captain Dalgetty himself choose 
to beleaguer it.” 

“For all that, Sir Duncan,” answered the perse- 
vering commander, “I would premonish you, as a 
friend, to trace out a sconce upon that round hill, 
with a good graffe, or ditch, whilk may be easily 
accomplished by compelling the labour of the boors 
in the vicinity; it being the custom of the valorous 
Gustavus Adolphus to fight as much by the spade 
and shovel, as by sword, pike, and musket. Also, 
I would advise you to fortify the said sconce, not 
only by a foussie, or graffe, but also by certain 
stackets, or palisades.” — (Here Sir Duncan, be- 
coming impatient, left the apartment, the Captain 
following him to the door, and raising his voice as 
he retreated, until he was fairly out of hearing.) — 
“The whilk stackets, or palisades, should be arti- 
ficially framed with re-entering angles and loop- 
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holes, or crenelles, for musketry, whereof it shall 
arise that the foemen The Highland brute! the 
old Highland brute! They are as proud as pea- 
cocks, and as obstinate as tups—and here he has 
missed an opportunity of making his house as 
pretty an irregular fortification as an invading 
army ever broke their teeth upon. — But I see,” he 
continued, looking down from the window upon the 
bottom of the precipice, “they have got Gustavus 
safe ashore — Proper fellow! I would know that 
toss of his head among a whole squadron. I must 
go to see what they are to make of him.” 

He had no sooner reached, however, the court 
to the seaward, and put himself in the act of de- 
scending the staircase, than two Highland senti- 
nels, advancing their Lochaber axes, gave him to 
understand that this was a service of danger. 

“Diavolo!” said the soldier, “and I have got 
no pass-word. I could not speak a syllable of their 
salvage gibberish, an it were to save me from the 
provost-marshal.” 

“JT will be your surety, Captain Dalgetty,” said 
Sir Duncan, who had again approached him with- 
out his observing from whence; “and we will go 
together, and see how your favourite charger is 
accommodated.” 

He conducted him accordingly down the stair- | 
case to the beach, and from thence by a short turn 
behind a large rock, which concealed the stables 
and other offices belonging to the castle. Captain 
Dalgetty became sensible, at the same time, that 
the side of the castle to the land was rendered to- 
tally inaccessible by a ravine, partly natural and 
partly scarped with great care and labour, so as to 
be only passed by a drawbridge. Still, however, 
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the Captain insisted, notwithstanding the trium- 
phant air with which Sir Duncan pointed out hig 
defences, that a sconce should be erected on Drums- 
nab, the round eminence to the east of the castle, 
in respect the house might be annoyed from thence 
by burning bullets full of fire, shot out of cannon, 
according to the curious invention of Stephen Ba- 
thian, (7) King of Poland, whereby that prince utterly 
ruined the great Muscovite city of Moscow. This 
invention, Captain Dalgetty owned, he had not yet 
witnessed, but observed, “that it would give him 
particular delectation to witness the same put to 
the proof against Ardenvohr, or any other castle 
of similar strength;” observing, “that so curious 
an experiment could not but afford the greatest de- 
light to all admirers of the military art.” 

Sir Duncan Campbell diverted this conversation 
by carrying the soldier into his stables, and suffer- 
ing him to arrange Gustavus according to his own 
will and pleasure. After this duty had been care- 
fully performed, Captain Dalgetty proposed to re- 
turn to the castle, observing, it was his intention to 
spend the time betwixt this and dinner, which, he 
presumed, would come upon the parade about noon, 
in burnishing his armour, which having sustained 
some injury from the sea-air, might, he was afraid, 
seem. discreditable in the eyes of M‘Callum More. 
Yet, while they were returning to the castle, he 
failed not to warn Sir Duncan Campbell against the 
great injury he might sustain by any sudden onfall 
of an enemy, whereby his horses, cattle, and gran- 
aries, might be cut off and consumed, to his great 
prejudice; wherefore he again strongly conjured 
him to construct a sconce upon the round hill called 
Drumsnab, and offered his own friendly services in 
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lining out the same. To this disinterested advice 
Sir Duncan only replied by ushering his guest to 
his apartment, and informing him that the tolling of 
the castle bell would make him aware when dinner 
was ready. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Is this thy castle, Baldwin? Melancholy 

Displays her sable banner from the donjon, 

Darkening the foam of the whole surge beneath. 

Were | a habitant, to see this gloom 

Pollute the face of nature, and to hear 

The ceaseless sound of wave, and seabird’s scream, 

I’d wish me in the hut that poorest peasant 

E’er framed, to give him temporary shelter. 
Brown. 


THE gallant Ritt-master would willingly have em- 
ployed his leisure in studying the exterior of Sir 
Duncan’s castle, and verifying his own military 
ideas upon the nature of its defences. But a stout 
sentinel, who mounted guard with a Lochaber-axe 
at the door of his apartment, gave him to under- 
stand, by very significant signs, that he was in a 
sort of honourable captivity. 

It is strange, thought the Ritt-master to him- 
self, how well these salvages understand the rules 
and practique of war. Who would have pre-sup- 
posed their acquaintance with the maxim of the 
great and godlike Gustavus Adolphus, that a flag 
of truce should be half a messenger half a spy ? — 
And, having finished burnishing his arms, he sate 
down patiently to compute how much half a dollar 
per diem would amount to at the end of a six- 
months’ campaign ; and, when he had settled that 
problem, proceeded to the more abstruse calcula- 
tions necessary for drawing up a brigade of two 
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thousand men on the principle of extracting the 
square root. 

From his musings, he was roused by the joyful 
sound of the dinner bell, on which the Highlander, 
lately his guard, became his gentleman-usher, and 
marshalled him to the hall, where a table with four 
covers bore ample proofs of Highland hospitality. 
Sir Duncan entered, conducting his lady, a tall, 
faded, melancholy female, dressed in deep mourning. 
They were followed by a Presbyterian clergyman, 
in his Geneva cloak, and wearing a black silk skull- 
cap, covering his short hair so closely, that it could 
scarce be seen at all, so that the unrestricted ears 
had an’ undue predominance in the general aspect. 
This ungraceful fashion was universal at the time, 
and partly led to the nicknames of roundheads, 
prick-eared curs, and so forth, which the insolence 
of the cavaliers liberally bestowed on their political 
enemies. 

Sir Duncan presented his military guest to his 
lady, who received his technical salutation with a 
stiff and silent reverence, in which it could scarce 
be judged whether pride or melancholy had the 
greater share. The churchman, to whom he was 
next presented, eyed him with a glance of mingled 
dislike and curiosity. 

The Captain, well accustomed to worse looks from 
more dangerous persons, cared yery little either for 
those of the lady or of the divine, but bent his whole 
soul upon assaulting a huge piece of beef, which 
smoked at the nether end of the table. But the on- 
slaught, as he would have termed it, was delayed, 
until the conclusion of a very long grace, betwixt 
every section of which Dalgetty handled his knife 
and fork, as he might have done his musket or pike 
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when going upon action, and as often resigned them 
unwillingly when the prolix chaplain commenced an- 
other clause of his benediction. Sir Duncan listened 
with decency, though he was supposed rather to 
have joined the Covenanters out of devotion to his 
chief, than real respect for the cause either of liberty 
or of Presbytery. His lady alone attended to the 
blessing, with symptoms of deep acquiescence. 

The ‘aueal was performed almost in Carthusian 
silence ; for it was none of Captain Dalgetty’s habits 
to employ his mouth in talking, while it could be 
more profitably occupied. Sir Duncan was abso- 
lutely silent, and the lady and churchman only 
occasionally exchanged a few words, spoken low, and 
indistinctly. 

But, when the dishes were removed, and their 
place supphed by liquors of various sorts, Captain 
Dalgetty no longer had, himself, the same weighty 
reasons for silence, and began to tire of that of the 
rest of the company. He commenced a new attack 
upon his landlord, upon the former ground. 

“Touching that round monticle, or hill, or emi- 
nence, termed Drumsnab, I would be proud to hold 
some dialogue with you, Sir Duncan, on the nature 
of the sconce to be there constructed; and whether 
the angles thereof should be acute or obtuse — anent 
whilk I have heard the great Velt-Mareschal Ban- 
nier hold a learned argument with General Tiefen- 
bach during a still-stand of arms.” 

“Captain Dalgetty,” answered Sir Duncan very 
dryly, “it is not our Highland usage to debate mil- 
itary points with strangers. This castle is like to 
hold out against a stronger enemy than any force 
which the unfortunate gentlemen we left at Darn- 
linvarach are able to bring against it.” 
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A deep sigh from the lady accompanied the con- 
clusion of her husband’s speech, which seemed to 
remind her of some painful circumstance. 

“He who gave,” said the clergyman, addressing 
her in a solemn tone, “hath taken away. May you, 
honourable lady, be long enabled to say, Blessed be 
his name!” 

To this exhortation, which seemed intended for 
her sole behoof, the lady answered by an inclina- 
tion of her head, more humble than Captain Dal- 
getty had yet observed her make. Supposing he 
should now find her in a more conversible humour, 
he proceeded to accost her. 

“Tt is indubitably very natural that your lady- 
ship should be downcast at the mention of military 
preparations, whilk I have observed to spread per- 
turbation among women of all nations, and almost 
all conditions. Nevertheless, Penthesilea, in an- 
cient times, and also Joan of Arc, and others, were 
of a different kidney. And, as I have learned while 
I served the Spaniard, the Duke of Alva in former 
times had the leaguer-lasses who followed his camp 
marshalled into tertias, (whilk we call regiments,) 
and officered and commanded by those of their own 
feminine gender, and regulated by a commander- 
in-chief, called in German Hureweibler, or, as we 
would say vernacularly, Captain of the Queans. 
True it is, they were persons not to be named as 
parallel to your ladyship, being such que questwm 
corporibus faciebant, as we said of Jean Drochiels 
at Mareschal-College ; the same whom the French 
term curtisannes, and we in Scottish ’? —— 

“The lady will spare you the trouble of further 
exposition, Captain Dalgetty,” said his host, some- 
what sternly ; to which the clergyman added, “ that 
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such discourse better befitted a watch-tower guarded 
by profane soldiery than the board of an honour- 
able person, and the presence of a lady of quality.” 

“Craving your pardon, Dominie, or Doctor, aut 
quocunque alio nomine gaudes, for I would have 
you to know I have studied polite letters,” said the 
unabashed envoy, filling a great cup of wine, “1 
see no ground for your reproof, seeing I did not 
speak of those turpes persone, as if their occupation 
or character was a proper subject of conversation 
for this lady’s presence, but simply par accidens, as 
illustrating the matter in hand, namely, their nat- 
ural courage and audacity, much enhanced, doubt- 
less, by the desperate circumstances of their 
condition.” . 

“Captain Dalgetty,” said Sir Duncan Campbell, 
“to break short this discourse, I must acquaint 
you, that I have some business to dispatch to- 
night, in order to enable me to ride with you to- 
morrow towards Inverary ; and therefore ” 

“To ride with this person to-morrow!” ex- 
claimed his lady ; “such cannot be your purpose, Sir 
Duncan, unless you have forgotten that the morrow 
is a sad anniversary, and dedicated to as sad a 
solemnity.” 

“JT had not forgotten,” answered Sir Duncan ; 
“how is it possible I can ever forget? but the 
necessity of the times requires I should send this 
officer onward to Inverary, without loss of time.” 

“Yet, surely, not that you should accompany 
him in person ?” enquired the lady. 

“Tt were better I did,’ said Sir Duncan ; “yet 
T can write to the Marquis, and follow on the sub- 
sequent day. — Captain Dalgetty, I will dispatch a 
letter for you, explaining to the Marquis of Argyle 
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your character and commission, with which you 
will please to prepare to travel to Inverary early 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Sir Duncan Campbell,” said Dalgetty, “I am 
doubtless at your discretionary disposal in this mat- 
ter; not the less, I pray you to remember the blot 
which will fall upon your own escutcheon, if you 
do in any way suffer me, being a commissionate 
flag of truce, to be circumvented in this matter, 
whether clam, vi, vel precario; I do not say by 
your assent to any wrong done to me, but even 
through absence of any due care on your part to 
prevent the same.” 

“You are under the safeguard of my honour, sir,” 
answered Sir Duncan Campbell, “and that is more 
than a sufficient security. And now,” continued 
he, rising, “I must set the example of retiring.” 

Dalgetty saw himself under the necessity of fol- 
lowing the hint, though the hour was early; but, 
like a skilful general, he availed himself of every 
instant of delay which circumstances permitted. 
“Trusting to your honourable parole,” said he, fill- 
ing his cup, “I drink to you, Sir Duncan, and to 
the continuance of your honourable house.” A 
sigh from Sir Duncan was the only reply. — “ Also 
madam,” said the soldier, replenishing the quaigh 
with all possible dispatch, “I drink to your honour. 
able health, and fulfilment of all your virtuous 
desires — and, reverend sir,” (not forgetting to fit 
the action to the words,) “I fill this cup to the 
drowning of all unkindness betwixt you and Cap- 
tain Dalgetty—I should say Major —and,° in 
respect the flagon contains but one cup more, I 
drink to the health of all honourable cavaliers and 
brave soldados — and, the flask being empty, I am | 
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ready, Sir Duncan, to attend your functionary or 
sentinel to my place of private repose.” 

He received a formal permission to retire, and 
an assurance, that as the wine seemed to be to his 
taste, another measure of the same vintage should 
attend him presently, in order to soothe the hours 
of his solitude. 

No sooner had the Captain reached the apart- 
ment than this promise was fulfilled; and, in a 
short time afterwards, the added comforts of a 
pasty of red-deer venison rendered him very tolerant 
both of confinement and want of society. The same 
domestic, a sort of chamberlain, who placed this 
good cheer in his apartment, delivered to Dalgetty 
a packet, sealed and tied up with a silken thread, 
according to the custom of the time, addressed with , 
many forms of respect to the High and Mighty 
Prince, Archibald, Marquis of Argyle, Lord of 
Lorne, and so forth. The chamberlain at the same 
time apprized the Ritt-master, that he must take 
horse at an early hour for Inverary, where the 
packet of Sir Duncan would be at once his intro- 
duction and his passport. Not forgetting that it 
was his object to collect information as well as to 
act as an envoy, and desirous, for his own sake, to 
ascertain Sir Duncan’s reasons for sending him 
onward without his personal attendance, the Ritt- 
master enquired of the domestic, with all the pre- 
caution that his experience suggested, what were the 
reasons which detained Sir Duncan at home on the 
succeeding day. The man, who was from the Low- 
lands, replied, ‘that it was the habit of Sir Duncan 
and his lady to observe as a day of solemn fast and 
humiliation the anniversary on which their castle 
had been taken by surprise, and their children, to 
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the number of four, destroyed cruelly by a band of 
Highland freebooters during Sir Duncan’s absence 
upon an expedition which the Marquis of Argyle 
had undertaken against the Macleans of the Isle of 
Mull.” 

“Truly,” said the soldier, “your lord and lady 
have some cause for fast and humiliation. Never- 
theless, I will venture to pronounce, that if he had 
itaken the advice of any experienced soldier, having 
skill in the practiques of defending places of advan- 
tage, he would have built a sconce upon the small 
hill which is to the left of the draw-brigg. And 
this I can easily prove to you, mine honest friend ; 
for, holding that pasty to be the castle — What’s 
your name, friend ?” 

“ Lorimer, sir,” replied the man. 

“Here is to your health, honest Lorimer. — I 
say, Lorimer — holding that pasty to be the main 
body or citadel of the place to be defended, and 
taking the marrow-bone for the sconce to be 
erected” 

“I am sorry, sir,’ said Lorimer, interrupting 
him, “that I cannot stay to hear the rest of your 
demonstration ; but the bell will presently ring. 
As worthy Mr. Graneangowl, the Marquis’s own 
chaplain, does family worship, and only seven of 
our household out of sixty persons understand the 
Scottish tongue, it would misbecome any one of 
them to be absent, and greatly prejudice me in the 
opinion of my lady. There are pipes and tobacco, 
sir, if you please to drink a whiff of smoke, and if 
you want any thing else, it shall be forthcoming 
two hours hence, when prayers are over.’ So say- 
ing, he left the apartment. 

No sooner was he gone, than the heavy toll of 
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the castle-bell summoned its inhabitants together ; 
and was answered by the shrill clamour of the 
females, mixed with the deeper tones of the men, 
as, talking Earse at the top of their throats, they 
hurried from different quarters by a long but narrow 
gallery, which served as a communication to many 
rooms, and, among others, to that in which Cap- 
tain Dalgetty was stationed. There they go as if 
they were beating to the roll-call, thought the sol- 
dier to himself; if they all attend the parade, I will 
look out, take a mouthful of fresh air, and make 
mine own observations on the practicabilities of 
this place. 

Accordingly, when all was quiet, he opened his 
chamber-door, and prepared to leave it, when he 
saw his friend with the axe advancing towards him 
from the distant end of the gallery, half whistling, 
half humming, a Gaelic tune. To have shown any 
want of confidence, would have been at once im- 
politic, and unbecoming his military character; so 
the Captain, putting the best face upon his situation 
he could, whistled a Swedish retreat, in a tone still 
louder than the notes of his sentinel; and retreat- 
ing pace by pace, with an air of indifference, as if 
his only purpose had been to breathe a little fresh 
air, he shut the door in the face of his guard, when 
the fellow had approached within a few paces of 
him. 

It is very well, thought the Ritt-master to him- 
self; he annuls my parole by putting guards upon 
me, for, as we used to say at Mareschal-College, 
fides et fiducia sunt relativa ;1 and if he does not 
trust my word, I do not see how I am bound to 
keep it, if any motive should occur for my desiring 

1 Note I. — Fides et fiducia sunt relativa. 
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to depart from it. Surely the moral obligation ot 
the parole is relaxed, in as far as physical force is 
substituted instead thereof. 

Thus comforting himself in the metaphysical im- 
munities which he deduced from the vigilance of his 
sentinel, Ritt-master Dalgetty retired to his apart- 
ment, where, amid the theoretical calculations of 
tactics, and the occasional more practical attacks on 
the flask and pasty, he consumed the evening until 
it was time to go to repose. He was summoned by 
Lorimer at break of day, who gave him to under- 
stand, that, when he had broken his fast, for which 
he produced ample materials, his guide and horse 
were in attendance for his journey to Inverary. 
After complying with the hospitable hint of the 
chamberlain, the soldier proceeded to take horse. 
In passing through the apartments, he observed 
that domestics were busily employed in hanging 
the great hall with black cloth, a ceremony which, 
he said, he had seen practised when the immortal 
Gustavus Adolphus lay in state in the Castle of 
Wolgast, and which, therefore, he opined, was a 
testimonial of the strictest and deepest mourning. 

When Dalgetty mounted his steed, he found him- 
self attended, or perhaps guarded, by five or six 
Campbells, well armed, commanded by one, who, 
from the target at his shoulder, and the short cock’s 
feather in his bonnet, as well as from the state which 
he took upon himself, claimed the rank of a Dunnie- 
wassel, or clansman of superior rank ; and indeed, 
from his dignity of deportment, could not stand in 
amore distant degree of relationship to Sir Duncan, 
than that of tenth or twelfth cousin at farthest. But 
it was impossible to extract positive information on 
this or any other subject, inasmuch as neither this 
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commander nor any of his party spoke English. The 
Captain rode, and his military attendants walked ; 
but such was their activity, and so numerous the 
impediments which the nature of the road presented 
to the equestrian mode of travelling, that far from 
being retarded by the slowness of their pace, his 
difficulty was rather in keeping up with his guides. 
He observed that they occasionally watched him 
with a sharp eye, as if they were jealous of some 
effort to escape ; and once, as he lingered behind at 
crossing a brook, one of the gillies began to blow 
the match of his piece, giving him to understand 
that he would run some risk in case of an attempt 
to part company. Dalgetty did not augur much 
good from the close watch thus maintained upon 
his person; but there was no remedy, for an at- 
tempt to escape from his attendants in an imper- 
vious and unknown country, would have been little 
short of insanity. He therefore plodded patiently 
on through a waste and savage wilderness, treading 
paths which were only known to the shepherds and 
cattle-drivers, and passing with much more of dis- 
comfort than satisfaction many of those sublime 
combinations of mountainous scenery which now 
draw visitors from every corner of England, to feast 
their eyes upon Highland grandeur, and mortify 
their palates upon Highland fare. 

At length they arrived on the southern verge of 
that noble lake upon which Inverary is situated ; 
and a bugle, which the Dunniewassel winded till 
rock and greenwood rang, served as a signal to a 
well-manned galley, which, starting from as creek 
where it lay concealed, received the party on board, 
including Gustavus: which sagacious quadruped, an 
experienced traveller both by water and land, walked 
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in and out of the boat with the discretion of a 
Christian. 

IEmbarked on the bosom of Loch Fine, Captain 
Dalgetty might have admired one of the grandest 
scenes which nature affords. He might have noticed 
the rival rivers Aray and Shiray, which pay tribute 
to the lake, each issuing from its own dark and 
wooded retreat. He might have marked, on the soft 
and gentle slope that ascends from the shores, the 
noble old Gothic castle, with its varied outline, em- 
battled walls, towers, and outer and inner courts, 
which, so far as the picturesque is concerned, pre- 
sented an aspect much more striking than the pres- 
ent massive and uniform mansion. He might have 
admired those dark woods which for many a mile 
surrounded this strong and princely dwelling, and 
his eye might have dwelt on the picturesque peak 
of Duniquoich, starting abruptly from the lake, and 
raising its scathed brow into the mists of middle 
sky, while a solitary watch-tower, perched on its 
top like an eagle’s nest, gave dignity to the scene 
by awakening a sense of possible danger. Al] these, 
and every other accompaniment of this noble scene 
Captain Dalgetty might have marked, if he had 
been so minded. But, to confess the truth, the 
gallant Captain, who had eaten nothing since day- 
break, was chiefly interested by the smoke which 
ascended from the castle chimneys, and the ex- 
pectations which this seemed to warrant of his 
encountering an abundant stock of provant, as he 
was wont to call supplies of this nature. 

The boat soon approached the rugged pier, which 
abutted into the loch from the little town of In- 
verary, then a rude assemblage of huts, with a very 
few stone mansions interspersed, stretching up 
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wards from the banks of Loch Fine to the principal 
gate of the castle, before which a scene presented 
itself that might easily have quelled a less stout 
heart, and turned a more delicate stomach, than 
those of Ritt-master Dugald Dalgetty, titular of 
Drumthwacket. (g) 


CHAPTER XII. 


For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 
Restless, unfix’d in principle and place, 
In power pi impatient in disgrace. 
Absalom and Achitophel. 


THE village of Inverary, now a neat country town, 
then partook of the rudeness of the seventeenth 
century, in the miserable appearance of the houses, 
and the irregularity of the unpaved street. But a 
stronger and more terrible characteristic of the 
period appeared in the market-place, which was a 
space of irregular width, half way betwixt the har- 
bour, or pier, and the frowning castle gate, which 
terminated with its gloomy archway, portcullis, 
and flankers, the upper end of the vista. Mid- 
way this space was erected a rude gibbet, on which 
hung five dead bodies, two of which from their dress 
seemed to have been Lowlanders, and the other three 
corpses were muffled in their Highland plaids. Two 
or three women sate under the gallows, who seemed 
to be mourning, and singing the coronach of the 
deceased in a low voice. But the spectacle was 
apparently of too ordinary occurrence to have much 
interest for the inhabitants at large, who, while they 
thronged to look at the military figure, the horse 
of an unusual size, and the burnished panoply of 
Captain Dalgetty, seemed to bestow no attention 
whatever on the piteous spectacle which their own 
market-place afforded. 
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The envoy of Montrose was not quite so indif- 
ferent; and, hearing a word or two of English 
escape from a Highlander of decent appearance, 
he immediately halted Gustavus and addressed 
him. “The Provost-Marshall has been busy here, 
my friend. May I crave of you what these delin- 
quents have been justified for?” 

He locked towards the gibbet as he spoke; and 
the Gael, comprehending his meaning rather by 
his action than his words, immediately replied, 
“Three gentlemen caterans,—God sain them” 
(crossing himself)— “twa Sassenach bits o’ bodies, 
that wadna do something that M‘Callum More 
bade them;” and turning from Dalgetty with an 
air of indifference, away he walked, staying no far- 
ther question. 


Dalgetty shrugged his shoulders and proceeded, 


for Sir Duncan Campbell’s tenth or twelfth cousin 
had already shown some signs of impatience. 

At the gate of the castle another terrible spec- 
tacle of feudal power awaited him. Within a 
stockade or palisado, which seemed lately to have 
been added to the defences of the gate, and which 
was protected by two pieces of light artillery, was 
a small enclosure, where stood a huge block, on 
which lay an axe. Both were smeared with recent 
blood, and a quantity of saw-dust strewed around, 
partly retained and partly obliterated the marks of 
a very late execution. 

As Dalgetty looked on this new object of terror, 


his principal guide suddenly twitched him by the. 


skirt of his jerkin, and having thus attracted his 
attention, winked and pointed with his finger to a 
pole fixed on the stockade, which supported a hu- 
man head, being that, doubtless, of the late sufferer 


+ 
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There was a leer on the Highlander’s face, as he 
pointed to this ghastly spectacle, which seemed to 
his fellow-traveller ominous of nothing good. 

Dalgetty dismounted from his horse at the gate- 
way, and Gustavus Was taken from him without 
his being permitted to attend him to the stable, 
according to his custom. 

This gave the soldier a pang which the appara- 
tus of death had not conveyed. — “ Poor Gustavus!” 
said he to himself, “if any thing but good happens 
to me, I had better have left him at Darnlinvarach 
than brought him here among these Highland sal- 
vages, who scarce know the head of a horse from 
his tail. But duty must part a man from his near- 
est and dearest — 


‘When the cannons are roaring, lads, and the colours are 
flying, 

The lads that seek honour must never fear dying ; 

Then, stout cavaliers, let us toil our brave trade in, 

And fight for the Gospel and the bold King of Sweden.’” 


Thus silencing his apprehensions with the but-end 
of a military ballad, he followed his guide into a 
sort of guard-room filled with armed Highlanders. 
It was intimated to him that he must remain here 
until his arrival was communicated to the Marquis. 
To make this communication the more intelligible, 
the doughty Captain gave to the Dunniewassel Sir 
Duncan Campbell’s packet, desiring, as well as 
he could, by signs, that it should be delivered into 
the Marquis’s own hand. His guide nodded, and 
withdrew. 

The Captain was left about half an hour in this 
place, to endure with indifference, or return with 
scorn, the inquisitive, and, at the same time, the 
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inimical glances of the armed Gael, to whom his 
exterior and equipage were as much subject of curi- 
osity, as his person and country seemed matter of 
dislike. All this he bore with military noncha- 
lance, until, at the expiration of the above period, a 
person dressed in black velvet, and wearing a gold 
chain like a modern magistrate of Edinburgh, but 
who was, in fact, steward of the household to the 
Marquis of Argyle, entered the apartment, and in- 
vited, with solemn gravity, the Captain to follow 
him to his master’s presence. 

The suite of apartments through which he passed, 
were filled with attendants or visitors of various 
descriptions, disposed, perhaps, with some ostenta- 
tion, in order to impress the envoy of Montrose 
with an idea of the superior power and magnificence 
belonging to the rival house of Argyle. One ante- 
room was filled with lacqueys, arrayed in brown 
and yellow, the colours of the family, who, ranged 
in double file, gazed in silence upon Captain Dal- 
getty as he passed betwixt their ranks. Another 
was occupied by Highland gentlemen and chiefs of 
small branches, who were amusing themselves with 
chess, backgammon, and other games, which they 
scarce intermitted to gaze with curiosity upon the 
stranger. A third was filled with Lowland gentle- 
men and officers, who seemed also in attendance; 
and, lastly, the presence-chamber of the Marquis 
himself showed him attended by a levee which 
marked his high importance. 

This apartment, the folding doors of which were 
opened for the reception of Captain Dalgetty, was 
a long gallery, decorated with tapestry and family 
portraits, and having a vaulted ceiling of open wood- 
‘work, the extreme projections of the beams being 
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richly carved and gilded. The gallery was lighted 
by long lanceolated Gothic casements, divided by 
heavy shafts, and filled with painted glass, where 
the sunbeams glimmered dimly through boars’- 
heads, and galleys, and batons, and swords, armo- 
rial bearings of the powerful house of Argyle, and 
emblems of the high hereditary offices of Justiciary 
of Scotland, and Master of the Royal Household, 
which they long enjoyed. At the upper end of this 
magnificent gallery stood the Marquis himself, the 
centre of a splendid circle of Highland and Lowland 
gentlemen, all richly dressed, among whom were 
two or three of the clergy, called in, perhaps, to be 
witnesses of his lordship’s zeal for the Covenant. 
The Marquis himself was dressed in the fashion 
of the period, which Vandyke has so often painted ; 
but his habit was sober and uniform in colour, anc 
rather rich than gay. His dark complexion, fur- 
rowed forehead, and downcast look, gave him the 
appearance of one, frequently engaged in the consid- 
eration of important affairs, and who has acquired, 
by long habit, an air of gravity and mystery, which 
he cannot shake off even where there is nothing to 
be concealed. The cast with his eyes, which had 
procured him in the Highlands the nickname of 
Gillespie Grumach (or the grim), was less percept- 
ible when he looked downward, which perhaps was 
one cause of his having adopted that habit. In 
person, he was tall and thin, but not without that 
dignity of deportment and manners, which became 
his high rank. Something there was cold in his 
address, and sinister in his look, although he spoke 
and behaved with the usual grace of a man of such 
quality. He was adored by his own clan, whose 
advancement he had greatly studied, although he was 
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in proportion disliked by the Highlanders of other 
septs, some of whom he had already stripped of 
their possessions, while others conceived themselves 
in danger from his future schemes, and all dreaded 
the height to which he was elevated. 

We have already noticed, that in displaying 
himself amidst his councillors, his officers of the 
household, and his train of vassals, allies, and de- 
pendents, the Marquis of Argyle probably wished 
to make an impression on the nervous system of 
Captain Dugald Dalgetty. But that doughty person 
had fought his way, in one department or another, 
through the greater part of the Thirty Years’ War 
in Germany, a period when a brave and successful 
soldier was a companion for princes. The King of 
Sweden, and, after his example, even the haughty 
Princes of the Empire, had found themselves fain 
frequently to compound with their dignity, and 
silence, when they could not satisfy, the pecuniary 
claims of their soldiers, by admitting them to un- 
usual privileges and familiarity. Captain Dugald 
Dalgetty had it to boast, that he had sate with 
princes at feasts made for monarchs, and therefore 
was not a person to be brow-beat even by the dig- 
nity which surrounded M‘Callum More. Indeed, 
he was naturally by no means the most modest man 
in the world, but, on the contrary, had so good an 
opinion of himself, that into whatever company he 
chanced to be thrown, he was always proportionally 
elevated in his own conceit; so that he felt as much 
at ease in the most exalted society as among his own 
ordinary companions. In this high opinion of his 
own rank, he was greatly fortified by his ideas of 
the military profession, which, in his phrase, made 
a valiant cavalier a camarado to an emperor. 
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When introduced, therefore, into the Marquis’s 
presence-chamber, he advanced to the upper end 
with an air of more confidence than grace, and 
would have gone close up to Argyle’s person be- 
fore speaking, had not the latter waved his hand, 
as a signal to him to stop short. Captain Dalgetty 
did so accordingly, and having made his military 
congee with easy confidence, he thus accosted the 
Marquis: “Give you good morrow, my lord — or 
rather I should say, good even; Beso a usted los 
manos, as the Spaniard says.” 

‘“ Who are you, sir, and what is your business?” 
demanded the Marquis, in a tone which was in- 
tended to interrupt the offensive familiarity of the 
soldier. 

“ That is a fair interrogative, my lord,” answered 
Dalgetty, “which I shall forthwith answer as be- 
comes a cavalier, and that peremptorie, as we used 
to say at Mareschal-College.” 

“See who or what he is, Neal,’ said the Mar- 
quis sternly, to a gentleman who stood near him. 

“T will save the honourable gentleman the la- 
bour of investigation,” continued the Captain. “I 
am Dugald Dalgetty, of Drumthwacket, that should 
be, late Ritt-master in various services, and now 
Major of I know not what or whose regiment of 
Trishes; and I am come with a flag of truce from 
a high and powerful lord, James Earl of Montrose, 
and other noble persons now in arms for his Ma- 
jesty. And so, God save King Charles!” 

“Do you know where you are, and the danger 
of dallying with us, sir,” again demanded the Mar- 
quis, “that you reply to’ me as if I were a child or 
a fool? The Earl of Montrose is with the English 
malignants ; and I suspect you are one of those 
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Trish runagates, who are come into this country 
to burn and slay, as they did under Sir Phelim 
O‘Neale.” 

“My lord,” replied Captain Dalgetty, “I am no 
renegade, though a Major of Irishes, for which I 
might refer your lordship to the invincible Gusta- 
vus Adolphus the Lion of the North, to Bannier, 
to Oxenstiern, to the warlike Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
Tilly, Wallenstein, Piccolomini, and other great 
captains, both dead and living; and touching the 
noble Earl of Montrose, I pray your lordship to 
peruse these my full powers for treating with you 
in the name of that right honourable commander.” 

The Marquis looked slightingly at the signed and 
sealed paper which Captain Dalgetty handed to 
him, and, throwing it with contempt upon a table, 
asked those around him what he deserved who came 
as the avowed envoy and agent of malignant trai- 
tors, in arms against the state ? 

“A high gallows and a short shrift,” was the 
ready answer of one of the bystanders. 

“T will crave of that honourable cavalier who 
hath last spoken,” said Dalgetty, “to be less hasty 
in forming his conclusions, and also of your lord- 
ship to be cautelous in adopting the same, in re- 
spect such threats are to be held out only to base 
bisognos, and not to men of spirit and action, who 
are bound to peril themselves as freely in services 
of this nature, as upon sieges, battles, or onslaughts 
of any sort. And albeit I have not with me a 
trumpet, or a white flag, in respect our army is not 
yet equipped with its full appointments, yet the 
honourable cavaliers and your lordship must con- 
cede unto. me, that the sanctity of an envoy who 
cometh on matter of truce or parle, consisteth not 
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in the fanfare of a trumpet, whilk is but a sound, 
or in the flap of a white flag, whilk is but an old 
rag in itself, but in the confidence reposed by the 
party sending, and the party sent, in the honour of 
those to whom the message is to be carried, and 
their full reliance that they will respect the jus gen- 
tium, as weel as the law of arms, in the person of 
the commissionate.” 

“You are not come hither to lecture us upon the 
law of arms, sir,” said the Marquis, “ which neither 
does nor can apply to rebels and insurgents ; but to 
suffer the penalty of your insolence and folly for 
bringing a traitorous message to the Lord Justice 
General.of Scotland, whose duty calls upon him to 
punish such an offence with death.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Captain, who began much 
so dishke the turn which his mission seemed about 
to take, “I pray you to remember, that the Earl 
of Montrose will hold you and your possessions 
lable for whatever injury my person, or my horse, 
shall sustain by these unseemly proceedings, and 
that he will be justified in executing retributive 
vengeance on your persons and possessions.” 

This menace was received with a scornful laugh, 
while one of the Campbells replied, “It is a far cry 
to Lochow;” a proverbial expression of the tribe, 
meaning that their ancient hereditary domains lay 
beyond the reach of an invading enemy. “ But, 
gentlemen,” further urged the unfortunate Captain, 
who was unwilling to be condemned, without at 
least the benefit of a full hearing, “although it is 
not for me to say how far it may be to Lochow, in 
respect I am a stranger to these parts, yet, what is 
more to the purpose, I trust you will admit that I 
have the guarantee of an honourable gentleman of 
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your own name, Sir Duncan Campbell of Arden- 
vohr, for my safety on this mission; and I pray 
you to observe, that in breaking the truce towards 
me, you will highly prejudicate his honour and fair 
fame.” 

This seemed to be new information to many of 
the gentlemen, for they spoke aside with each other, 
and the Marquis’s face, notwithstanding his power 
of suppressing all external signs of his passions, 
showed impatience and vexation. 

“Does Sir Duncan of Ardenvohr pledge his hon- 
our for this person’s safety, my lord?” said one of 
the company, addressing the Marquis. 

“JT do not believe it,” answered the Marquis; 
“but [have not yet had time to read his letter.” 

“We will pray your lordship to do so,” said 
another of the Campbells; “our name must not 
suffer discredit through the means of such a feliow 
as this.” , 

“A dead fly,” said a clergyman, “maketh the 
ointment of the apothecary to stink.” 

“Reverend sir,” said Captain Dalgetty, “in re- 
spect of the use to be derived, I forgive you the 
unsavouriness of your comparison; and also remit 
to the gentleman in the red bonnet, the disparaging 
epithet of fellow which he has discourteously ap- 
plied to me, who am no way to be distinguished 
by the same, unless in so far as I have been called 
fellow-soldier by the great Gustavus Adolphus, the 
Lion of the North, and other choice commanders, 
both in Germany and the Low Countries. But, 
touching Sir Duncan Campbell’s guarantee of my ° 
safety, I will gage my life upon his making my 
words good thereanent, when he comes hither 
to-morrow.” 
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“Tf Sir Duncan be soon expected, my lord,” said 
one of the intercessors, “it would be a pity to anti- 
cipate matters with this poor man.” 

“Besides that,” said another, “your lordship — 
I speak with reverence — should, at least, consult 
the Knight of Ardenvohr’s letter, and learn the 
terms on which this Major Dalgetty, as he calls 
himself, has been sent hither by him.” 

They closed around the Marquis, and conversed 
together in a low tone, both in Gaelic and English. 
The patriarchal power of the:Chiefs was very great, 
and that of the Marquis of Argyle, armed with all 
his grants of hereditary jurisdiction, was particu- 
larly absolute. But there interferes some check of 
one kind or other even in the most despotic gov- 
ernment. That which mitigated the power of the 
Celtic Chiefs, was the necessity which they lay 
under of conciliating the kinsmen, who, under them, 
led out the lower orders to battle, and who formed 
a sort of council of the tribe in time of peace. The 
Marquis on this occasion thought himself under the 
necessity of attending to the remonstrances of this 
senate, or more properly Couwroultai, of the name 
of Campbell, and, slipping out of the circle, gave 
orders for the prisoner to be removed to a place of 
security. 

“Prisoner!” exclaimed Dalgetty, exerting him- 
self with such force as wellnigh to shake off two 
Highlanders, who for some minutes past had waited 
the signal to seize him, and kept for that purpose 
close at his back. Indeed the soldier had so nearly 
attained his liberty, that the Marquis of Argyle 
changed colour, and stepped back two paces, laying, 
however, his hand on his sword, while several of 
his clan, with ready devotion, threw themselves 
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betwixt him and the apprehended vengeance of the 
prisoner. But the Highland guards were too strong 
to be shaken off, and the unlucky Captain, after 
having had his offensive weapons taken from him, 
was dragged off and conducted through several 
gloomy passages to a small side-door grated with 
iron, within which was another of wood. These 
were opened by a grim old Highlander with a long 
white beard, and displayed a very steep and nar- 
row flight of steps leading downward. The Cap- 
tain’s guards pushed him down two or three steps, 
. then, unloosing his arms, left him to grope his way 
to the bottom as he could; a task which became 
difficult. and even dangerous, when the two doors 
being successively locked left the prisoner in total 
darkness. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


Whatever stranger visits here, 
We pity his sad case, 
Unless to worship he draw near 
The King of Kings — his Grace. 
Burns’s Epigram on a Visit to Inverary. 


THE Captain, finding himself deprived of light in 
the manner we have described, and placed in a 
very uncertain situation, proceeded to descend the 
narrow and broken stair with all the caution in his 
power, hoping that he might find at the bottom 
some place to repose himself. But with all his 
care he could not finally avoid making a false step, 
which brought him down the four or five last steps 
too hastily to preserve his equilibrium. At the 
bottom he stumbled over a bundle of something 
soft, which stirred and uttered a groan, so derang- 
ing the Captain’s descent, that he floundered for- 
ward, and finally fell upon his hands and knees on 
the floor of a damp and stone-paved dungeon. 

When Dalgetty had recovered, his first demand 
was to know over whom he had stumbled. 

“He was a man a month since,” answered a hol- 
low and broken voice. : 

“And what is he now, then,” said Dalgetty, 
“that he thinks it fitting to lie upon the lowest 
step of the stairs, and clew’d up like a hurchin, that 
honourable cavaliers, who chance to be in trouble, 
may break their noses over him ?” 
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“What is he now?” replied the same voice; “he 
is a wretched trunk, from which the boughs have 
one by one been lopped away, and which cares 
little how soon it is torn up and hewed into billets 
for the furnace.” 

“Friend,” said Dalgetty, “I am sorry for you; 
but patienza, as the Spaniard says. If you had 
but been as quiet as a log, as you call yourself, I 
should have saved some excoriations on my hands 
and knees.” 

“You are a soldier,” replied his fellow-prisoner; 
“do you complain on account of a fall for which a 
boy would not bemoan himself ?” 

“A soldier?” said the Captain; “and how do 
you know, in this cursed dark cavern, that I am a 
soldier ?” 

“T heard your armour clash as you fell,” replied 
the prisoner, “and now I see it glimmer. When 
you have remained as long as I in this darkness, 
your eyes will distinguish the smallest eft that 
crawls on the floor.” 

“T had rather the devil picked them out!” said 
Dalgetty ; “if this be the case, I shall wish for-a 
short turn of the rope, a soldier’s prayer, and a leap 
from a ladder. But what sort of provant have you 
got here — what food, I mean, brother in affliction ?” 

“Bread and water once a-day,” replied the voice. 

“Pri’thee, friend, let me taste your loaf,” said 
Dalgetty; “I hope we shall play good comrades 
while we dwell together in this abominable pit.” 

“The loaf and jar of water,” answered the other 
prisoner, “stand in the corner, two steps to your 
right hand. Take them, and welcome. With 
earthly food I have wellnigh done.” 

Dalgetty did not wait for a second invitation, 
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but, groping out the provisions, began to munch 
at the stale black oaten loaf with as much hearti- 
ness as we have seen him play his part at better 
viands. 

“This bread,” he said, muttering, (with his mouth 
full at the same time,) “is not very savoury ; never- 
theless, it is not much worse than that which we 
ate at the famous leaguer at Werben, where the 
valorous Gustavus foiled all the efforts of the cele- 
brated Tilly, that terrible old hero, who had driven 
two kings out of the field — namely, Ferdinand of 
Bohemia and Christian of Denmark. And anent 
this water, which is none of the most sweet, I 
drink in the same to your speedy deliverance, com- 
rade, not forgetting mine own, and devoutly wish- 
ing it were Rhenish wine, or humming Lubeck beer, 
at the least, were it but in honour of the pledge.” 

While Dalgetty ran on in this way, his teeth 
kept time with his tongue, and he speedily finished 
the provisions which the benevolence or indiffer- 
ence of his companion in misfortune had abandoned 
to his voracity. When this task was accomplished, 
he wrapped himself in his cloak; and seating him- 
self in a corner of the dungeon in which he could 
obtain a support on each side, (for he had always 
been an admirer of elbow-chairs, he remarked, even 
from his youth upward,) he began to question his 
fellow-captive. 

“Mine honest friend,” said he, “you and I, being 
comrades at bed and board, should be better ac- 
quainted. I am Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, 
and so forth, Major in a regiment of loyal Irishes, 
and Envoy Extraordinary of a High and Mighty 
Lord, James Earl of Montrose. — Pray, what may 
your name be ?” 
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“Tt will avail you little to know,” replied his 
more taciturn companion. 

“Yet me judge of that matter,” answered the 
soldier. 

“Well, then — Ranald MacEagh is my name — 
that is, Ranald Son of the Mist.” 

“Son of the Mist!” ejaculated Dalgetty. “Son 
of utter darkness, say I. But, Ranald, since that 
is your name, how came you in possession of the 
provost’s court of guard? what the devil brought 
you here, that is to say?” 

“My misfortunes and my crimes,” answered 
Ranald. “Know ye the Knight of Ardenvohr ?” 

“JT do know that honourable person,’ replied 
Dalgetty. 

“But know ye where he now is?” replied Ranald. 

“Fasting this day at Ardenvohr,” answered the 
Envoy, “that he may feast to-morrow at Inverary, 
in which last purpose if he chance to fail, my lease 
of human service will be something precarious.” 

“Then let him know, one claims his intercession, 
who is his worst foe and his best friend,” answered 
Ranald. 

“Truly I shall desire to carry a less questionable 
message,” answered Dalgetty. ‘Sir Duncan is not 
a person to play at reading riddles with.” 

“ Craven Saxon,” said the prisoner, “tell him I am 
the raven that, fifteen years since, stooped on his 
tower of strength and the pledges he had left there 
—JIam the hunter that found out the wolf’s den 
on the rock, and destroyed his offspring —I am the 
leader of the band which surprised Ardenvohr yes- 
terday was fifteen years, and gave his four children 
to the sword.” 

“Truly, my honest friend,” said Dalgetty, “ if that 
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is your best recommendation to Sir Duncan’s favour, 
I would pretermit my pleading thereupon, in respect 
I have observed that even the animal creation are 
incensed against those who intromit with their off- 
spring forcibly, much more any rational and Chris- 
tian creatures, who have had violence done upon 
their small family. But I pray you in courtesy to 
tell me, whether you assailed the castle from the 
hillock called Drumsnab, whilk I uphold to be the 
true point of attack, unless it were to be protected 
by a sconce.” 

“We ascended the cliff by ladders of withies or 
saplings,” said the prisoner, “drawn up by an ac- 
complice and clansman, who had served six months 
in the castle to enjoy that one night of unlimited 
vengeance. The owl whooped around us as we 
hung betwixt heaven and earth; the tide roared 
against the foot of the rock, and dashed asunder our 
skiff, yet no man’s heart failed him. In the morn- 
ing there was blood and ashes, where there had 
been peace and joy at the sunset.” 

“Tt was a pretty camisade, I doubt not, Ranald 
MacKagh, a very sufficient onslaught, and not un- 
worthily discharged. Nevertheless, I would have 
pressed the house from that little hillock called 
Drumsnab. But yours is a pretty irregular Scythian 
fashion of warfare, Ranald, much resembling that 
of Turks, Tartars, and other Asiatic people. — But 
the reason, my friend, the cause of this war — the 
teterrima causa,as I may say? Deliver me that, 
Ranald.”’ 

“We had been pushed at by the M‘Aulays, and 
other western tribes,” said Ranald, “ till our posses 
sions became unsafe for us.” 

“Ah ha!” said Dalgetty; “I have faint remem- 
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orance of having heard of that matter. Did you 
not put bread and cheese into a man’s mouth, when 
he had never a stomach whereunto to transmit the 
same ?” 

“You have heard, then,” said Ranald, “ the tale of 
our revenge on the haughty forester ?”’ 

“T bethink me that I have,’ said Dalgetty, “and 
that not of an old date. It was a merry jest that, 
of cramming the bread into the dead man’s mouth, 
but somewhat too wild and salvage for civilized ac- 
ceptation, besides wasting the good victuals. [ have 
seen when at a siege or a leaguer, Ranald, a living 
soldier would have been the better, Ranald, for that 
erust of bread, whilk you threw away on a dead pow.” 

“We were attacked by Sir Duncan,” continued 
MacEagh, ‘and my brother was slain —his head 
was withering on the battlements which we scaled 
— I vowed revenge, and it is a vow I have never 
broken.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Dalgetty ; “and every tho- 
rough-bred soldier will confess that revenge is a 
sweet morsel; but in what manner this story will 
interest Sir Duncan in your justification, unless it 
should move him to intercede with the Marquis to 
change the manner thereof from hanging, or simple 
suspension, to breaking your limbs on the roue or 
wheel, with the coulter of a plough, or otherwise 
putting you to death by torture, surpasses my com- 
prehension. Were I you, Ranald, I would be for 
miskenning Sir Duncan, keeping my own secret, and 
departing quietly by suffocation, like your ancestors 
before you.” 

“Yet hearken, stranger,” said the Highlander. — 
“Sir Duncan of Ardenvohr had four children. 
Three died under our dirks, but the fourth survives; 
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and more would he give to dandle on his knee the 
fourth child which remains, than to rack these old 
bones, which care little for the utmost indulgence 
of his wrath. One word, if I list to speak it, could 
turn his day of humiliation and fasting into a day 
of thankfulness and rejoicing, and breaking of bread. 
O, I know it by my own heart! Dearer to me is 
the child Kenneth, who chaseth the butterfly on the 
banks of the Aven, than ten sons who are: moulder- 
ing in earth, or are preyed on by the fowls of 
the air.” 

“T presume, Ranald,” continued Dalgetty, “that 
the three pretty fellows whom I saw yonder in the 
market-place, strung up by the head like rizzer’d 
haddocks, claimed some interest in you ?” 

There was a brief pause ere the Highlander re- 
plied, in a tone of strong emotion, — “They were my 
sons, stranger — they were my sons! — blood of my 
blood — bone of my bone!— fleet of foot — unerr- 
ing in aim —unvanquished by foemen till the sons 
of Diarmid overcame them by numbers! Why do I 
wish to survive them? The old trunk will less feel 
the rending up of its roots, than it has felt the lop- 
ping off of its graceful boughs. But Kenneth must 
be trained to revenge — the young eagle must learn 
from the old how to stoop on his foes. I will pur- 
chase for his sake my life and my freedom, by dis- 
covering my secret to the Knight of Ardenvohr.” 

“You may attain your end more easily,” said a 
third voice, mingling in the conference, “ by entrust- 
ing it to me.” 

All Highlanders are superstitious. “The Enemy 
_ of Mankind is among us!” said Ranald MacEKagh, 
springing to his feet. His chains clattered as he 
rose, while he drew himself as far as they permitted 
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from. the quarter whence the voice appeared to pro- 
ceed. His fear in some degree communicated itself 
to Captain Dalgetty, who began to repeat, in a sort 
of polyglot gibberish, all the exorcisms he had ever 
heard of, without being able to remember more than 
a word or two of each. 

“In nomine domini, as we said at the Mareschal 
College — santissima madre di dios, as the Spaniard 
has it — alle guten geister loben den Herrn, saith the 
blessed Psalmist, in Dr. Luther’s translation” 

“ A truce with your exorcisms,” said the voice they 
had heard before; “ though I come strangely among 
you, I am mortal like yourselves, and my assistance 
may avail you in your present streight, if you are 
not too proud to be counselled.” 

While the stranger thus spoke, he withdrew the 
shade of a dark lantern, by whose feeble ight Dal- 
getty could only discern that the speaker who had 
thus mysteriously united himself to their company, 
and mixed in their conversation, was a tall man, 
dressed in a livery cloak of the Marquis. His first 
glance was to his feet, but he saw neither the clo- 
ven foot which Scottish legends assign to the foul 
fiend, nor the horse’s hoof by which he is distin- 
guished in Germany. His first enquiry was, how 
the stranger had come among them ? 

“For,” said he, “the creak of these rusty 
bars would have been heard had the door been 
made patent; and if you passed through the 
keyhole, truly, sir, put what face you will on it, 
you are not fit to be enrolled in a regiment of living 
men.” 

“T reserve my secret,” answered the stranger, 
“until you shall merit the discovery by commu- 


nicating to me some of yours. It may be that 
; ll 
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I shall be moved to let you out where I myself 
came in.” 

“Tt cannot be through the keyhole, then,” said 
Captain Dalgetty, “for my corslet would stick in 
the passage, were it possible that my head-piece 
could get through. As for secrets, I] have none of 
my own, and but few appertaining to others. But 
impart to us what secrets you desire to know, 
or, as Professor Snufflegreek used to say at the 
Mareschal-College, Aberdeen, speak that I may 
know thee.” 

“Tt is not with you I have first to do,” re- 
plied the stranger, turning his light full on the 
wild and wasted features, and the large limbs of 
the Highlander, Ranald MacEagh, who, close 
drawn up against the walls of the dungeon, seemed 
yet uncertain whether his guest was a living 
being. 

“I have brought you something, my friend,” said 
the stranger, in a more soothing tone, “to mend 
your fare; if you are to die to-morrow, it is no 
reason wherefore you should not live to-night.” 

“None at all—no reason in the creation,” re- 
plied the ready Captain Dalgetty, who forthwith 
began to unpack the contents of a small basket 
which the. stranger had brought under his cloak, 
while the Highlander, either in suspicion or disdain, 
paid no attention to the good cheer. 

“Here’s to thee, my friend,” said the Captain, 
who, having already dispatched a huge piece of 
roasted kid, was now taking a pull at the wine- 
flask. “What is thy name, my good friend?” 

“ Murdoch Campbell, sir,” answered the servant, 
“a lackey of the Marquis of Argyle, and occasion- 
ally acting as under-warden.” 
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“Then here is to thee once more, Murdoch,” 
said Dalgetty, “drinking to you by your proper 
‘name for the better luck sake. This wine I take 
to be Calcavella. Well, honest Murdoch, I take it 
on me to say, thou deservest to be upper-warden, 
since thou showest thyself twenty times better ac- 
quainted with the way of victualling honest gentle- 
men that are under misfortune, than thy principal. 
Bread and water? out upon him! It was enough, 
Murdoch, to destroy the credit of the Marquis’s 
dungeon. But I see you would converse with my 
friend, Ranald MacEagh here. Never mind my 
presence; I'll get me into this corner with the 
basket, and I will warrant my jaws make noise 
enough to prevent my ears from hearing you.” 

Notwithstanding this promise, however, the vet- 
eran listened with all the attention he could to 
gather their discourse, or, as he described it him- 
self, ‘‘laid his ears back in his neck, like Gustavus, 
when he heard the key turn in the girnell- 
kist.” He could, therefore, owing to the narrow- 
ness of the dungeon, easily overhear the following 
dialogue. 

“Are you aware, Son of the Mist,” said the 
Campbell, “that you will never leave this place 
excepting for the gibbet ?” 

“Those who are dearest to me,” answered Mac- 
Eagh, “have trode that path before me.” 

“Then you would do nothing,” asked the visitor, 
“to shun following them ?” 

The prisoner writhed himself in his chains be- 
fore returning an answer. 

“T would do much,” at length he said; “not for 
my own life, but for the sake of the pledge in the 
glen of Strath-Aven.” 
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“And what would you do to turn away the 
bitterness of the hour?” again demanded Mur- 
doch; “I care not for what cause ye mean to 
shun it.” 

“T would do what a man might do, and still call 
himself a man.” 

“Do you call yourself a man,” said the interro- 
gator, “who have done the deeds of a wolf?” 

“T do,” answered the outlaw; “I am a man like 
my forefathers — while wrapt in the mantle of 
peace, we were lambs — it was rent from us, and ye 
now call us wolves. Give us the huts ye have 
burned, our children whom ye have murdered, our 
widows whom ye have starved — collect from the 
gibbet and the pole the mangled carcasses, and whit- 
ened skulls of our kinsmen — bid them live and 
bless us, and we will be your vassals and brothers 
— till then, let death, and blood, and mutual wrong, 
draw a dark veil of division between us.” 

“You will then do nothing for your liberty,” 
said the Campbell. 

“ Any thing — but call myself the friend of your 
tribe,” answered MacEagh. 

“We scorn the friendship of banditti and cat- 
erans,” retorted Murdoch, “and would not stoop 
to accept it. — What I demand to know from you, 
in exchange for your liberty, is, where the daughter 
and heiress of the Knight of Ardenvohr is now to 
be found?” 

“That you may wed her to some beggarly kins- 
man of your great master,” said Ranald, “after the 
fashion of the Children of Diarmid! Does not the 
valley of Glenorquhy, to this very hour, cry shame 
on the violence offered to a helpless infant whom 
her kinsmen were conveying to the court of the 
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Sovereign? Were not her éscort compelled to hide 
her beneath a cauldron, round which they fought 
till not one remained to tell the tale? and was not 
the girl brought to this fatal castle, and afterwards 
wedded to the brother of M‘Callum More, and all 
for the sake of her broad lands?” ! 

“And if the tale be true,” said Murdoch, “she 
had a preferment beyond what the King of Scots 
would have conferred on her. But this is far from 
the purpose. The daughter of Sir Duncan of Ar- 
denvohr is of our own blood, not a stranger; and 
who has so good a right to know her fate as M‘Cal- 
lum More, the chief of her clan ?” 

“Tt is on his part, then, that you demand it?” 
said the outlaw. The domestic of the Marquis 
assented. 

“And you will practise no evil against the 
maiden ?——I have done her wrong enough already.” 

“No evil, upon the word of a Christian man,” 
replied Murdoch. 

“And my guerdon is to be life and liberty ?” 
said the Child of the Mist. 

“Such is our paction,” replied the Campbell. 

“Then know, that the child whom I saved out 
of compassion at the spoiling of her father’s tower 
of strength, was bred as an adopted daughter of 
our tribe, until we were worsted at the pass of Bal- 
lenduthil, by the fiend incarnate and mortal enemy 
of our tribe, Allan M‘Aulay of the Bloody hand, 
and by the horsemen of Lennox, under the heir of 
Menteith.” 


1 Such a story is told of the heiress of the clan of Calder, who 
was made prisoner in the manner described, and afterwards 
wedded to Sir Duncan Campbell, from which union the Campbells 
of Cawdor have their descent. 
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“Fell she into the power of Allan of the Bloody 
hand,” said Murdoch, “and she a reputed daughter 
of thy tribe? Then her biood has gilded the dirk, 
‘and thou hast said nothing to rescue thine own 
forfeited life.” 

“Tf my life rest on hers,’ answered the outlaw, 
“it is secure, for she still survives; but it has a 
more insecure reliance — the frail promise of a son 
of Diarmid.” 

“That promise shall not fail you,’ said the 
Campbell, “if you can assure me that she survives, 
and where she is to be found.” 

“In the Castle of Darnlinvarach,” said Ranald 
MacKagh, “under the name of Annot Lyle. I have 
often heard of her from my kinsmen, who have 
again approached their native woods, and it is not 
long since mine old eyes beheld her.” 

“You!” said Murdoch, in astonishment, “ you, 
a chief among the Children of the Mist, and ven- 
tured so near your mortal foe?” 

“Son of Diarmid, I did more,” replied the out- 
law; “I was in the hall of the castle, disguised as 
a harper from the wild shores of Skianach. My 
purpose was to have plunged my dirk in the body 
of the M‘Aulay with the Bloody hand, before whom 
our race trembles, and to have taken thereafter 
what fate God should send me. But I saw Annot 
Lyle, even when my hand was on the hilt of my 
dagger. She touched her clairshach! to a song of 
the Children of the Mist, which she had learned 
when her dwelling was amongst us. The woods in 
which we had dwelt pleasantly, rustled their green 
leaves in the song, and our streams were there with 
the sound of all their waters. My hand forsook the 

1 Harp. 
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dagger; the fountains of mine eyes were opened, 
and the hour of revenge passed away.— And now, 
Son of Diarmid, have I not paid the ransom of my 
head ?” 

“Ay,” replied Murdoch, “if your tale be true; 
but what proof can you assign for it?” 

“Bear witness, heaven and earth,” exclaimed the 
outlaw, “he already looks how he may step over 
his word!” 

“Not so,” replied Murdoch; “every promise 
shall be kept to you when I am assured you have 
told me the truth. — But I must speak a few words 
with your companion in captivity.” 

“Fair and false —ever fair and false,” muttered 
the ‘prisoner, as he threw himself once more on the 
floor of his dungeon. 

Meanwhile, Captain Dalgetty, who had attended 
to every word of this dialogue, was making his own 
remarks on it in private. “What the henker can 
this sly fellow have to say to me? I have no 
child, either of my own, so far as I know, or of any 
other person, to tell him a tale about. But let him 
come on—he will have some manceuvring ere he 
turn the flank of the old soldier.” 

Accordingly, as if he had stood pike in hand to 
defend a breach, he waited with caution, but with- 
out fear, the commencement of the attack. 

“You are a citizen of the world, Captain Dal- 
getty,” said Murdoch Campbell, “and cannot be 
ignorant of our old Scotch proverb, gif-gaf,! which 
goes through all nations and all services.” 

“Then I should know something of it,” said Dal- 
getty ; “for, except the Turks, there are few powers 


1 In old English, ka me ka thee, i. e. mutually serving each 
other. 
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in Europe whom I have not served; and I have 
sometimes thought of taking a turn either with 
Bethlem Gabor, (2) or with the Janizaries.” ; 

“A man of your experience and unprejudiced 
ideas, then, will understand me at once,” said Mur- 
doch, “ when I say, I mean that your freedom shall 
depend on your true and upright answer to a few 
trifling questions respecting the gentlemen you 
have left; their state of preparation; the number 
of their men, and nature of their appointments; 
and as much as you chance to know about their 
plan of operations.” 

“Just to satisfy your curiosity,” said Dalgetty, 
“and without any farther purpose ?” 

“None in the world,” replied Murdoch; “what 
interest should a poor devil like me take in their 
operations ?” 

“Make your interrogations, then,” said the Cap- 
tain, “and I will answer them peremptorie.” 

“ How many Irish may be on their march to join 
James Grahame the delinquent?” 

“Probably ten thousand,” said Captain Dalgetty. 

“Ten thousand!” replied Murdoch angrily; 
“we know that scarce two thousand landed at 
Ardnamurchan.” 

“Then you know more about them than I do,” 
answered Captain Dalgetty, with great composure. 
“T never saw them mustered yet, or even under 
arms.” 

“ And how many men of the clans may be ex- 
pected ?”? demanded Murdoch. 

“ As many as they can make,” replied the Captain. 

“You are answering from the purpose, sir,” said 
Murdoch ; “speak plainly, will there be five thou- 
sand men?” 
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“There and thereabouts,” answered Dalgetty. 

“You are playing with your life, sir, if you trifle 
with me,” replied the catechist; “one whistle of 
mine, and in less than ten minutes your head hangs 
on the drawbridge.” 

“But to speak candidly, Mr. Murdoch,” replied 
the Captain, “ do you think it is a reasonable thing 
to ask me after the secrets of our army, and I en- 
gaged to serve for the whole campaign? If I taught 
you how to defeat Montrose, what becomes of my 
pay, arrears, and chance of booty ?” 

“IT tell you,’ said Campbell, “that if you be 
stubborn, your campaign shall begin and end in a 
march to the block at the castle-gate, which stands 
ready for such land-laufers ; but if you answer my 
questions faithfully, I will receive you into my — 
into the service of M‘Callum More.” 

“Does the service afford good pay?” said Cap- 
tain Dalgetty. 

““ He will double yours, if you will return to 
Montrose and act under his direction.” 

“JT wish I had seen you, sir, before taking on 
with him,” said Dalgetty, appearing to meditate. 

“On the contrary, I can afford you more advan- 
tageous terms now,” said the Campbell; “always 
supposing that you are faithful.” 

“ Faithful, that is, to you, and a traitor to Mon- 
trose,” answered the Captain. 

“Faithful to the cause of religion and good or- 
der,” answered Murdoch, “ which sanctifies any 
deception you may employ to serve it.” 

“And the Marquis of Argyle — should I incline 
to enter his service, is he a kind master?” de- 
manded Dalgetty. 

“Never man kinder,’ quoth Campbell 
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“And bountiful to his officers?” pursued the 
Captain. 

“The most open hand in Scotland,” replied 
Murdoch. 

“True and faithful to’ his engagements?” con- 
tinued Dalgetty. 

“Ag honourable a nobleman as breathes,” said 
the clansman. 

“JT never heard so much good of him before,” 
said Dalgetty ; “you must know the Marquis well, 
—or rather you must be the Marquis himself ! — 
Lord of Argyle,” he added, throwing himself sud- 
denly on the disguised nobleman, “ I arrest you in 
the name of King Charles, as a traitor. If you 
venture to call tor assistance, I will wrench round 
your neck.” 

The attack which Dalgetty made upon Argyle’s 
person was so sudden and unexpected, that he 
easily prostrated him on the floor of the dungeon, 
and held him down with one hand, while his 
right, grasping the Marquis’s throat, was ready to 
strangle him on the slightest attempt to call for 
assistance. 

“Lord of Argyle,” he said, “it is now my turn 
to lay down the terms of capitulation. If you list 
to show me the private way by which you entered 
the dungeon, you shall escape, on condition of be- 
ing my locum tenens, as we said at the Mareschal- 
College, until your warder visits his prisoners. 
But if not, I will first strangle you —I learned the 
art from a Polonian heyduck, who had been a slave 
in the Ottoman seraglio— and then seek out a mode 
of retreat.” 

“Villain! you would not murder me for my 
kindness,” murmured Argyle. 
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“Not for your kindness, my lord,” replied Dal- 
getty: “but first, to teach your lordship the jus 
gentium towards cavaliers who come to you under 
safe-conduct ; and secondly, to warn you of the 
danger of proposing dishonourable terms to any 
worthy soldado, in order to tempt him to become 
false to his standard during the term of his 
service.” 

“Spare my life,” said Argyle, “and E willdo as 
you require.” 

Dalgetty maintained his gripe upon the Mar- 
quis’s throat, compressing it a little, while he asked 
questions, and relaxing it so far as to give him the 
power of answering them. 

“Where is the secret door into the dungeon ?” 
he demanded. 

“ Hold up the lantern to the corner on your right 
hand, you will discern the iron which covers the 
spring,” replied the Marquis. 

“So far so good. — Where does the passage lead 
to?” 

“To my private apartment behind the tapestry,” 
answered the prostrate nobleman. 

“ From thence how shall I reach the gateway ? ” 

“Through the grand gallery, the anteroom, the 
lackey’s waiting hall, the grand guardroom” 

“All crowded with soldiers, factionaries, and 
attendants ?—that will never do for me, my lord; 
— have you no secret passage to the gate, as you 
have to your dungeons? I have seen such in 
Germany.” 

“There is a passage through the chapel,” said the 
Marquis, “ opening from my apartment.” 

“ And what is the pass-word at the gate ?” 

“The sword of Levi,” replied the Marquis: 
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“but if you will receive my pledge of honour, 1 
will go with you, escort you through every guard, 
and set you at full liberty with a passport.” 

“T might trust you, my lord, were your throat 
not already black with the grasp of my fingers ; — 
as it is, beso los manos a usted, as the Spaniard says. 
Yet you may grant me a passport ; — are there wri- 
ting materials in your apartment ?” 

“Surely ; and blank passports ready to be signed. I 
will attend you there,” said the Marquis, “instantly.” 

“Tt were too much honour for the like of me,” 
said Dalgetty ; “your lordship shall remain under 
charge of mine honest friend Ranald MacEagh; 
therefore, prithee let me drag you within reach of 
his chain. — Honest Ranald, you see how matters 
stand with us. I shall find the means, I doubt not, 
of setting you at freedom. Meantime, do as you 
see me do; clap your hand thus on the weasand of 
this high and mighty prince, under his ruff, and 
if he offer to struggle or cry out, fail not, my wor- 
thy Ranald, to squeeze doughtily ; and if it be ad 
deliquium, Ranald, that is, till he swoon, there is 
no great matter, seeing he designed your gullet 
and mine to still harder usage.” 

“Tf he offer at speech or struggle,” said Ranald, 
“he dies by my hand.” 2 

“That is right, Ranald — very spirited :— A thor- 
ough-going friend that understands a hint is worth 
a million !” 

Thus resigning the charge of the Marquis to his 
new confederate, Dalgetty pressed the spring, by 
which the secret door flew open, though so well 
were its hinges polished and oiled, that it made not 
the slightest noise in revolving. The opposite side 
of the door was secured by very strong bolts and 
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bars, beside which hung one or two keys, designed 
apparently to undo fetterlocks. A narrow  stair- 
case, ascending up through the thickness of the 
castle-wall, landed, as the Marquis had truly in- 
formed him, behind the tapestry of his private 
apartment. Such communications were frequent 
in old feudal castles, as they gave the lord of the 
fortress, ike a second Dionysius, the means of hear- 
ing the conversation of his prisoners, or, if he 
pleased, of visiting them in disguise, an experiment 
which had terminated so unpleasantly on the pre- 
sent occasion for Gillespie Grumach. Having ex- 
amined previously whether there was any one in 
the apartment, and finding the coast clear, the Cap- 
tain entered, and hastily possessing himself of a 
blank passport, several of which lay on the table, 
and of writing materials, securing, at the same time, 
the Marquis’s dagger, and a silk cord from the 
hangings, he again descended into the cavern, where, 
listening a moment at the door, he could hear the 
half-stifled voice of the Marquis making great prof- 
fers to MacEKagh, on condition he would suffer him 
to give an alarm. 

“Not for a forest of deer — not for a thousand 
head of cattle,’ answered the freebooter; “not for 
all the lands that ever called a son of Diarmid mas- 
ter, will I break the troth I have plighted to him 
of the iron-garment !” 

“He of the iron-garment,” said Dalgetty, enter- 
ing, “is bounden unto you, MacKagh, and this 
noble lord shall be bounden also; but first he must 
fill up this passport with the names of Major Du- 
gald Dalgetty and his guide, or he is like to have 
a passport to another world.” 

The Marquis subscribed, and wrote, by the light 
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of the dark lantern, as the soldier prescribed to 
him. 

“And now, Ranald,” said Dalgetty, “strip thy 
upper garment —thy plaid I mean, Ranald, and in 
it will I muffle the M‘Callum More, and make of 
him, for the time, a Child of the Mist; — Nay, I 
must bring it over your head, my lord, so as to 
secure us against your mistimed clamour.— So, now 
he is sufficiently muffled ;— hold down your hands, 
or, by Heaven, I will stab you to the heart with your 
own dagger !— Nay, you shall be bound with noth- 
ing less than silk, as your quality deserves.— So, 
now he is secure till some one comes to relieve him. 
If he ordered us a late dinner, Ranald, he is like to 
be the sufferer ;— at what hour, my good Ranald, 
did the jailor usually appear?” ~ 

“Never till the sun was beneath the western 
wave,” said MacEagh. 

“Then, my friend, we shall have three hours 
good,” said the cautious Captain. “In the mean- 
time, let us labour for your liberation.” 

To examine Ranald’s chain was the next occu- 
pation. It was undone by means of one of the keys 
which hung behind the private door, probably de- 
posited there, that the Marquis might, if he pleased, 
dismiss a prisoner, or remove him elsewhere with- 
out the necessity of summoning the warden. The 
outlaw stretched his benumbed arms, and bounded 
from the floor of the dungeon in all the ecstasy of 
recovered freedom. 

“Take the livery-coat of that noble prisoner,” 
said Captain Dalgetty ; “put it on, and follow close 
at my heels.” . 

The outlaw obeyed. They ascended the pri- 
vate stair, having first secured the door behind 
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them, and thus safely reached the apartment of the 
Marquis." 


1 The precarious state of the feudal nobles introduced a great 
deal of espionage into their castles. Sir Robert Carey men- 
tfons his having put on the cloak of one of his own wardens to 
obtain a confession from the mouth of Geordie Bourne, his pris- 
oner, whom he caused presently to be hanged in return for the 
frankness of his communication. The fine old Border castle 
of Naworth contains a private stair from the apartment of the 
Lord William Howard, by which he could visit the dungeon, 
as is alleged in the preceding chapter to have been practised 
by the Marquis of Argyle. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


This was the entry then, these stairs — but whither after? 
Yet he that’s sure to perish on the land 
May quit the nicety of card and compass, 
And trust the open sea without a pilot. 
Tragedy of Brennovalt. 


“Look out for the private way through the chapel, 
Ranald,” said the Captain, “while I give a hasty 
regard to these matters.” 

Thus speaking, he seized with one hand a bundle 
of Argyle’s most private papers, and with the other 
a purse of gold, both of which lay in a drawer of a 
rich cabinet, which stood invitingly open. Neither 
did he neglect to possess himself of a sword and 
pistols, with powder-flask and balls, which hung in 
the apartment. “Intelligence and booty,” said the 
veteran, as he pouched the spoils, ‘‘each honourable 
cavalier should look to, the one on his general’s 
behalf, and the other on his own. This sword is 
an Andrew Ferrara, and the pistols better than 
mine own. But a fair exchange is no robbery. Sol- 
dados are not to be endangered, and endangered 
gratuitously, my Lord of Argyle. — But soft, soft, 
Ranald; wise Man of the Mist, whither art thou 
bound ?” 

It was indeed full time to stop MacEagh’s pro- 
ceedings ; for, not finding the private passage read- 
ily, and impatient, it would seem, of farther delay, 
he had caught down a sword and target, and was 
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about to enter the great gallery, with the purpose, 
doubtless, of fighting his way through all opposition. 

“Hold, while you live,” whispered Dalgetty, lay- 
ing hold on him. “We must lie perdue, if possible. 
So bar we this door, that it may be thought M‘Cal- 
lum More would be private — and now let me make 
a reconnoissance for the private passage.” 

By looking behind the tapestry in various places, 
the Captain at length discovered a private door, 
and behind that a winding passage, terminated by 
another door, which doubtless entered the chapel. 
But what was his disagreeable surprise to hear, on 
the other side of this second door, the sonorous 
voice of a divine in the act of preaching. 

“This made the villain,” he said, “recommend 
this to us as a private passage. I am strongly 
tempted to return and cut his throat.” 

He then opened very gently the door, which led 
into a latticed gallery used by the Marquis himself, 
the curtains of which were drawn, perhaps with the 
purpose of having it supposed that he was engaged 
in attendance upon divine worship, when, in fact, 
he was absent upon his secular affairs. There was 
no other person in the seat; for the family of the 
Marquis, — such was the high state maintained in 
those days,—sate during service in another gal- 
lery, placed somewhat lower than that of the great 
man himself. This being the case, Captain Dal- 
getty ventured to ensconce himself in the gallery, 
of which he carefully secured the door. 

Never (although the expression be a bold one) 
was a sermon listened to with more impatience, 
and less edification, on the part of one, at least, of 
the audience. The Captain heard sixteenthly — 
seventeenthly — eighteenthly, and to conclude, with a 
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sort of feeling like protracted despair. But no man 
can lecture (for the service was called a lecture) 
for ever; and the discourse was at length closed, 
the clergyman not failing to make a profound bow 
towards the latticed gallery, little suspecting whom 
he honoured by that reverence. To judge from the 
haste with which they dispersed, the domestics of 
the Marquis were scarce more pleased with their 
late occupation than the anxious Captain Dalgetty ; 
indeed, many of them being Highlandmen, had the 
excuse of not understanding a single word which 
the clergyman spoke, although they gave their 
attendance on his doctrine by the special order of 
M‘Callum More, and would have done so had the 
preacher been a Turkish Imaum. 

But although the congregation dispersed thus 
rapidly, the divine remained behind in the chapel, 
and, walking up and down its Gothic precincts, 
seemed either to be meditating on what he had just 
been delivering, or preparing a fresh discourse for 
the next opportunity. Bold as he was, Dalgetty 
hesitated what he ought to do. Time, however, 
pressed, and every moment increased the chance of 
their escape being discovered by the jailor visiting 
the dungeon perhaps before his wonted time, and 
discovering the exchange which had been made | 
there. At length, whispering Ranald, who watched 
all his motions, to follow him and preserve his coun- 
tenance, Captain Dalgetty, with a very composed 
air, descended a flight of steps which led from the 
gallery into the body of the chapel. A less experi- 
enced adventurer would have endeavoured to pass 
the worthy clergyman rapidly, in hopes to escape 
unnoticed. But the Captain, who foresaw the man- 
ifest danger of failing in such an attempt; walked 
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gravely to meet the divine upon his walk in the 
midst of the chancel, and, pulling off his cap, was 
about to pass him after a formal reverence. But 
what was his surprise to view in the preacher the 
very same person with whom he had dined in the 
Castle of Ardenvohr! Yet he speedily recovered 
his composure; and ere the clergyman could speak, 
was the first to address him. “I could not,” he 
said, “leave this mansion without bequeathing to 
you, my very reverend sir, my humble thanks for 
the homily with which you have this evening 
favoured us.” 

“TI did not observe, sir,” said the clergyman, 
“that you were in the chapel.” . 

“Tt pleased the honourable Marquis,” said Dal- 
getty, modestly, “to grace me with a seat in his 
own gallery.” The divine bowed low at this inti- 
mation, knowing that such an honour was only 
vouchsafed to persons of very high rank. “It has 
been my fate, sir,” said the Captain, “in the sort 
of wandering life which I have led, to have heard 
different preachers of different religions —as for 
example, Lutheran, Evangelical, Reformed, Calvi- 
nistical, and so forth, but never have I listened to 
such a homily as yours.” 

“Call it a lecture, worthy sir,” said the divine, 
“such is the phrase of our church.” 

“Lecture or homily,” said Dalgetty, “it was, as 
the High Germans say, ganz fortre flich; and I 
could not leave this place without testifying unto 
you what inward emotions I have undergone during 
your edifying prelection ; and how I am touched to 
the quick, that I should yesterday, during the refec- 
tion, have seemed to infringe on the respect due to 
such « person as yourself.” 
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« Alas! my worthy sir,” said the clergyman, “we 
meet in this world as in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, not knowing against whom we may chance 
to encounter. In truth, it is no matter of marvel, if 
we sometimes jostle those, to whom, if known, we 
would yield all respect. Surely, sir, I would rather 
have taken you for a profane malignant than for 
such a devout person as you prove, who reveren- 
ces the great Master even in the meanest of his 
servants.” 

“Tt is always my custom to do so, learned sir,” 
answered Dalgetty; “for in the service of the im- 
mortal Gustavus —but I detain you from your 
meditations,” — his desire to speak of the King of 
Sweden being for once overpowered by the necessity 
of his circumstances. 

“By no means, my worthy sir,” said the clergy- 
man. “What was, I pray you, the order of that 
great Prince, whose memory is so dear to every 
Protestant bosom ?” 

“Sir, the drums beat to prayers morning and even- 
ing, as regularly as for parade; and if a soldier 
passed without saluting the chaplain, he had an 
hour’s ride on the wooden mare for his pains. Sir, 
I wish you a very good evening —I am obliged to 
depart the castle under M‘Callum More’s passport.” 

“Stay one instant, sir,” said the preacher; “is 
there nothing I can do to testify my respect for the 
pupil of the great Gustavus, and so admirable a 
judge of preaching ?” 

“Nothing, sir,” said the Captain, “but to show 
me the nearest way to the gate —and if you would 
have the kindness,” he added, with great effrontery, 
“to let a servant bring my horse with him, the dark 
grey gelding — call him Gustavus, and he will prick 
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up his ears —for I know not where the castle sta- 
bles are situated, and my guide,” he added, looking 
at Ranald, “speaks no English.” 

“JT hasten to accommodate you,” said the clergy- 
man; “your way les through that cloistered 
passage.” 

“ Now, Heaven’s blessing upon your vanity!” said 
the Captain to himself. “I was afraid I would have 
had to march off without Gustavus.” 

In fact, so effectually did the chaplain exert him- 
self in behalf of so excellent a judge of composition, 
that while Dalgetty was parleying with the senti- 
nels at the drawbridge, showing his passport, and 
giving the watchword, a servant brought him his 
horse, ready saddled for the journey. In another 
place, the Captain’s sudden appearance at large after 
having been publicly sent to prison, might have ex- 
cited suspicion and enquiry; but the officers and 
domestics of the Marquis were accustomed to the 
mysterious policy of their master, and never sup- 
posed aught else than that he had been liberated 
and intrusted with some private commission by 
their master. In this belief, and having received 
the parole, they gave him free passage. 

Dalgetty rode slowly through the town of Inve- 
rary, the outlaw attending upon him like a foot- 
page at his horse’s shoulder. As they passed the 
gibbet, the old man looked on the bodies and wrung 
his hands. The look and gesture were momentary, 
but expressive of indescribable anguish. Instantly 
recovering himself, Ranald, in passing, whispered 
somewhat to one of the females, who, like Rizpah 
the daughter of Aiah, seemed engaged in watching 
and mourning the victims of feudal injustice and 
cruelty. The woman started at his voice, but im- 
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mediately collected herself, and returned for answer 
a slight inclination of the head. 

Dalgetty continued his way out of the town, un- 
certain whether he should try to seize or hire a 
boat and cross the lake, or plunge into the woods, 
and there conceal himself from pursuit. In the for- 
mer event he was liable to be instantly pursued by 
the galleys of the Marquis, which lay ready for sail- 
ing, their long yard-arms pointing to the wind, and ° 
what hope could he have in an ordinary Highland 
fishing-boat to escape from them? If he made the 
latter choice, his chance either of supporting or con- 
cealing himself in those waste and unknown wilder- 
nesses, was in the highest degree precarious. The 
town lay now behind him, yet what hand to turn 
to for safety he was unable to determine, and began 
to be sensible, that in escaping from the dungeon 
at Inverary, desperate as the matter seemed, he had 
only accomplished the easiest part of a difficult task. 
If retaken, his fate was now certain ; for the personal 
injury he had offered to a man so powerful and so 
vindictive, could be atoned for only by instant death. 
While he pondered these distressing reflections, and 
looked around with a countenance which plainly 
expressed indecision, Ranald MacKEagh suddenly 
asked him, “which way he intended to journey ?” 

“And that, honest comrade,” answered Dalgetty, 
“is precisely the question which I cannot answer 
you. Truly I begin to hold the opinion, Ranald, 
that we had better have stuck by the brown loaf 
and water-pitcher until Sir Duncan arrived, who, 
for his own honour, must have made some fight for 
me.” 

“Saxon,” answered MacEKagh, “do not regret hav- 
ing exchanged the foul breath of yonder dungeon 
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for the free air of heaven. Above all, repent not 
that you have served a Son of the Mist. Put your- 
self under my guidance, and I will warrant your 
safety with my head.” 

“Can you guide me safe through these moun- 
tains, and back to the army of Montrose?” said 
Dalgetty. 

“T can,’ answered MacEagh ; “there lives not 
aman to whom the mountain passes, the caverns, 
the glens, the thickets, and the corries are known, 
as they are to the Children of the Mist. While 
others crawl on the level ground, by the sides of 
lakes and streams, ours are the steep hollows of 
the inaccessible mountains, the birth-place of the 
desert springs. Notall the bloodhounds of Argyle 
can trace the fastnesses through which I can guide 
you.” 

“Say’st thou so, honest Ranald?” replied Dal- 
getty ; “then have on with thee; for of a surety I 
shall never save the ship by my own pilotage.” 

The outlaw accordingly led the way into the 
wood, by which the castle is surrounded for sev- 
eral miles, walking with so much dispatch as kept 
Gustavus at a round trot, and taking sucha num- 
ber of cross cuts and turns, that Captain Dalgetty 
speedily lost all idea where he might be, and all 
knowledge of the points of the compass. At length, 
the path, which had gradually become more diffi- 
cult, altogether ended among thickets and under- 
wood. The roaring of a torrent was heard in the 
neighbourhood, the ground became in some places 
broken, in others boggy, and everywhere unfit for 
- riding. 

“What the foul fiend,” said Dalgetty, “is to be 
done here? I must part with Gustavus, I fear.” 
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“Take no care for your horse,” said the outlaw , 
“he shall soon be restored to you.” 

As he spoke, he whistled in a low tone, and a 
lad, half dressed in tartan, half naked, having only 
his own shaggy hair, tied with a thong of leather, 
to protect his head and face from sun and weather, 
lean, and half-starved in aspect, his wild grey eyes 
appearing to fill up ten times the proportion 
usually allotted to them in the human face, crept 
out, as a wild beast might have done, from a 
thicket of brambles and briars. 

“Give your horse to the gillie,” said Ranald 
MacEagh ; “your life depends upon it.” 

“Och! och!” exclaimed the despairing veteran ; 
«“Eheu! as we used to say at Mareschal-College, 
must I leave Gustavus in such grooming ?” 

“ Are you frantic, to lose time thus?” said his 
ouide; “do we stand on friend’s ground, that you 
should part with your horse as if he were your 
brother? I tell you, you shall have him again; 
but if you never saw the animal, is not life better 
than the best colt ever mare foaled ?” 

“And that is true too, mine honest friend,” 
sighed Dalgetty ; “yet if you knew but the value 
of Gustavus, and the things we two have done and 
suffered together — See, he turns back to Jook at 
me!— Be kind to him, my good breechless friend, 
and I willrequite you well.” So saying, and withal 
sniffling a little to swallow his grief, he turned from 
the heart-rending spectacle in order to follow his 
guide. 

To follow his guide was no easy matter, and soon 
required more agility than Captain Dalgetty could 
master. The very first plunge after he had parted 
from his charger, carried him, with little assistance 
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from a few overhanging boughs, or projecting roots 
of trees, eight foot sheer down into the course of a 
torrent, up which the Son of the Mist led the way. 
Huge stones, over which they scrambled, — thickets 
of thorn and brambles, through which they had to 
drag themselves, — rocks which were to be climbed 
on the one side with much labour and pain, for the 
purpose of an equally precarious descent upon the 
other ; all these, and many such interruptions, were 
surmounted by the light-footed and_ half-naked 
mountaineer with an ease and velocity which 
excited the surprise and envy of Captain Dalgetty, 
who, encumbered by his head-piece, corslet, and 
other armour, not to mention his ponderous jack- 
boots, found himself at length so much exhausted 
by fatigue, and the difficulties of the road, that he 
sate down upon a stone in order to recover his 
breath, while he explained to Ranald MacKagh the 
difference betwixt travelling expeditus and impeditus, 
as these two military phrases were understood at 
Mareschal-College, Aberdeen. The sole answer of 
the mountaineer was to lay his hand on the soldier’s 
arm, and point backward in the direction of the 
wind. Dalgetty could spy nothing, forevening was 
closing fast, and they were at the bottom of a , dark 
ravine. But at length he could distinctly hear at a 
distance the sullen toll of a large bell. 

“That,” said he, “must be the alarm — the 
storm-clock, as the Germans eall it.” 

“Tt strikes the hour of your death,” answered 
Ranald, “unless you can accompany me a little 
farther. For every toll of that bell a brave man 
has yielded up his soul.” 

“Truly, Ranald, my trusty friend,” seid Dal- 
getty, “I will not deny that the case may be soon 
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.my own; for I am so forfoughen, (being, as I ex- 
plained to you, am~peditus, for had I been expeditus, 
I mind not pedestrian exercise the flourish of a 
fife,) that I think I had better ensconce myself in 
one of these bushes, and even lie quiet there to abide 
what fortune God shall send me. I entreat you. 
mine honest friend Ranald, to shift for yourself, 
and leave me to my fortune, as the Lion of the 
North, the immortal Gustavus Adolphus, my never- 
to-be-forgotten master, (whom you must surely have 
heard of, Ranald, though you may have heard of no 
one else,) said to Francis Albert, Duke of Saxe- 
Lauenburgh, when he was mortally wounded on 
the plains of Lutzen. Neither despair altogether 
of my safety, Ranald, seeing I have been in as great 
pinches as this in Germany — more especially, I 
remember me, that at the fatal battle of Nerlingen 
—after which I changed service” —— 

“Tf you would save your father’s son’s breath to 
help his child out of trouble, instead of wasting it 
upon the tales of Seannachies,” said Ranald, who 
now grew impatient of the Captain’s loquacity, “ or 
if your feet could travel as fast as your tongue, you 
might yet lay your head on an unbloody pillow 
to-night.” 

“Something there is like military skill in that,” 
replied the Captain, “although wantonly and irrev- 
erently spoken to an officer of rank. But I hold 
it good to pardon such freedoms on a march, in 
respect of the Saturnalian license indulged in such 
cases to the troops of all nations. And now, re- 
sume thine office, friend Ranald, in respect I am 
well-breathed ; or, to be more plain, J prae, sequar. 
as we used to say at Mareschal-College.” 

Comprehending his meaning rather from his mo- 
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tions than his language, the Son of the Mist again 
led the way, with an unerring precision that looked 
like instinct, through a variety of ground the most 
difficult and broken that could well be imagined. 
Dragging along his ponderous boots, encumbered 
with thigh-pieces, gauntlets, corslet, and back-piece, 
not to mention the buff jerkin which he wore under 
all these arms, talking of his former exploits the 
whole way, though Ranald paid not the slightest - 
attention to him, Captain Dalgetty contrived to 
follow his guide a considerable space farther, when 
the deep-mouthed baying of a hound was heard 
coming down the wind, as if opening on the scent 
of its prey. _ 

“Black hound,’ said Ranald, “ whose throat 
never boded good to a Child of the Mist, ill fortune 
to her who littered thee! hast thou already found 
our trace? But thou art too late, swart hound of 
darkness, and the deer has gained the herd.” 

So saying, he whistled very softly, and was an- 
swered in a tone equally low from the top of a pass, 
up which they had for some time been ascending. 
Mending their pace, they reached the top, where the 
moon, which had now risen bright and clear, showed 
to Dalgetty a party of ten or twelve Highlanders, 
and about as many women and children, by whom 
Ranald MacEagh was received with such transports 
of joy, as made his companion easily sensible that 
those by whom he was surrounded, must of course 
be Children of the Mist. The place which they 
occupied well suited their name and habits. It was 
a beetling crag, round which winded a very narrow 
and broken footpath, commanded in various places 
by the position which they held. 

Ranald spoke anxiously and hastily to the chil- 
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dren of his tribe, and the men came one by one to 
shake hands with Dalgetty, while the women, clam- 
orous in their gratitude, pressed round to kiss even 
the hem of his garment. 

“They plight their faith to you,” said Ranald 
MacKagh, “for requital of the good deed you have 
done to the tribe this day.” 

“Enough said, Ranald,” answered the soldier, 
“enough said — tell them I love not this shaking of 
hands — it confuses ranks and degrees in military 
service; and as to kissing of gauntlets, puldrons, 
and the like, I remember that the immortal Gusta- 
vus, as he rode through the streets of Nuremberg, 
being thus worshipped by the populace, (being 
doubtless far mere worthy of it than a poor though 
honourable cavalier like myself,) did say unto them, 
in the way of rebuke, ‘If you idolize me thus like 
a god, who shall assure you that the vengeance of 
Heaven will not soon prove me to be a mortal ?’ — 
And so here, I suppose, you intend to make a stand 
against your followers, Ranald — voto a Dios, as the 
Spaniard says ?— a very pretty position —as pretty 
a position for a small peloton of men as I have seen 
in my service — no enemy can come towards it by 
the road without being at the mercy of cannon and 
musket. — But then, Ranald, my trusty comrade, 
you have no cannon, I dare to aver, and I do not 
see that any of these fellows have muskets either. 
So with what artillery you propose making good 
the pass, before you come to hand blows, truly, Ra- 
nald, it passeth my apprehension.” 

“With the weapons and with the courage of our 
fathers,” said MacEagh; and made the Captain ob- 
serve, that the men of his party were armed with 
bows and arrows. (2) 
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‘‘ Bows and arrows!” exclaimed Dalgetty; “ha! 
ha! ha! have we Robin Hood and Little John back 
again ? Bows and arrows! why, the sight has not 
been seen in civilized war for a hundred years. 
Bows and arrows! and why not weavers’-beams, as 
in the days of Goliah ? Ah! that Dugald Dalgetty, 
of Drumthwacket, should live to see men fight with 
bows and arrows !— The immortal Gustavus would 
never have believed it—nor Wallenstein — nor 
Butler — nor old Tilly. — Well, Ranald, a cat can 
have but its claws — since bows and arrows are the 
word, e’en let us make the best of it. Only, as 1 
do not understand the scope and range of such old- 
fashioned artillery, you must make the best dispo- 
sition you can out of your own head; for my taking 
the command, whilk I would have gladly done had 
you been to fight with any Christian weapons, is 
out of the question, when you are to combat like 
quivered Numidians. I will, however, play my 
part with my pistols in the approaching melley, in 
respect my carabine unhappily remains at Gusta- 
vus’s saddle.— My service and thanks to you,” he 
continued, addressing a mountaineer who offered 
him a bow; “Dugald Dalgetty may say of himseif, 
as he learned at Mareschal-College, 


Non eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu, 
Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra: 


whilk is to say” 

Ranald MacEagh a second time imposed silence 
on the talkative commander as before, by pulling 
his sleeve, and pointing down the pass. The bay of 
the bloodhound was now approaching nearer and 
nearer, and they could hear the voices of several 
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persons who accompanied the animal, and hallooed 
to each other as they dispersed occasionally, either. 
in the hurry of their advance, or in order to search 
more accurately the thickets as they came along. 
They were obviously drawing nearer and nearer 
every moment. MacKEagh, in the meantime, pro- 
posed to Captain Dalgetty to disencumber himself 
of his armour, and gave him to understand that the 
women should transport it to a place of safety. 

“T crave your pardon, sir,” said Dalgetty, “such 
is not the rule of our foreign service; in respect I 
remember the regiment of Finland cuirassiers re- 
primanded, and their kettle-drums taken from them, 
by the immortal Gustavus, because they had as- 
sumed the permission to march without their cors- 
lets, and to leave them with the baggage. Neither 
did they strike kettle-drums again at the head of 
that famous regiment until they behaved themselves 
so notably at the field of Leipsic ; a lesson whilk is 
not to be forgotten, any more than that exclama- 
tion of the immortal Gustavus, ‘Now shall I know 
if my officers love me, by their putting on their ar- 
mour; since, if my officers are slain, who shall lead 
my soldiers into victory?’ Nevertheless, friend 
Ranald, this is without prejudice to my being rid 
of these somewhat heavy boots, providing I can ob- 
tain any other succedaneum; for I presume not 
to say that my bare soles are fortified so as to en- 
dure the flints and thorns, as seems to be the case 
with your followers.” 

To rid the Captain of his cumbrous greaves, and 
case his feet in a pair of brogues made out of deer- 
skin, which a Highlander stripped off for his 
accommodation, was the work of a minute, and Dal- 
getty found himself much lightened by the ex- 
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change. He was in the act of recommending to 
Ranald MacEKagh, to send two or three of his fol- 
lowers a little lower to reconnoitre the pass, and, 
at the same time, somewhat to extend his front, 
placing two detached archers at each flank by way 
of posts of observation, when the near cry of the 
hound apprised them that the pursuers were at the 
bottom of the pass. All was then dead silence ; for, 
loquacious as he was on other occasions, Captain 
Dalgetty knew well the necessity of an ambush 
keeping itself under covert. 

The moon gleamed on the broken path-way, and 
on the projecting cliffs of rock round which it winded, 
its hght intercepted here and there by the branches 
of bushes and dwarf-trees, which, finding nourish- 
ment in the crevices of the rocks, in some places 
overshadowed the brow and ledge of the preci- 
pice. Below, a thick copse-wood lay in deep and 
dark shadow, somewhat resembling the _ billows 
of a half-seen ocean. From the bosom of that 
darkness, and close to the bottom of the precipice, 
the hound was heard at intervals baying fearfully, 
sounds which were redoubled by the echoes of the 
woods and rocks around. At intervals, these sunk 
into deep silence, interrupted only by the plashing 
noise of a small runnel of water, which partly fell 
from the rock, partly found a more silent passage 
to the bottom along its projecting surface. Voices 
of men were also heard in stifled converse below; 
it seemed as if the pursuers had not discovered the 
narrow path which led to the top of the rock, or 
that, having discovered it, the peril of the ascent, 
joined to the imperfect light, and the uncertainty 
whether it might not be defended, made them hesi- 
tate to attempt it. 
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At length a shadowy figure was seen, which 
raised itself up from the abyss of darkness below, 
and, emerging into the pale moonlight, began cau- 
tiously and slowly to ascend the rocky path. The 
outline was so distinctly marked, that Captain Dal- 
getty could discover not only the person of a High- 
lander, but the long gun which he carried in his 
hand, and the plume of feathers which decorated 
his bonnet. “ Tawsend teiflen ! that I should say so, 
and so like to be near my latter end!” ejaculated 
the Captain, but under his breath, ‘what will be- 
come of us, now they have brought musketry to en- 
counter our archers ?” 

But just as the pursuer had attained a project- 
ing piece of rock about half way up the ascent, and, 
pausing, made a signal for those who were still at 
the bottom to follow him, an arrow whistled from 
the bow of one of the Children of the Mist, and 
transfixed him with so fatal a wound, that, without 
a single effort to save himself, he lost his balance, 
and fell headlong from the cliff on which he stood, 
into the darkness below. The crash of the boughs 
which received him, and the heavy sound of his fall 
from thence to the ground, was followed by a cry 
of horror and surprise, which burst from his fol- 
lowers. The Children of the Mist, encouraged in 
proportion to the alarm this first success had caused 
among the pursuers, echoed back the clamour with 
a loud and shrill yell of exultation, and, showing 
themselves on the brow of the precipice, with wild 
cries and vindictive gestures, endeavoured to im- 
press on their enemies a sense at once of their 
courage, their numbers, and their state of defence. 
Even Captain Dalgetty’s military prudence did not 
prevent his rising up, and calling out to Ranald, 
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more loud than prudence warranted, “ Carocco 
comrade, as the Spaniard says! The long bow for 
ever! In my poor apprehension now, were you to 
order a file to advance and take position” 
“The Sassenach!” cried a voice from beneath, 
“mark the Sassenach sidier! I see the glitter of 
his breastplate.” At the same time three muskets 
were discharged ; and while one ball rattled against 
the corslet of proof, to the strength of which our 
valiant Captain had been more than once indebted 
for his life, another penetrated the armour which 
covered the front of his left thigh, and stretched 
him on the ground. Ranald instantly seized him 
in his arms, and bore him back from the edge of 
the precipice, while he dolefully ejaculated, “I al- 
ways told the immortal Gustavus, Wallenstein 
Tilly, and other men of the sword, that, in my poor 
mind, taslets ought to be made musket-proof.” 
With two or three earnest words in Gaelic, Mac- 
Eagh commended the wounded man to the charge 
of the females, who were in the rear of his little 
party, and was then about to return to the contest. 
But Dalgetty detained him, grasping a firm hold 
of his plaid.—“I know not how this matter may 
end — but I request you will inform Montrose, that 
I died like a follower of the immortal Gustavus — 
and I pray you, take heed how you quit your pre- 
sent strength, even for the purpose of pursuing 
the enemy, if you gain any advantage — and — 
and” 
Here Dalgetty’s breath and eyesight began to 
fail him through loss of blood, and MacEagh, avail- 
ing himself of this circumstance, extricated from 
his grasp the end of his own mantle, and substi- 
tuted that of a female, by which the Captain held 
a . 
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stoutly, thereby securing, as he conceived, the out- 
law’s attention to the ‘military instructions which 
he continued to pour forth while he had any breath 
to utter them, though they became gradually more 
and more incoherent —“ And, comrade, you will 
be sure to keep your musketeers in advance of 
your stand of pikes, Lochaber-axes, and two-handed 
swords — Stand fast, dragoons, on the left flank! 
— where was I? — Ay, and, Ranald, if ye be minded 
to retreat, leave some lighted matches burning on 
the branches of the trees —it shows as if they 
were lined with shot — But I forget —ye have no 
match-locks nor habergeons —only bows and ar- 
rows — bows and arrows! ha! ha! ha!” 

Here the captain sunk back in an exhausted 
condition, although unable to resist the sense of 
the ludicrous which, as a modern man-at-arms, he 
connected with the idea of these ancient weapons 
of war. It was a long time ere he recovered his 
senses; and, in the meantime, we leave him in the 
care of the Daughters of the Mist; nurses as kind 
and attentive, in reality, as they were wild and un- 
couth in outward appearance. 


CHAPTER XV. 


But if no faithless action stain 
Thy true and constant word, 

Til make thee famous by my pen, 
And glorious by my sword. 


Tl serve thee in such noble ways 
As ne’er were known before ; ‘ 
Til deck and crown thy head with bays, 
And love thee more and more. 


Montrose’s Lines. 


WE must now leave, with whatever regret, the 
valiant Captain Dalgetty, to recover of his wounds 
or otherwise as fate shall determine, in order briefly 
to trace the military operations of Montrose, wor- 
thy as they are of a more important page, and a 
better historian. By the assistance of the chieftains 
whom we have commemorated, and more especially 
by the junction of the Murrays, Stewarts, and other 
clans of Athole, which were peculiarly zealous in 
the royal cause, he soon assembled an army of two 
or three thousand Highlanders, to whom he suc- 
cessfully united the Irish under Colkitto. This last 
leader, who, to the great embarrassment of Milton’s 
commentators, is commemorated in one of that 
great poet’s sonnets! was properly named Alister, 


1 Milton’s book, entitled Tetrachordon, had been ridiculed, it 
would seem, by the divines assembled at Westminster, and others, 
on account of the hardness of the title ; and Milton in his sonnet 
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or Alexander M‘Donnell, by birth a Scottish isles- 
man, and related to the Earl of Antrim, to whose 
patronage he owed the command assigned him in 
the Irish troops. In many respects he merited this 
distinction. He was brave to intrepidity, and al- 
most to insensibility ; very strong and active in 
person, completely master of his weapons, and al- 
ways ready to show the example in the extremity 
of danger. To counterbalance these good qualities, 
it must be recorded, that he was inexperienced in 
military tactics, and of a jealous and presumptuous 
disposition, which often lost to Montrose the fruits 
of Colkitto’s gallantry. Yet such is the predomi- 
nance of outward personal qualities in the eyes of 
a wild people, that the feats of strength and cour- 
age shown by this champion, seem to have made a 
stronger impression upon the minds of the High- 
landers, than the military skill and chivalrous spirit 
of the great Marquis of Montrose. Numerous tra- 
ditions are still preserved in the Highland glens 
concerning Alister M‘Donnell, though the name of 
Montrose is rarely mentioned among them. 

The point upon which Montrose finally as- 
sembled his little army, was in Strathearn, on the 


retaliates upon the barbarous Scottish names which the Civil War 
had made familiar to English ears : — 


why is it harder, sirs, than Gordon, 

Colkitto, or M‘Donald, or Gallasp 2 

These rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek, 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 


“We may suppose,” says Bishop Newton, “that these were 
persons of note among the Scotch ministers, who were for press- 
ing and enforcing the Covenant; ”’ whereas Milton only intends 
to ridicule the barbarism of Scottish names in general, and 
quotes, indiscriminately, that of Gillespie, one of the Apostles 
of the Covenant, and those of Colkitto and M‘Donnell, (both 
belonging to one person,) one of its bitterest enemies. 
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verge of the Highlands of Perthshire, so as to men- 
ace the principal town of that county. 

His enemies were not unprepared for his recep- 
tion. Argyle, at the head of his Highlanders, was 
dogging the steps of the Irish from the west to the 
east, and by force, fear, or influence, had collected 
an army nearly sufficient to have given battle to 
that under Montrose. The Lowlands were also pre- 
pared, for reasons which we assigned at the begin- 
ning of this tale. A body of six thousand infantry, 
and six or seven thousand cavalry, which profanely 
assumed the title of God’s army, had been hastily as- 
sembled from the shires of Fife, Angus, Perth, Stirl- 
ing, and the neighbouring counties. A much less 
force in former times, nay, even in the preceding 
reign, would have been sufficient to have secured 
the Lowlands against a more formidable descent of 
Highlanders, than those united under Montrose ; 
but times had changed strangely within the last half 
century. Before that period, the Lowlanders were 
as constantly engaged in war as the mountaineers, 
and were incomparably better disciplined and 
armed. The favourite Scottish order of battle some- 
what resembled the Macedonian phalanx. Their 
infantry formed a compact body, armed with long 
spears, impenetrable even to the men-at-arms of the 
age, though well mounted, and arrayed in com- 
plete proof. It may easily be conceived, therefore, 
that their ranks could not be broken by the disor- 
derly charge of Highland infantry armed for close 
combat only, with swords, and ill furnished with 
missile weapons, and having no artillery whatever. 

This habit of fight was in a great measure 
changed by the introduction of muskets into the 
Scottish Lowland service, which, not being as yet 
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combined with the bayonet, was a formidable 
weapon at a distance, but gave no assurance against 
the enemy who rushed on to close quarters. The 
pike, indeed, was not wholly disused in the Scottish 
army; but it was no longer the favourite weapon, 
nor was it relied upon as formerly by those in 
whose hands it was placed; insomuch that Daniel 
Lupton, a tactician of the day, has written a book 
expressly upon the superiority of the musket. This 
change commenced as early as the wars of Gustavus 
Adolphus, whose marches were made with such 
rapidity, that the pike was very soon thrown aside 
in his army, and exchanged for fire-arms. A circum- 
stance which necessarily accompanied this change, 
as well as the establishment of standing armies, 
whereby war became a trade, was the introduction 
of a laborious and complicated system of discipline, 
combining a variety of words of command with 
corresponding operations and manceuvres, the neg- 
lect of any one of which was sure to throw the 
whole into confusion. War, therefore, as practised 
among most nations of Europe, had assumed much 
more than forinerly the character of a profession or 
mystery, to which previous practice and experience 
were indispensable requisites. Such was the natu- 
ral consequence of standing armies, which had al- 
most everywhere, and particularly in the long 
German wars, superseded what may be called the 
natural discipline of the feudal militia. 

The Scottish Lowland militia, therefore, laboured 
under a double disadvantage when opposed to High- 
landers. They were divested of the spear, a weapon 
which, in the hands of their ancestors, had so often 
repelled the impetuous assaults of the mountaineer ; 
and they were subjected to a new and complicated 
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species of discipline, well adapted, perhaps, to the 
use of regular troops, who could be rendered com- 
pletely masters of it, but tending only to confuse 
the ranks of citizen soldiers, by whom it was rarely 
practised, and imperfectly understood. So much 
has been done in our own time in bringing back 
tactics to their first principles, and in getting rid 
of the pedantry of war, that it is easy for us to 
estimate the disadvantages under which a half- 
trained militia laboured, who were taught to con- 
sider success as depending upon their exercising 
with precision a system of tactics, which they prob- 
ably only so far comprehended as to find out when 
they were wrong, but without the power of getting 
right again. Neither can it be denied, that, in the 
material points of military habits and warlike spirit, 
the Lowlanders of the seventeenth century had 
sunk far beneath their Highland countrymen. 
From the earliest period down to the union of 
the crowns, the whole kingdom of Scotland, Low- 
lands as well as Highlands, had been the constant 
scene of war, foreign and domestic; and there was 
probably scarce one of its hardy inhabitants, be- 
tween the age of sixteen and sixty, who was not 
as willing in point of fact, as he was literally bound 
in law, to assume arms at the first call of his liege 
lord, or of a royal proclamation. The law remained 
the same in sixteen hundred and forty-five as a 
hundred years before, but the race of those -sub- 
jected to it had been bred up under very different 
feelings. They had sat in quiet under their vine 
and under their fig-tree, and a call to battle involved 
a change of life as new as it was disagreeable. Such 
of them, also, who lived near unto the Highlands, 
were in continual and disadvantageous contact with 
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the restless inhabitants of those mountains, by 
whom their cattle were driven off, their dwellings 
plundered, and their persons insulted, and who had 
acquired over them that sort of superiority arising 
from a constant system of aggression. The Low- 
landers, who lay more remote, and out of reach of 
these depredations, were influenced by the exagger- 
ated reports circulated concerning the Highlanders, 
whom, as totally differing in laws, language, and 
dress, they were induced to regard as a nation of 
savages, equally void of fear and of humanity. 
These various prepossessions, joined to the less war- 
like habits of the Lowlanders, and their imperfect 
knowledge of the new and complicated system of 
discipline for which they had exchanged their natu- 
ral ‘mode of fighting, placed them at great disadvan- 
tage when opposed to the Highlander in the field 
of battle. The mountaineers, on the contrary, with 
the arms and courage of their fathers, possessed 
also their simple and natural system of tactics, and 
bore down with the fullest confidence upon an 
enemy, to whom anything they had been taught of 
discipline was, like Saul’s armour upon David, a 
hinderance rather than a help, “because they had 
not proved it.” 

It was with such disadvantages on the one side, 
and such advantages on the other, to counterbalance 
the difference of superior numbers and the presence 
of artillery and cavalry, that Montrose encountered 
the army of Lord Elcho upon the field of Tipper- 
muir. The Presbyterian clergy had not been want- 
ing in their efforts to rouse the spirit of their 
followers, and one of them, who harangued the 
troops on the very day of battle, hesitated not to 
say, that if ever God spoke by his mouth, he prom- 
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ised them, in His name, that day, a great and 
assured victory. The cavalry and artillery were 
also reckoned sure warrants of success, as the nov- 
elty of their attack had upon former occasions been 
very discouraging to the Highlanders. The place of 
meeting was an open heath, and the ground afforded 
little advantage to either party, except that it allowed 
the horse of the Covenanters to act with effect. 

A battle, upon which so much depended, was 
never more easily decided. The Lowland cavalry 
made a show of charging; but, whether thrown into 
disorder by the fire of musketry, or deterred by a 
disaffection to the service said to have prevailed 
among the gentlemen, they made no impression on 
the Highlanders whatever, and recoiled in disorder 
from ranks which had neither bayonets nor pikes 
to protect them. Montrose saw, and instantly 
availed himself of this advantage. He ordered his 
whole army to charge, which they performed with 
the wild and desperate valour peculiar to mountain- 
eers. One officer of the Covenanters alone, trained 
in the Italian wars, made a desperate defence upon 
the right wing. In every other point their line was 
penetrated at the first onset; and this advantage 
once obtained, the Lowlanders were utterly unable 
to contend at close quarters with their more agile 
and athletic enemies. Many were slain on the field, 
and such a number in the pursuit, that above one- 
‘third of the Covenanters were reported to have 
fallen; in which number, however, must be com- 
puted a great many fat burgesses who broke their 
wind in the flight, and thus died without stroke of 
sword. 


1 We choose to quote our authority for a fact so singular: — 
“A great many burgesses were killed — twenty-five householdert 
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The victors obtained possession of Perth, and 
obtained considerable sums of money, as well as 
ample supplies of arms and ammunition. But 
those advantages were to be balanced against an 
almost insurmountable inconvenience that uni- 
formly attended a Highland army. The clans 
could be in no respect induced to consider them- 
selves as regular soldiers, or to act as such. Even 
so late as the year 1745-6, when the Chevalier 
Charles Edward, by way of making an example, 
caused a soldier to be shot for desertion, the High- 
landers, who composed his army, were affected as 
much by indignation as by fear. They could not 
conceive any principle of justice upon which a 
man’s life could be taken, for merely going home 
when it did not suit him to remain longer with the 
army. Such had been the uniform practice of their 
fathers. When a battle was over, the campaign 
was, in their opinion, ended; if it was lost, they 
sought safety in their mountains—if won, they 
returned there to secure their booty. At other 
times they had their cattle to look after, and their 
harvests to sow or reap, without which their fami- 
lies would have perished for want. In either case, 
there was an end of their services for the time; and 
though they were easily enough recalled by the 
prospect of fresh adventures and more plunder, yet 
the opportunity of success was, in the meantime, 
lost, and could not afterwards be recovered. This 
circumstance serves to show, even if history had 
not made us acquainted with the same fact, that 
the Highlanders had never been accustomed to 
make war with the view of permanent conquest, 


in St. Andrews —many were bursten in the flight, and died with< 
out stroke.” — See Batiuin’s Letters, vol. ti. page 92. 
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but only with the hope of deriving temporary ad- 
vantage, or deciding some immediate quarrel. It 
also explains the reason why Montrose, with all 
his splendid successes, never obtained any secure 
or permanent footing in the Lowlands, and why 
even those Lowland noblemen and gentlemen, who 
were inclined to the royal cause, showed diffidence 
and reluctance to join an army of a character so 
desultory and irregular, as might lead them at all 
times to apprehend that the Highlanders, securing 
themselves by a retreat to their mountains, would 
leave whatever Lowlanders might have joined them 
to the mercy of an cffended and predominant 
enemy. The same consideration will also serve to 
account for the sudden marches which Montrose 
was obliged to undertake, in order to recruit his 
army in the mountains, and for the rapid changes 
of fortune, by which we often find him obliged to 
retreat from before those enemies over whom he 
had recently been victorious. If there should be » 
any who read these tales for any further purpose 
than that of immediate amusement, they will find 
these remarks not unworthy of their recollection. 
It was owing to such causes, the slackness of the 
Lowland loyalists and the temporary desertion of 
his Highland followers, that Montrose found him- 
self, even after the decisive victory of Tippermuir, 
in no condition to face the second army with which 
Argyle advanced upon him from the westward. In 
this emergency, supplying by velocity the want of 
strength, he moved suddenly from Perth to Dun- 
dee, and being refused admission into that town, 
fell northward upon Aberdeen, where he expected 
to be joined by the Gordons and other loyalists. 
But the zeal of these gentlemen was, for the time, 
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effectually bridled by a large body of Covenanters, 
commanded by the Lord Burleigh, and supposed 
to amount to three thousand men. These Mont- 
rose boldly attacked with half their number. The 
battle was fought under the walls of the city, and 
the resolute valour of Montrose’s followers was 
again successful against every disadvantage. 

But it was the fate of this great commander al- 
ways to gain the glory, but seldom to reap the fruits 
of victory. He had scarcely time to repose his 
small army in Aberdeen, (%) ere he found, on the 
one hand, that the Gordons were likely to be de- 
terred from joining him, by the reasons we have 
mentioned, with some others peculiar to their chief, 
the Marquis of Huntly; on the other hand, Argyle, 
whose forces had been augmented by those of sev- 
eral Lowland noblemen, advanced towards Montrose 
at the head of an army much larger than he had 
yet had to cope with. These troops moved, indeed, 
‘with slowness, corresponding to the cautious char- 
acter of their commander; but even that caution 
rendered Argyle’s approach formidable, since his 
very advance implied, that he was at the head of 
an army irresistibly superior. 

There remained one mode of retreat open to 
Montrose, and he adopted it. He threw himself 
into the Highlands, where he could set pursuit at 
defiance, and where he was sure, in every glen, to 
recover those recruits who had left his standard to 
deposit their booty in their native fastnesses. It 
was thus that the singular character of the army 
which Montrose commanded, while, on the one 
hand, it rendered his victory in some degree nuga- 
tory, enabled him, on the other, under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances, to secure his re- 
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treat, recruit his forces, and render himself more 
formidable than ever to the enemy, before whom he 
had lately been unable to make a stand. 

On the present occasion he threw himself into 
Badenoch, and rapidly traversing that district, as 
well as the neighbouring country of Athole, he 
alarmed the Covenanters by successive attacks 
upon various unexpected points, and spread such 
general dismay, that repeated orders were dis- 
patched by the Parliament to Argyle, their com- 
mander, to engage, and disperse Montrose at all 
rates. 

These commands from his superiors neither 
suited the haughty spirit, nor the temporizing and 
cautious policy, of the nobleman to whom they 
were addressed. He paid, accordingly, no regard 
to them, but limited his efforts to intrigues among 
Montrose’s few Lowland followers, many of whom 
had become disgusted with the prospect of a High- 
land campaign, which exposed their persons to 
intolerable fatigue, and left their estates at the 
Covenanters’ mercy. Accordingly, several of them 
left Montrose’s camp at this period. He was 
joined, however, by a body of forces of more con- 
genial spirit, and far better adapted to the situation 
in which he found himself. This reinforcement 
consisted of a large body of Highlanders, whom 
Colkitto, dispatched for that purpose, had levied in 
Argyleshire. Among the most distinguished was 
John of Moidart, called the Captain of Clan Ranald, 
with the Stewarts of Appin, the Clan Gregor, the 
Clan M‘Nab, and other tribes of inferior distinction. 
By these means, Montrose’s army was so formidably 
increased, that Argyle cared no longer to remain in 
the command of that opposed to him, but returned 
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to Edinburgh, and there threw up his commission, 
under pretence that his army was not supplied with 
reinforcements and provisions in the manner in 
which they ought to have been. From thence the 
Marquis returned to Imverary, there, in full se- 
curity, to govern his feudal vassals, and patriarchal 
followers, and to repose himself in safety on the 
faith of the Clan proverb already quoted —“ It is 
a far cry to Lochow.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Such mountains steep, such craggy hills, 
His army on one side enclose: 

The other side, great griesly gills 
Did fence with fenny mire and moss. 


Which when the Earl understood, 
He council craved of captains all, 
Who bade set forth with mournful mood, 
And take such fortune as would fall. 


Flodden Field, an Ancient Poem. 


Montrose had now a splendid career in his view, 
provided he could obtain the consent of his gallant, 
but desultory troops, and their independent chief- 
tains. The Lowlands lay open before him without 
an army adequate to check his career; for Argyle’s 
followers had left the Covenanters’ host when their 
master threw up his commission, and many other 
troops, tired of the war, had taken the same op- 
portunity to disband themselves. By descending 
Strath-Tay, therefore, one of the most convenient 
passes from the Highlands, Montrose had only to 
present himself in the Lowlands, in order to rouse 
the slumbering spirit of chivalry and of loyalty 
which animated the gentlemen to the north of the 
Forth. The possession of these districts, with or 
without a victory, would give him the command of a 
wealthy and fertile part of the kingdom, and would 
enable him, by regular pay, to place his army on a 
more permanent footing, to penetrate as far as the 
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capital, perhaps from thence to the Border, where 
he deemed it possible to communicate with the yet 
unsubdued forces of King Charles. 

Such was the plan of operations by which the 
truest glory was to be acquired, and the most im- 
portant success insured for the royal cause. Accord- 
ingly it did not escape the ambitious and daring 
spirit of him whose services had already acquired 
him the title of the Great Marquis. But other 
motives actuated many of his followers, and perhaps 
were not without their secret and unacknowledged 
influence upon his own feelings. 

The Western Chiefs in Montrose’s army, almost 
to a man, regarded the Marquis of Argyle as the 
most direct and proper object of hostilities. Almost 
all of them had felt his power; almost all, in with- 
drawing their fencible men from their own glens, 
left their families and property exposed to his ven- 
geance; all, without exception, were desirous of 
diminishing his sovereignty ; and most of them lay 
so near his territories, that they might reasonably 
hope to be gratified by a share of his spoil. To these 
Chiefs the possession of Inverary and its castle was 
an event infinitely more important and desirable 
than the capture of Edinburgh. The latter event 
could only afford their clansmen a little transitory 
pay or plunder; the former insured to the Chiefs 
themselves indemnity for the past, and security for 
the future. Besides these personal reasons, the 
leaders, who favoured this opinion, plausibly urged, 
that though, at his first descent into the Lowlands, 
Montrose might be superior to the enemy, yet 
every day’s march he made from the hills must 
diminish his own forces, and expose him to the 
accumulated superiority of any army which the 
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and garrisons. On the other hand, by crushing 
Argyle effectually, he would not only permit his 
present western friends to bring out that proportion 
of their forces which they must otherwise leave at 
home for protection of their families; but farther, 
he would draw to his standard several tribes already 
_friendly to his cause, but who were prevented from 
"joining him by fear of M‘Callum More. 

These arguments, as we have already hinted, 
found something responsive in Montrose’s own 
bosom, not auitel consonant with the general hero- 
ism of his character. The houses of Argyle and 
Montrose had been, in former times, repeatedly 
opposed to each other in -war and in politics, and 
the superior advantages acquired by the former, had 
made them the subject of envy and dislike to the 
neighbouring family, who, conscious of equal desert, 
had not been so richly rewarded. This was not all. 
The existing heads of these rival families had stood 
in the most marked opposition to each other since 
the commencement of the present troubles. 

Montrose, conscious of the superiority of his tal- 
ents, and of having rendered great service to the 
Covenanters at the beginning of the war, had ex- 
pected from that party the supereminence of council 
and command, which they judged it safer to intrust 
to the more limited faculties, and more extensive 
power, of his rival Argyle. The having awarded 
this preference, was an injury which Montrose never 
forgave the Covenanters; and he was still less 
likely to extend his pardon to Argyle, to whom he 
had been postponed. He was therefore stimulated 
by every feeling of hatred which could animate a 
fiery ere in a fierce age, to seek for revenge upon 

— 914 
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the enemy of his house and person; and it is prob- 
able that these private motives operated not a little 
upon his mind, when he found the principal part of 
his followers determined rather to undertake an 
expedition against the territories of Argyle, than to 
take the far more decisive step of descending at 
once into the Lowlands. 

Yet whatever temptation Montrose found to. 
carry into effect his attack upon Argyleshire, he 
could not easily bring himself to renounce the 
splendid achievement of a descent upon the Low- 
lands. He held more than one council with the 
principal Chiefs, combating, perhaps, his own secret 
inclination as well as theirs. He laid before them 
the extreme difficulty of marching even a Highland 
army from the eastward into Argyleshire, through 
passes scarcely practicable for shepherds and deer- 
stalkers, and over mountains with which even the 
clans lying nearest to them did not pretend to be 
thoroughly acquainted. These difficulties were 
ereatly enhanced by the season of the year, which 
was now advancing towards December, when the 
mountain-passes, in themselves so difficult, might 
be expected to be rendered utterly impassable by 
snow-storms. These objections neither satisfied nor 
silenced the Chiefs, who insisted upon their ancient 
mode of making war, by driving the cattle, which, 
according to the Gaelic phrase, “fed upon the grass 
of their enemy.” The council was dismissed late 
at night, and without coming to any decision, ex- 
cepting that the Chiefs, who supported the opinion 
that Argyle should be invaded, promised to seek 
out among their followers those who might be most 
capable of undertaking the office of guides upon the 
expedition. 


* 
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Montrose had retired to the cabin which served 
him for a tent, and stretched himself upon a bed of 
dry fern, the only place of repose’ which it afforded. 
But he courted sleep in vain, for the visions of 
ambition excluded those of Morpheus. In one 
moment he imagined himself displaying the royal 
banner from the reconquered Castle of Edinburgh, 
detaching assistance to a monarch whose crown de- 
pended upon his success, and receiving in requital 
all the advantages and preferments which could be 
heaped upon him whom a king delighteth to honour. 
At another time this dream, splendid as it was, 
faded before the vision of gratified vengeance, and 
personal triumph over a personal enemy. To sur- 
prise Argyle in his stronghold of Inverary — to 
crush in him at once the rival of his own house and 
the chief support of the Presbyterians— to show 
the Covenanters the difference between the pre- 
ferred Argyle and the postponed Montrose, was a 
picture too flattering to feudal vengeance te be 
easily relinquished. 

While he lay thus busied with contradictory 
thoughts and feelings, the soldier who stood sentinel 
upon his quarters announced to the Marquis that 
two persons desired to speak with his Excellency. 

“Their names?” answered Montrose, “and the 
cause of their urgency at such a late hour?” 

On these points, the sentinel, who was one of 
Colkitto’s Irishmen. could afford his General little 
information; so that Montrose, who at such a per- 
iod durst refuse access to no one, lest he might 
have been neglecting some important intelligence, 
gave directions, as a necessary precaution, to put 
the guard under arms, and then prepared to re- 
ceive his untimely visitors. His groom of the 
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chambers had scarce lighted a pair of torches, and 
Montrose himself had scarce risen from his couch, 
when two men entered, one wearing a Lowland. 
dress, of shamoy leather worn almost to tatters; the 
other a tall upright old Highlander, of a complexion 
which might be termed ircn-grey, wasted and worn 
by frost and tempest. 

“What may be your commands with me, my 
friends ?”’ said the Marquis, his hand almost uncon- 
sciously seeking the but of one of his pistols; for 
the period, as well as the time of night, warranted 
suspicions which the good mien of his visitors was 
not by any means calculated to remove. 

“TI pray leave to congratulate you,” said the 
Lowlander, “my most noble General, and right 
honourable lord, upon the great battles which you 
have achieved since I had the fortune to be detached 
from you. It was a pretty affair that tuilzie at 
Tippermuir; nevertheless, if I might be permitted 
to counsel” 

“Before doing so,” said the Marquis, “will you 
be pleased to let me know who is so kind as to 
favour me with his opinion?” 

“Truly, my lord,’ rephed the man, “I should 
have hoped that was unnecessary, seeing it is not 
so long since I took on in your service, under prom- 
ise of a commission as Major, with half a dollar 
of daily pay and half a dollar of arrears; and I am 
to trust your lordship has not forgotten my pay as 
well as my person ?” 

“My good friend, Major Dalgetty,” said Mon- 
trose, who by this time perfectly recollected his 
man, “you must consider what important things 
have happened to put my friends’ faces out of my 
memory, besides this imperfect light; but all con- 
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ditions shall be kept.— And what news from Ar- 
gyleshire, my good Major? We have long given 
you up for lost, and I was now preparing to take 
the most signal vengeance upon the old fox who 
infringed the law of arms in your person.” 

“Truly, my noble lord,” said Dalgetty, “I have 
no desire that my return should put any stop to so 
proper and becoming an intention; verily it is in 
no shape in the Earl of Argyle’s favour or mercy 
that I now stand before you, and I shall be no in- 
tercessor for him. But my escape is, under Hea- 
ven, and the excellent dexterity which, as an old 
and accomplished cavalier, I displayed in effecting 
the same,—TI say, under these, it is owing to the 
assistance of this old Highlander, whom I venture 
to recommend to your lordship’s special favour, as 
the instrument of saving your lordship’s to com- 
mand, Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket.” 

“A thankworthy service,” said the Marquis, 
gravely, “which shall certainly be requited in the 
manner it deserves.” 

“ Kneel down, Ranald,” said Major Dalgetty, 
(as we must now call him,) “kneel down, and kiss 
his Excellency’s hand.” 

The prescribed form of acknowledgment not be- 
ing according to the custom of Ranald’s country, 
he contented himself with folding his arms on his 
bosom, and making a low inclination of his head. 

“This poor man, my lord,” said Major Dalgetty, 
continuing his speech with a dignified air of pro- 
tection towards Ranald M‘Eagh, “has strained all 
his slender means to defend my person from mine 
enemies, although having no better weapons of a 
missile sort than bows and arrows, whilk your lord- 
ship will hardly believe.” 
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“You will see a great many such weapons 
in my camp,” said Montrose, “and we find them 
serviceable.” ! 

“Serviceable, my lord!” said Dalgetty ; “I trust 
your lordship will permit me to be surprised — bows 
and arrows!—I trust you will forgive my recom- 
mending the substitution of muskets, the first con- 
venient opportunity. But besides defending me, 
this honest Highlander also was at the pains of 
curing me, in respect that I had got a touch of the 
wars in my retreat, which merits my best requital 
in this special introduction of him to your lord- 
ship’s notice and protection.” 

“ What is your name, my friend?” said Montrose, 
turning to the Highlander. 

“Tt may not be spoken,” answered the mountaineer. 

“That is to say,” interpreted Major Dalgetty, “he 
desires to have his name concealed, in respect he 
hath in former days taken a castle, slain certain 
children, and done other things, whilk, as your 
good lordship knows, are often practised in war 
time, but excite no benevolence towards the per- 
petrator in the friends of those who sustain in- 
jury. I have known, in my military experience, 
many brave cavaliers put to death by the boors, | 
simply for having used military license upon the 
country.” 

“JT understand,” said Montrose: “this person is 
at feud with some of our followers. Let him retire 
to the court of guard, and we will think of the best 
mode of protecting him.” 

1 Tn fact, for the admirers of archery it may be stated, not 
only that many of the Highlanders in Montrose’s army used 
these antique missiles, but even in England the bow and quiver, 


once the glory of the bold yeomen of that land, were occasionally 
used during the great civil wars. 
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“You hear, Ranald,” said Major Dalgetty, with an 
air of superiority, “his Excellency wishes to hold 
privy council with me, you must go to the court of 
guard. — He does not know where that is, poor fel- 
low !—he is a young soldier for so old a man; I 
will put him under the charge of a sentinel, and re- 
turn to your lordship incontinent.” He did go, and 
returned accordingly. 

Montrose’s first enquiry respected the embassy to 
Inverary ; and he listened with attention to Dal- 
getty’s reply, notwithstanding the prolixity of the 
Major’s narrative. It required an effort from the 
Marquis to maintain his attention; but no one bet- 
ter knew, that where information is to be derived 
from the report of such agents as Dalgetty, it can 
only be obtained by suffering them to tell their 
story in their own way. Accordingly the Marquis’s 
patience was at length rewarded. Among other 
spoils which the Captain thought himself at liberty 
to take, was a packet of Argyle’s private papers. 
These he consigned to the hands of his General; a 
humour of accounting, however, which went no far- 
ther, for I do not understand that he made any 
mention of the purse of gold which he had appro- 

-priated at the same time that he made seizure of 
the papers aforesaid. Snatching a torch from the 
wall, Montrose was in an instant deeply engaged in 
the perusal of these documents, in which it is prob- 
able he found something to animate his personal 
resentment against his rival Argyle. 

“Does he not fear me?” said he; “then he shall 
feel me. Will he fire my castle of Murdoch ?— In- 
verary shall raise the first smoke. — O for a guide 
through the skirts of Strath-Fillan !” 

Whatever might be Dalgetty’s personal conceit, 
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he understood his business sufficiently to guess at 
Montrose’s meaning. He instantly interrupted his 
own prolix narration of the skirmish which had 
taken place, and the wound he had received in his 
retreat, and began to speak to the ios which he 
saw interested his General. 

“Tf,” said he, “your Excellency wishes to make 
an infall into Argyleshire, this poor man, Ranald, 
of whom I told you, together with his children and 
companions, know every pass into that land, both 
leading from the east and from the north.” 

“Tndeed!” said Montrose; “ what reason have 
you to believe their knowledge so extensive ?” 

“So please your Excellency,” answered Dalgetty, 
“during the weeks that I remained with them for 
cure of my wound, they were repeatedly obliged to 
shift their quarters, in respect of Argyle’s repeated 
attempts to repossess himself of the person of an 
officer who was honoured with your Excellency’s 
confidence ; so that I had occasion to admire the sin- 
gular dexterity and knowledge of the face of the 
country with which they alternately achieved their 
retreat and their advance ; and when, at length, I was 
able to repair to your Excellency’s standard, this 
honest simple creature, Ranald MacEKagh, guided 
me by paths which my steed Gustavus (which 
your lordship may remember) trode with perfect 
safety, so that I said to myself, that where guides, 
spies, or intelligencers, were required in a Highland 
campaign in that western country, more expert per- 
sons than he and his attendants could not possibly 
be desired.” 

“And can you answer for this man’s fidelity ?” 
said Montrose; “what is his name and condition 2?” 

“He is an outlaw and robber by profession, some- 
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thing also of a homicide or murderer,” answered 
Dalgetty ; “and by name, called Ranald MacEagh ; 
whilk signifies, Ranald, the Son of the Mist.” 

“J should remember something of that name,” 
said Montrose, pausing: “ Did not these Children 
of the Mist perpetrate some act of cruelty upon the 
M‘Aulays ?” 

Major Dalgetty mentioned the circumstance of 
the murder of the forester, and Montrose’s active 
memory at once recalled all the circumstances of 
the feud. 

“Tt is most’ unlucky,” said Montrose, “ this inex- 
piable quarrel between these men and the M‘Aulays. 
Allan has borne himself bravely in these wars, and 
possesses, by the wild mystery of his behaviour and 
language, so much influence over the minds of his 
countrymen, that the consequences of disobliging 
him might be serious. At the same time, these 
men being so capable of rendering useful service, 
and being, as you say, Major Dalgetty, perfectly 
trustworthy ” 

“T will pledge my pay and arrears, my horse and 
arms, my head and neck, upon their fidelity,” said 
the Major; ‘“‘and your Excellency knows, that a 
soldado could say no more for his own father.” 

“True,” said Montrose; “but as this is a matter 
of particular moment, I would willingly know the 
grounds of so positive an assurance.” 

“Concisely then, my lord,” said the Major, “not 
only did they disdain to profit by a handsome re- 
ward which Argyle did me the honour to place upon 
this poor head of mine, and not only did they ab- 
stain from pillaging my personal property, whilk 
was to an amount that would have tempted regular 
soldiers in any service of Europe; and not only did 
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they restore me my horse, whilk your Excellency 
knows to be of value, but I could not prevail on 
them to accept one stiver, doit, or maravedi, for the 
trouble and expenses of my sick’ bed. They ac- 
‘tually refused my coined money when freely offered, 
—a tale seldom to be told in a Christian land.” 

“T admit,” said Montrose, after a moment’s re- 
flection, * that their conduct, towards you is good 
evidence of their fidelity ; but how to secure against 
the breaking out of this feud?” He paused, 
and then suddenly added, “I had forgot I have 
supped, while you, Major, have been travelling by 
moonlight.” 

He called to his attendants to fetch a stoup of 
wine and some refreshments. Major Dalgetty, who 
had the appetite of a convalescent returned from 
Highland quarters, needed not any pressing to par- 
take of what was set before him, but proceeded to 
dispatch his food with such alacrity, that the Mar- 
quis, filling a cup of wine, and drinking to his health, 
could not help remarking, that coarse as the pro- 
visions of his camp were, he was afraid Major Dal- 
getty had fared much worse during his excursion 
into Argyleshire. 

“Your Excellency may take your corporal oath 
upon that,” said the worthy Major, speaking with 
his mouth full; “for Argyle’s bread and water are 
yet stale and mouldy in my recollection, and though 
they did their best, yet the viands that the Children 
of the Mist procured for me, poor helpless creatures 
as they were, were so unrefreshful to my body, that 
when enclosed in my armour, whilk I was fain to 
leave behind me for expedition’s sake, I rattled 
therein like the shrivelled kernel in a nut that hath 
been kept on to a second Hallowe'en.” 
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“You must take the due means to repair these 
losses, Major Dalgetty.” 

“Tn troth,” answered the soldier, “I shall hardly 
be able to compass that, unless my arrears.are to 
be exchanged for present pay ; for I protest to your 
Excellency, that the three stone weight which I 
have lost were simply raised upon the regular ac- 
countings of the States of Holland.” 

“In that case,” said the Marquis, “ you are only 
reduced to good marching order. As for the pay, 
let us once have victory — victory, Major, and your 
wishes, and all our wishes, shall be amply fulfilled. 
Meantime, help yourself to another cup of wine.” 

“To your Excellency’s health,” said the Major,” 
filling a cup to the brim, to show the zeal with 
which he drank the toast, “and victory over all our 
enemies, and particularly over Argyle! I hope to 
twitch another handful from his beard myself — 1 
have had one pluck at it already.” 

“Very true,” answered Montrose; “but to re- 
turn to these men of the Mist. You understand, 
Dalgetty, that their presence here, and the purpose 
for which we employ them, is a secret between you 
and me?” 

Delighted, as Montrose had anticipated, with this 
mark of his General’s confidence, the Major laid his 
hand upon his nose, and nodded intelligence. 

“How many may there be of Ranald’s follow- 
ers?” continued the Marquis. 

“They are reduced, so far as I know, to some 
eight or ten men, ’ answered Major Dalgetty, “ and 
a few women and children.” 

“Where are they now ?” demanded Montrose. 

“Ina valley,at three miles’ distance,” answered 
the soldier, “awaiting your Excellency’s command ; 
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I judged it not fit to bring them to your leaguer 
without your Excellency’s orders.” 

“You judged very well,” said Montrose; “it 
would be proper that they remain where they are, 
or seek some more distant place of refuge. I will 
send them money, though it is a scarce article with 
me at present.” 

“Tt is quite unnecessary,” said Major Dalgetty ; 
“your Excellency has only to hint that the M‘Au- 
lays are going in that direction, and my friends of 
the Mist will instantly make volte-face, and go to 
the right about.” 

“That were scarce courteous,” said the Mar- 
quis. “ Better send them a few dollars to purchase 
them some cattle for the support of the women 
and children.” 

“They know how to come by their cattle at a 
far cheaper rate,” said the Major; “but let it be 
as your Excellency wills.” 

“Let Ranald MacEagh,” said Montrose, “select 
one or two of his followers, men whom he can trust, 
and who are capable of keeping their own secret 
and ours; these, with their chief for scout-master- 
general, shall serve for our guides. Let them be 
at my tent to-morrow at daybreak, and see, if pos- 
sible, that they neither guess my purpose, nor hold 
any communication with each other in private. — 
This old man, has he any children?” 

“They have been killed or hanged,” answered 
the Major, “to the number of a round dozen, as I 
believe — but he hath left one grand-child, a smart 
and hopeful youth, whom I have noted to be never 
without a pebble in his plaid-nook, to fling at what- 
soever might come in his way; being a symbol, 
that, like David, who was accustomed to sling 
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smooth stones taken from the brook, he may after- 
wards prove an adventurous warrior.” 

“That boy, Major Dalgetty,” said the Marquis, 
“T will have to attend upon my own person. I 
presume he will have sense enough to keep his 
name secret ?” 

“Your Excellency need not fear that,” answered 
Dalgetty; “these Highland imps, from the mo- 
ment they chip the shell” 

“Well,” interrupted Montrose, “that boy shall be 
pledge for the fidelity of his parent, and if he prove 
faithful, the child’s preferment shall be his reward. 
— And now, Major Dalgetty, I will license your 
departure for the night; to-morrow you will in- 
troduce this MacEagh, under any name or char- 
acter he may please to assume. I presume his 
profession has rendered him sufficiently expert in 
all sort of disguises ; or we may admit John of Moi- 
dart into our schemes, who has sense, practicabil- 
ity, and intelligence, and will probably allow this 
man for a time to be disguised as one of his fol- 
lowers. For you, Major, my groom of the cham- 
bers will be your quarter-master for this evening.” 

Major Dalgetty took his leave with a joyful heart, 
greatly elated with the reception he had met with, 
and much pleased with the personal manners of his 
new General, which, as he explained at great length 
to Ranald MacEagh, reminded him in many respects 
of the demeanour of the immortal Gustavus Adol- 
phus, the Lion of the North, and Bulwark of the 
Protestant Faith. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eyes suspended wait; 

Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 

And winter barricades the realms of frost. 

He comes, — nor want, nor cold, his course delay. 


Vanity of Human Wishes. 


By break of day Montrose received in his cabin old 
MacEagh, and questioned him long and particularly 
as to the means of approaching the country of Ar- 
gyle. He made a note of his answers, which he 
compared with those of two of his followers, whom 
he introduced as the most prudent and experienced. 
He found them to correspond in all respects; but, 
still unsatisfied where precaution was so necessary, 
the Marquis compared the information he had re- 
ceived with that he was able to collect from the 
Chiefs who lay most near to the destined scene of 
invasion, and being in all respects satisfied of its 
accuracy, he resolved to proceed in full reliance 
upon it. 

In one point Montrose changed his mind. Having 
judged. it unfit to take the boy Kenneth into his own 
service, lest, in case of his birth being discovered, it 
should be resented as an offence by the numerous 
clans who entertained a feudal enmity to this devoted 
family, he requested the Major to take him in at- 
tendance upon himself; and as he accompanied this 
request with a handsome doucewr, under pretence of 
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clothing and equipping the lad, this change was 
agreeable to all parties. 

It was about breakfast-time, when Major Dalgetty, 
being dismissed by Montrose, went in quest of his 
old acquaintances, Lord Menteith and the M‘Aulays, 
to whom he longed to communicate his own adven- 
tures, as well as to learn from them the particulars 
of the campaign. It may be imagined he was re- 
ceived with great glee by men to whom the late 
uniformity of their military life had rendered any 
change of society an interesting novelty. Allan 
M‘Aulay alone seemed to recoil from his former 
acquaintance, although, when challenged by his 
’ brother, he could render no other reason than a 
reluctance to be familiar with one who had been 
so lately in the company of Argyle, and other ene- 
mies. Major Dalgetty was a little alarmed by this 
sort of instinctive consciousness which Allan seemed 
to entertain respecting the society he had been 
lately keeping; he was soon satisfied, however, that 
the perceptions of the seer in this particular were 
not infallible. 

As Ranald MacEagh was to be placed under Major 
Dalgetty’s protection and superintendence, it was 
necessary he should present him to those persons 
with whom he was most likely to associate. The 
dress of the old man had, in the meantime, been 
changed from the tartan of his clan to a sort of 
clothing peculiar to the men of the distant Isles, 
resembling a waistcoat with sleeves, and a petticoat, 
all made in one piece. This dress was laced from top 
to bottom in front, ana bore some resemblance to that 
called Polonaise, still worn by children in Scotland 
of the iowe: rank. The tartan hose and bonnet 
completed the dress, which oid men of the last cen- 
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tury remembered well to have seen worn by the 
distant Islesmen who came to the Earl of Mar’s 
standard in the year 1715. 

Major Dalgetty, keeping his eye on Allan as he 
spoke, introduced Ranald MacEagh under the fic- 
titious name of Ranald MacGillihuron in Benbe- 
cula, who had escaped with him out of Argyle’s 
prison. He recommended him as a person skilful 
in the arts of the harper and the senachie, and by 
no means contemptible in the quality of a second- 
sighted person or seer. While making this exposi- 
tion, Major Dalgetty stammered and hesitated in a 
way so unlike the usual glib forwardness of his 
manner, that he could not have failed to have given 
suspicion to Allan M‘Aulay, had not that person’s 
whole attention been engaged in steadily perusing 
the features of the person thus introduced to him. 
This steady gaze so much embarrassed Ranald 
MacEagh, that his hand was beginning to sink 
down towards his dagger, in expectation of a hos- 
tile assault, when Allan, suddenly crossing the floor 
of the hut, extended his hand to him in the way of 
friendly greeting. They sat down side by side, and 
conversed in a low mysterious tone of voice. Men- 
teith and Angus M‘Aulay were not surprised at this, 
for there prevailed among the Highlanders who pre- 
tended to the second-sight, a sort of freemasonry, 
which generally induced them, upon meeting, to 
hold communication with each other on the nature 
and extent of their visionary experiences. 

“Does the sight come gloomy upon your spirits ?” 

said Allan to his new acquaintance. 

“As dark as the shadow upon the moon,’ replied 
Ranald, “when she ic darkened’ in her mid-course 
in heaven, and prophets foretell of evil times.” 
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“Come hither,” said Allan, “come more this 
way, I would converse with you apart; for men 
say that in your distant islands the sight is poured 
forth with more clearness and power than upon us, 
who dwell near the Sassenach.” 

While they were plunged into their mystic con- 
ference, the two English cavaliers entered the cabin 
in the highest possible spirits, and announced to 
- Angus M‘Aulay that orders had been issued that all 
should hold themselves in readiness for an imme- 
diate march to the westward. Having delivered 
themselves of their news with much glee, they 
paid their compliments to their old acquaintance 
Major Dalgetty, whom they instantly recognised, 
and enquired after the health of his charger, 
Gustavus. 

“T humbly thank you, gentlemen,” answered the 
soldier, “Gustavus is well, though, like his master, 
somewhat barer on the ribs than when you offered 
to relieve me of him at Darnlinvarach ; and let me 
assure you, that before you have made one or two 
of those marches which you seem to contemplate 
with so much satisfaction in prospect, you will leave 
my good knights, some of your English beef, and 
probably an English horse or two, behind you.” 

Both exclaimed that they cared very little what 
they found or what they left, provided the scene 
changed from dogging up and down Angus and 
Aberdeenshire, in pursuit of an enemy who would 
neither fight nor run away. 

“Tf such be the case,’ said Angus M‘Aulay, “I 
must give orders to my followers, and make provi- 
sion too for the safe conveyance of Annot Lyle; 
for an advance into M‘Callum More’s country will 


be a farther and fouler road than these pinks of 
15 
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Cumbrian knighthood are aware of.” So saying, 
he left the cabin. ' 

«Annot Lyle!” repeated Dalgetty, “is she fol- 
lowing the campaign ?” 

“Surely,” replied Sir Giles Musgrave, his eye 
glancing slightly from Lord Menteith to Allan 
M‘Aulay; “we could neither march nor fight, ad- 
vance nor retreat, without the influence of the Prin- 
cess of Harps.” 

“The Princess of Broadswords and Targets, I 
say,” answered his companion; “for the Lady of 
Montrose herself could not be more courteously 
waited upon; she has four Highland maidens, 
and as many bare-legged gillies, to wait upon her 
orders.” 

“And what would you have, gentlemen?” said 
* Allan, turning suddenly from the Highlander with 
whom he was in conversation; “would you your- 
selves have left an innocent female, the companion 
of your infancy, to die by violence, or perish by 
famine? There is not, by this time, a roof upon 
the habitation of my fathers —- our crops have been 
destroyed, and our cattle have been driven — and 
you, gentlemen, have to bless God, that, coming from 
a milder and more civilized country, you expose 
only your own lives in this remorseless war, with- 
out apprehension that your enemies will visit with 
their vengeance the defenceless pledges you may 
have left behind you.” 

The Englishmen cordially agreed that they had 
the superiority in this respect; and the company, 
now dispersing, went each to his several charge or 
occupation. 

Allan lingered a moment behind, still question- 
ing the reluctant Ranald MacEagh upon a point in 
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his supposed visions, by which he was greatly per- 
plexed. “Repeatedly,” he said, “have I had the 
sight of a Gael, who seemed to plunge his weapon 
into the body of Menteith,— of that young noble- 
man in the scarlet laced cloak, who has just now left 
the bothy. But by no effort, though I have gazed 
till my eyes were almost fixed in the sockets, can I 
discover the face of this Highlander, or even con- 
jecture who he may be, although his person and 
air seem familar to me.” ! 

“Have you reversed your own plaid,” said Ran- 
ald, “according to the rule of the experienced 
Seers in such case ?” 

“JT have,” answered Allan, speaking low, and 
shuddering as if with internal agony. 

“ And in what guise did the phantom then ap- 
pear to you ?” said Ranald. 

“With his plaid also reversed,” answered Allan, 
in the same low and convulsed tone. 

“Then be assured,’ said Ranald, “that your 
own hand, and none other, will do the deed of 
which you have witnessed the shadow.” 

“So has my anxious soul a hundred times sur- 
mised,” replied Allan. “But it is impossible! 
Were I to read the record in the eternal book of 
fate, I would declare it impossible — we are bound 
by the ties of blood, and by a hundred ties more 
intimate — we have stood side by side in battle, and 
our swords have reeked with the blood of the same 
enemies — it is IMPOSSIBLE I should harm him!” 

“That you WILL do so,” answered Ranald, “is 
certain, though the cause be hid in the darkness of 
futurity. You say,” he continued, suppressing his 
own emotions with difficulty, “that side by side you 

1 Note Il.— Wraiths. 
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have pursued your prey like bloodhounds — have 
you never seen bloodhounds turn their fangs against 
each other, and fight over the body of a throttled 
deer ?” 

“Tt is false!” said M‘Aulay, starting up, “these 
are not the forebodings of fate, but the temptation 
of some evil spirit from the bottomless pit!” So 
saying, he strode out of the cabin. 

“Thou hast it!” said the Son of the Mist, look- 
ing after him with an air of exultation; “the 
barbed arrow is in thy side! Spirits of the 
slaughtered, rejoice! soon shall your murderers’ 
swords be dyed in each other’s blood.” 

On the succeeding morning all was prepared, 
and Montrose advanced by rapid marches up the 
river Tay, and poured his desultory forces into the 
romantic vale around the lake of the same name, 
which lies at the head of that river. The inhabi- 
tants were Cainpbells, not indeed the vassals of 
Argyle, but of the allied and kindred house of 
Glenorchy, which now bears the name of Breadal- 
bane. Being taken by surprise, they were totally 
unprepared for resistance, and were compelled to be 
passive witnesses of the ravages which took place 
among their flocks and herds. Advancing in this 
manner to the vale of Loch Dochart, and laying 
waste the country around him, Montrose reached 
the most difficult point of his enterprise. 

To a modern army, even with the assistance of 
the good military road which now leads up by 
Teinedrum to the head of Loch Awe, the passage 
of these extensive wilds would seem a task of some 
difficulty. But at this period, and for long after- 
wards, there was no road or path whatsoever; and 
to add to the difficulty, the mountains were already 
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covered with snow. It was a sublime scene to look 
up to them, piled in great masses, one upon another, 
the front rank of dazzling whiteness, while those 
which arose behind them caught a rosy tint from 
the setting of a clear wintry sun. Ben Cruachan, 
superior in magnitude, and seeming the very citadel 
of the Genius of the Region, rose high above the 
others, showing his glimmering and scathed peak to 
the distance of many miles. 

The followers of Montrose were men not to be 
daunted by the sublime, yet terrible prospect be- 
fore them. Many of them were of that ancient 
race of Highlanders, who not only willingly made 
their couch in the snow, but considered it as 
effeminate luxury to use a snowball for a pillow. 
Plunder and revenge lay beyond the frozen moun- 
tains which they beheld, and they did not permit 
themselves to be daunted by the difficulty of 
travérsing them. Montrose did not allow their 
spirits time to subside. He ordered the pipes to 
play in the van the ancient pibroch entitled, 
“ Hoggil nam bo,’ &c. (that is, We come through 
snow-drift to drive the prey;) the shrilling sounds 
of which had often struck the vales of the Lennox 
with terror! The troops advanced with the nimble 
alacrity of mountaineers, and were soon involved in 
the dangerous pass, through which Ranald acted 
as their guide, going before them with a select 
party, to track out the way. 

The power of man at no time appears more con- 
temptible than when it is placed in contrast with 
scenes of natural terror and dignity. The _ victor- 


1 Tt is the family-march of the M‘Farlanes, a warlike and 
predatory clan, who inhabited the western banks of Loch Lo. 
mond. See Note on Waverley, Vol. Il. p. 369. 
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ious army of Montrose, whose exploits had struck 
terror into all Scotland, when ascending up this 
terrific pass, seemed a contemptible handful of 
stragglers, in the act of being devoured by the jaws 
of the mountain, which appeared ready to close upon 
them. Even Montrose half repented the boldness 
of his attempt, as he looked down from the summit 
of the first eminence which he attained, upon the 
scattered condition of his small army. The diffi- 
culty of getting forward was so great, that consider- 
able gaps began to occur in the line of march, and 
the distance between the van, centre, and rear, was 
each moment increased in a degree equally incom- 
modious and dangerous. It was with great appre- 
hension that Montrose looked upon every point of 
advantage which the hill afforded, in dread it might 
be found occupied by an enemy prepared for 
defence; and he often afterwards was heard to 
express his conviction, that had the passes of Strath- 
Fillan been defended by two hundred resolute men, 
not only would his progress have been effectually 
stopped, but his army must have been in danger of 
being totally cut off. Security, however, the bane 
of many a strong country, and many a fortress, 
betrayed, on this occasion, the district of Argyle to 
his enemies. The invaders had only to contend 
with the natural difficulties of the path, and with the 
snow, which, fortunately, had not fallen in any 
great quantity. The army no sooner reached the 
summit of the ridge of hills dividing Argyleshire 
from the district of Breadalbane, than they rushed 
down upon the devoted vales beneath them with a 
fury sufficiently expressive of the motives which had 
dictated a movement so difficult and hazardous. 
Montrose divided his army into three bodies, in 
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order to produce a wider and more extensive ter- 
“ror, one of which was commanded by the Captain 
of Clan Ranald, one intrusted to the leading of 
Colkitto, and the third remained under his own 
direction. He was thus enabled to penetrate the 
country of Argyle at three different points. Resist- 
ance there was none. The flight of the shepherds 
from the hills had first announced in the peopled 
districts this formidable irruption, and wherever the 
clansmen were summoned out, they were killed, dis- 
armed, and dispersed, by an enemy who had anti- 
cipated their motions. Major Dalgetty, who had 
been sent forward against Inverary with the few 
horse of the army that were fit for service, man- 
aged his matters so well, that he had very nearly 
surprised Argyle, as he expressed it, inter pocula ; 
and it was only a rapid flight by water which 
saved that chief from death or captivity. But the 
punishment which Argyle himself escaped fell 
heavily upon his country and clan, and the ray- 
ages committed by Montrose on that devoted 
land, although too consistent with the genius of 
the country and times, have been repeatedly 
and justly quoted as a blot on his actions and 
character. 

Argyle in the meantime had fled to Edinburgh, to 
lay his complaints before the Convention of Estates. 
To meet the exigence of the moment, a consider- 
able army was raised under General Baillie, a Pres- 
byterian officer of skill and fidelity, with whom was 
joined in command the celebrated Sir John Urrie, 
a soldier of fortune like Dalgetty, who had already 
changed sides twice during the Civil War, and was 
destined to turn his coat a third time before it was 
ended. Argyle also, burning with indignation, pro- 
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ceeded to levy his own numerous forces, in order 
to avenge himself of his feudal enemy. He estab- 
lished his head-quarters at Dunbarton, where he 
was soon joined by a considerable force, consisting 
chiefly of his own clansmen and dependents. Being 
there joined by Baillie and Urrie, with a very con- 
siderable army of regular forces, he prepared to 
march into Argyleshire, and chastise the invader 
of his paternal territories. 

But Montrose, while these two formidable ar- 
mies were forming a junction, had been recalled 
from that ravaged country by the approach of a 
third, collected in the north under the Earl of Sea- 
forth, who, after some hesitation, having embraced 
the side of the Covenanters, had now, with the as- 
sistance of the veteran garrison of Inverness, formed 
a considerable army, with which he threatened 
Montrose from Inverness-shire. Enclosed in a 
wasted and unfriendly country, and menaced on 
each side by advancing enemies of superior force, it 
might have been supposed that Montrose’s destruc- 
tion was certain. But these were precisely the cir- 
cumstances under which the active and enterprising 
genius of the Great Marquis was calculated to ex- 
cite the wonder and admiration of his friends, the 
astonishment and terror of his enemies. As if by 
magic, he collected his scattered forces from the 
wasteful occupation *in which they had been en- 
gaged; and scarce were they again united, ere 
Argyle and his associate generals were informed, that 
the royalists, having suddenly disappeared from 
Argyleshire, had retreated northwards among the 
dusky and impenetrable mountains of Lochaber. 

The sagacity of the generals opposed to Mon- 
trose, immediately conjectured, that it was the pur- 
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pose of their active antagonist to fight with, and, if 
possible, to destroy Seaforth, ere they could come 
to his assistance. This occasioned a corresponding 
change in their operations. Leaving this chieftain 
to make the best defence he could, Urrie and Bail- 
lie again separated their forces from those of Ar- 
gyle; and, having chiefly horse and Lowland troops 
under their command, they kept the southern side 
of the Grampian ridge, moving along eastward into 
the county of Angus, resolving from thence to 
proceed into Aberdeenshire, in order to intercept 
Montrose, if he should attempt to escape in that 
direction. 

Argyle, with his own levies and other troops, 
undertook to follow Montrose’s march; so that, in 
case he should come to action either with Seaforth, 
or with Baillie and Urrie, he might be placed be- 
tween two fires by this third army, which, at a se- 
cure distance, was to hang upon his rear. 

For this purpose, Argyle once more moved to- 
wards Inverary, having an opportunity, at every 
step, to deplore the severities which the hostile 
clans had exercised on his dependents and coun- 
try. Whatever noble qualities the Highlanders 
possessed, and they had many, clemency in treating 
a hostile country was not of the number; but even 
the ravages of hostile troops combined to swell the 
number of Argyle’s followers. It is still a High- 
land proverb, He whose house is burnt must be- 
come a soldier; and hundreds of the inhabitants of 
these unfortunate valleys had now no means of 
maintenance, save by exercising upon others the 
severities they had themselves sustained, and no 
fucure prospect of happiness, excepting in the grat- 
ification of revenge. His bands were, therefore, 
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augmented by the very circumstances which had 
desolated his country, and Argyle soon found him- 
self at the head of three thousand determined men, 
distinguished for activity and courage, and com- 
manded by gentlemen of his own name, who yielded 
to none in those qualities. Under himself, he con- 
ferred the principal command upon Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Ardenvohr, and another Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Auchenbreck,! an experienced and 
veteran soldier, whom he had recalled from the 
wars of Ireland for this purpose. The cold spirit 
of Argyle himself, however, clogged the military 
councils of his more intrepid assistants ; and it was 
resolved, notwithstanding their increased force, to 
observe the same plan of operations, and to fol- 
low Montrose cautiously, in whatever direction he 
should march, avoiding an engagement until an 
opportunity should occur of falling upon his rear, 
while he should be engaged with another enemy in 


front. 
1 This last character is historical. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


Piobracht au Donuil-dhu, 
Piobrachet au Donuil, 
Piobrachet agus S’breittach 
Feacht an Innerlochy. 


The war-tune of Donald the Black, 
The war-tune of Black Donald, 

The pipes and the banner 

Are up in the rendezvous of Inverlochy. 


THE military road connecting the chain of forts, 
as it is called, and running in the general line of 
the present Caledonian canal, has now completely 
opened the great glen, or chasm, extending almost 
across the whole island, once doubtless filled by the 
sea, and still affording basins for that long line of 
lakes, by means of which modern art has united 
the German and Atlantic oceans. The paths or 
tracks by which the natives traversed this extensive 
valley, were, in 1645-6, in the same situation as 
when they awaked the strain of an Irish engineer 
officer, who had been employed in converting them 
into practicable military roads, and whose eulogium 
begins, and, for aught I know, ends, as follows: 


“ Had you seen but these roads before they were made, 
You would have held up your hands and bless’d General 
Wade.” 


But, bad as the’ ordinary paths were, Montrose 
avoided them, and led his army, like a herd of wild 
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deer, from mountain to mountain, and from forest 
to forest, where his enemies could learn nothing 
of his motions, while he acquired the most perfect 
knowledge respecting theirs from the friendly clans 
of Cameron and M‘Donnell, whose mountainous 
districts he now traversed. Strict orders had been 
given that Argyle’s advance should be watched, 
and that all intelligence respecting his motions 
should be communicated instantly to the General 
himself. 

It was a moonlight night, and Montrose, worn 
out by the fatigues of the day, was laid down to 
sleep in a miserable shieling. He had only slum- 
bered two hours, when some one touched his shoul- 
der. He looked up, and, by the stately form and 
deep voice, easily recognised the Chief of the 
Camerons. 

“T have news for you,” said that leader, “ which 
is worth while to arise and listen to.” 

“M‘Ilduy ! can bring no other,” said Montrose, 
addressing the Chief by his patronymic title — “ are 
they good or bad?” 

“ As you may take them,” said the Chieftain. 

“ Are they certain?” demanded Montrose. 

“Yes,” answered M‘Ilduy, “ or another messenger 
should have brought them. Know that, tired with 
the task imposed upon me of accompanying that 
unhappy Dalgetty and his handful of horse, who 
detained me for hours on the march at the pace 
of a crippled badger, I made a stretch of four miles 
with six of my people in the direction of Inver- 
lochy, and there met with Ian of Glenroy, who 
had been out for intelligence. Argyle is moving 
upon Inverlochy with three thousand chosen men, 

1 Mhich-Connel Dhu, the descendant of Black Donald. 
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commanded by the flower of the sons of Diarmid. 
— These are my news — they are certain — it is for 
you to construe their purport.” 

“Their purport must be good,” answered Mon- 
trose, readily and cheerfully; “the voice of M‘Il- 
duy is ever pleasant in the ears of Montrose, and 
most pleasant when it speaks of some brave enter- 
prise at hand — What are our musters ?” 

He then called for light, and easily ascertained 
that a great part of his followers having, as usual, 
dispersed to secure their booty, he had not with 
him above twelve or fourteen hundred men. 

“Not much above a third,” said Montrose, paus- 
ing, “of Argyle’s force, and Highlanders opposed 
to Highlanders. — With the blessing of God upon 
the royal cause, I would not hesitate were the odds 
but one to two.” : 

“Then do not hesitate,’ said Cameron; “for 
when your trumpets shall sound to attack M‘Cal- 
lum More, not a man of. these glens will remain 
deaf to the summons. Glengarry — Keppoch — I 
myself — would destroy, with fire and sword, the 
wretch who should remain behind under any pre- 
tence whatsoever. To-morrow, or the next day, 
shall be a day of battle to all who bear the name of 
M‘Donnell or Cameron, whatever be the event.” 

“Tt is gallantly said, my noble friend,” said Mon- 
trose, grasping his hand, “and I were worse than 
a coward did I not do justice to such followers, by 
entertaining the most indubitable hopes of success. 
We will turn back on this M‘Callum More, who 
follows us like a raven to devour the relics of our 
army, should we meet braver men who may be able 
to break its strength! Let the Chiefs and leaders 
be called together as quickly as possible; and you, 
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who have brought us the first news of this joyful 
event, — for such it shall be, — you, M‘Ilduy, shall 
bring it to a joyful issue, by guiding us the best and 
nearest road against our enemy.” 

“That will I willingly do,” said M‘Ilduy ; “if I 
have shown you paths by which to retreat through 
these dusky wilds, with far more readiness will I 
teach you how to advance against your foe.” 

A general bustle now prevailed, and the leaders 
were everywhere startled from the rude couches on 
which they had sought temporary repose. 

“T never thought,’ said Major Dalgetty, when 
summoned up from a handful of rugged heather 
roots, “ to have parted from a bed as hard as a sta- 
ble-broom with such bad will; but, indubitably, 
having but one man of military experience in his 
army, his Excellency the Marquis may be vindi- 
cated in putting him upon hard duty.” 

So saying, he repaired to the council, where, not- 
withstanding his pedantry, Montrose seemed al- 
ways to listen to him with considerable attention ; 
partly because the Major really possessed military 
knowledge and experience, and often made sugges- 
tions which were found of advantage, and partly 
because it relieved the General from the necessity 
of deferring entirely to the opinion of the High- 
land Chiefs, and gave him additional ground for 
disputing it when it was not agreeable to his own. 
On the present occasion, Dalgetty joyfully acqui- 
esced in the proposal of marching back and con- 
fronting Argyle, which he compared to the valiant 
resolution of the great Gustavus, who moved 
against the Duke of Bavaria, and enriched his 
troops by the plunder of that fertile country, 
although menaced from the northward by the 
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large army which Wallenstein had assembled in 
Bohemia. 

The Chiefs of Glengarry, Keppoch, and Lochiel, 
whose clans, equal in courage and military fame to 
any in the Highlands, lay within the neighbourhood 
of the scene of action, dispatched the fiery cross 
through their vassals, to summon every one who 
could bear arms to meet the King’s lieutenant, and 
to join the standards of their respective Chiefs as 
they marched towards Inverlochy. As the order 
was emphatically given, it was speedily and will- 
ingly obeyed. Their natural love of war, their zeal 
for the royal cause, — for they viewed the King in 
the light of a chief whom his clansmen had deserted, 
—as well as their implicit obedience to their 
own patriarch, drew in to Montrose’s army not only 
all in the neighbourhood who were able to bear 
arms, but some who, in age at least, might have 
been esteemed past the use of them. During the 
next day’s march, which, being directed straight 
through the mountains of Lochaber, was unsuspected 
by the enemy, his forces were augmented by 
handfuls of men issuing from each glen, and ranging 
thémselves under the banners of their respective 
Chiefs. This was a circumstance highly inspiriting 
to the rest of the army, who, by the time they ap- 
proached the enemy, found their strength increased 
considerably more than one-fourth, as had been pro- 
phesied by the valiant leader of the Camerons. 

While Montrose executed this counter-march, 
Argyle had, at the head of his gallant army, 
advanced up the southern side of Loch-Kil, and 
reached the river Lochy, which combines that lake 
with Loch-Lochy. The ancient Castle of Inver- 
lochy, once, as it is said, a royal fortress, and still, 
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although dismantled, a place of some strength and 
consideration, offered convenient head-quarters, and 
there was ample room for Argyle’s army to encamp 
around him in the valley, where the Lochy joins 
Loch-Eil. Several, barges had attended, loaded 
‘with provisions, so that they were in every respect 
as well accommodated as such an army wished or 
expected to be. Argyle, in council with Auchen- 
breck and Ardenvohr, expressed his full confidence 
that Montrose was now on the brink of destruc- 
tion; that his troops must gradually diminish as he 
moved eastward through such uncouth paths; that 
if he went westward, he must encounter Urrie and 
Baillie; if northward, fall into the hands of Sea- 
forth ; or should he choose any halting-place, he 
would expose himself to be attacked by three ar- 
mies at once. 

“T cannot rejoice in the prospect, my lord,” said 
Auchenbreck, “that James Grahame will be crushed 
with little assistance of ours. He has left a heavy 
account in Argyleshire against him, and I long to 
reckon with him drop of blood for drop of blood. 
I love not the payment of such debts by third 
hands.” 

“You are too scrupulous,” said Argyle; “what 
signifies it by whose hands the blood of the Gra- 
hames is spilt? It is time that of the sons of 
Diarmid should cease to flow.— What say you, 
Ardenvohr ?” 

“T say, my lord,” replied Sir Duncan, “that I 
think Auchenbreck will be gratified, and will him- 
self have a personal opportunity of settling accounts 
with Montrose for his depredations. Reports have 
reached our outposts that the Camerons are assem- 
bling their full strength on the skirts of Ben-Nevis; 
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this must be to join the advance of Montrose, and 
not to cover his retreat.” 

“Tt must be some scheme of harassing and de- 
predation,” said Argyle, “devised by the inveterate 
malignity of M‘Ilduy, which he terms loyalty. 
They can intend no more than an attack on our 
outposts, or some annoyance to to-morrow’s march.” 

“T have sent out scouts,” said Sir Duncan, “in 
every direction, to procure intelligence; and we 
must soon hear whether they really do assemble 
any force, upon what point, or with what purpose.” 

It was late ere any tidings were received; but 
when the moon had arisen, a considerable bustle in 
the camp, and a noise immediately after heard in 
the castle, announced the arrival of important 
intelligence. Of the scouts first dispersed by Arden- 
vohr, some had returned without being able to col- 
lect any thing, save uncertain rumours concerning 
movements in the country of the Camerons. It 
seemed as if the skirts of Ben-Nevis were sending 
forth those unaccountable and portentous sounds 
with which they sometimes announce the near 
approach of a storm. Others, whose zeal carried 
them farther upon their mission, were entrapped 
and slain, or made prisoners, by the inhabitants of 
the fastnesses into which they endeavoured to pene- 
trate. At length, on the rapid advance of Mon- 
trose’s army, his advanced guard and the outposts 
of Argyle became aware of each other’s presence, 
and after exchanging a few musket-shots and ar- 
rows, fell back to their respective main bodies, to 
convey intelligence and receive orders. 

Sir Duncan Campbell, and Auchenbreck, instantly 
threw themselves on horseback, in order to visit 


the state of the outposts; and Argyle maintained 
: 16 
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his character of commander-in-chief with reputa 
tion, by making a respectable arrangement of his 
forces in the plain, as it was evident that they might 
now expect a night alarm, or an attack in the morn- 
ing at farthest. Montrose had kept his forces so 
cautiously within the defiles of the mountain, that 
no effort which Auchenbreck or Ardenvohr thought 
it prudent to attempt, could ascertain his probable 
strength. They were aware, however, that, at the 
utmost computation, it must be inferior to their 
own, and they returned to Argyle to inform him 
of the amount of their observations; but that noble- 
man refused to believe that Montrose: could be in 
presence himself. He said, “It was a madness, 
of which even James Grahame, in his height of pre- 
sumptuous frenzy, was incapable; and he doubted 
not that their march was only impeded by their 
ancient enemies, Glenco, Keppoch, and Glengarry ; 
and perhaps M‘Vourigh, with his M‘Phersons, 
might have assembled a force, which he knew must 
be greatly inferior in numbers to his own, and 
whom, therefore, he doubted not to disperse by 
force, or by terms of capitulation.” 

The spirit of Argyle’s followers was high, breath- 
ing vengeance for the disasters which their coun- 
try had so lately undergone ; and the night passed 
in anxious hopes that the morning might dawn upon 
their vengeance. The outposts of either army 
kept a careful watch, and the soldiers of Argyle 
slept in the order of battle which they were next 
day to occupy. 

A pale dawn had scarce begun to tinge the tops 
of these immense mountains, when the leaders of 
both armies prepared for the business of the day. 
It was the second of February, 1645-6. The clans- 
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men of Argyle were arranged in two lines, not far 
from the angle between the river and the lake, and 
made an appearance equally resolute and formi- 
dable. Auchenbreck would willingly have com- 
menced the battle by an attack on the outposts of 
the enemy, but Argyle, with more cautious policy, 
preferred receiving to making the onset. Signals 
were soon heard, that they would not long wait 
‘for it in vain. The Campbells could distinguish, 
in the gorge of the mountains, the war-tunes of 
various clans as they advanced to the onset. That 
of the Camerons, which bears the ominous words, 
addressed to the wolves and ravens, “Come to me, 
and I will give you flesh,” was loudly re-echoed 
from their native glens. In the language of the 
Highland bards, the war voice of Glengarry was 
not silent; and the gathering tunes of other tribes 
could be plainly distinguished, as they successively 
came up to the extremity of the passes from which 
they were to descend into the plain. 

“You see,” said Argyle to his kinsmen, “it is as I 
said, we have only to deal with our neighbours; James 
Grahame has not ventured to show us his banner.” 

At this moment there resounded from the gorge 
of the pass a lively flourish of trumpets, in that 
note with which it was the ancient Scottish fashion 
to salute the royal standard. 

“You may hear, my lord, from yonder signal,” 
said Sir Duncan Campbell, “that he who pretends 
to be the King’s Lieutenant, must be in person 
among these men.” 

«And has probably horse with him,” said Auch- 
enbreck, “ which I could not have anticipated. But 
shall we look pale for that, my lord, when we have 
foes to fight, and wrongs to revenge?” 
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Argyle was silent, and looked upon his arm, 
which hung in a sash, owing to a fall which he 
had sustained in a preceding march. 

“Tt is true,” interrupted Ardenvohr, eagerly, “my 
Lord of Argyle, you are disabled from using either 
sword or pistol; you must retire on board the 
galleys — your life is precious to us as a head — 
your hand cannot be useful to us as a soldier.” 

“No,” said Argyle, pride contending with irreso- 
lution, “it shall never be said that I fled before 
Montrose; if IT cannot fight, I will at least die in 
the midst of my children.” 

Several other principal Chiefs of the Campbells, 
with one voice, conjured and obtested their Chief- 
tain to leave them for that day to the leading of 
Ardenvohr and Auchenbreck, and to behold the 
conflict from a distance and in safety. — We dare 
not stigmatize Argyle with poltroonery ; for, though 
his life was marked by no action of bravery, yet he 
behaved with so much composure and dignity in 
the final and closing scene, that his conduct upon 
the present and similar occasions, should be rather 
imputed to indecision than to want of courage. 
But when the small still voice within a man’s own 
breast, which tells him that his hfe is of conse- 
quence to himself, is seconded by that of numbers 
around him; who assure him that it is of equal 
advantage to the public, history affords many ex- 
amples of men more habitually daring than Argyle, 
who have consulted self-preservation when the 
temptations to it were so powerfully increased. 

“See him on board, if you will, Sir Duncan,” 
said Auchenbreck to his kinsman; “it must be my 
duty to prevent this spirit from spreading farther 
among us.” 
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So saying, he threw himself among the ranks, 
entreating, commanding, and conjuring the soldiers, 
to remember their ancient fame and their present 
superiority; the wrongs they had to revenge, if 
successful, and the fate they had to dread, if van- 
quished; and imparting to every bosom a portion 
of the fire which glowed in his own. Slowly, mean- 
‘while, and apparently with reluctance, Argyle suf- 
fered himself to be forced. by his officious kinsmen 
to the verge of the lake, and was transported on 
board of a galley, from the deck of which he sur- 
veyed with more safety than credit the scene which 
ensued. 

Sir Duncan Campbell of Ardenvohr, notwith- 
_standing the urgency of the occasion, stood with 
his eyes riveted on the boat which bore his Chief- 
tain from the field of battle. There were feelings 
in his bosom which could not be expressed ; for the 
character of a Chief was that of a father, and the 
heart of a clansman durst not dwell upon his fail- 
ings with critical severity as upon those of other 
men. Argyle, too, harsh and severe to others, was 
generous and liberal among his kinsmen, and the 
noble heart of Ardenvohr was wrung with bitter 
anguish, when he reflected to what interpretation 
his present conduct might subject him. 

“Tt is better it should be so,” said he to himself, 
devouring his own emotion; “but of his line 
of a hundred sires, I know not one who would have 
retired while the banner of Diarmid waved in the 
wind, in the face of its most inveterate foes!” 

A loud shout now compelled him to turn, and to 
hasten with all dispatch to his post, which was on 
the right flank of Argyle’s little army. 

The retreat of Argyle had not passed unobserved 
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by his watchful enemy, who, occupying the supe- 
rior ground, could mark every circumstance which 
passed below. The movement of three or four 
horsemen to the rear showed that those who re- 
treated were men of rank. 

“They are going,” said Dalgetty, “to put their 
horses out of danger, like prudent cavaliers. Yon- 
der goes Sir Duncan Campbell, riding a brown bay 
gelding, which I had marked for my own second 
charger.” 

“You are wrong, Major,” said Montrose, with 
a bitter smile, “they are saving their precious 
Chief.— Give the signal for assault instantly — 
send the word through the ranks. — Gentlemen, 
noble Chiefs, Glengarry, Keppoch, M‘Vourigh, upon 
them instantly !— Ride to M‘Ilduy, Major Dalgetty, 
and tell him to charge as he loves Lochaber — 
return and bring our handful of horse to my stand- 
ard. They shall be placed with the Irish as a. 
reserve.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


As meets a rock a thousand waves, so Inisfail met Lochlin. 
OssIANn. 


THE trumpets and bagpipes, those clamorous har- 
bingers of blood and death, at once united in the 
signal for onset, which was replied to by the cry of 
more than two thousand warriors, and the echoes 
of the mountain glens behind them. Divided into 
three bodies, or columns, the Highland followers of 
Montrose poured from the defiles which had hith- 
erto concealed them from their enemies, and rushed 
with the utmost determination upon the Campbells, 
who waited their charge with the greatest firmness. 
Behind these charging columns marched in line the 
Trish, under Colkitto, intended to form the reserve. 
With them was the royal standard, and Montrose 
himself; and on the flanks were about fifty horse, 
under Dalgetty, which by wonderful exertions had 
been kept in some sort fit for service. 

The right column of Royalists was led by Glen- 
garry, the left by Lochiel, and the centre by the ° 
Earl of Menteith, who preferred fighting on foot in 
a Highland dress to remaining with the cavalry. 

The Highlanders poured on with the proverbial 
fury of their country, firing their guns, and dis- 
charging their arrows, at a litile distance from the 
enemy, who received the assault with the most de- 
termined gallantry. Better provided with musketry 
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than their enemies, stationary also, and therefore 
taking. the more decisive aim, the fire of Argyle’s 
followers was more destructive than that which 
they sustained. The royal clans, perceiving this, 
rushed to close quarters, and succeeded on two 
points in throwing their enemies into disorder. 
With regular troops this must have achieved a vic- 
tory ; but here Highlanders were opposed to High- 
landers, and the nature of the weapons, as well as 
the agility of those who wielded them, was equal 
on both sides. 

Their strife was accordingly desperate; and the 
clash of the swords and axes, as they encountered 
each other, or rung upon the targets, was mingled 
with the short, wild, animating shrieks with which 
Highlanders accompany the battle, the dance, or 
indeed violent exertion of any kind. Many of the 
foes opposed were personally acquainted, and sought 
to match themselves with each other from motives 
of hatred, or a more generous emulation of valour. 
Neither party would retreat an inch, while the place 
of those who fell (and they fell fast on both sides) 
was eagerly suppled by others, who. thronged to 
the front of danger. A steam, like that which arises 
from a seething cauldron, rose into the thin, cold, 
frosty air, and hovered above the combatants. 

So stood the fight on the right and the centre, 
with no immediate consequence, except mutual 
wounds and death. 

On the right of the Campbells, the Knight of 
Ardenvohr obtained some advantage, through his 
military skill and by. strength of numbers. He had 
moved forward obliqnely the extreme flank of his 
line at the instant the Royalists were about to close, 
so that they sustained a fire at once on front and 
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in flank, and, despite the utmost efforts of their 
leader, were thrown into some confusion. At this 
instant, Sir Duncan Campbell gave the word to 
charge, and thus unexpectedly made the attack at 
the very moment he seemed about to receive it. 
Such a change of circumstances is always discour- 
aging, and often fatal. But the disorder was reme- 
died by the advance of the Irish reserve, whose 
heavy and sustained fire compelled the Knight of 
Ardenvohr to forego his advantage, and content 
himself with repulsing the enemy. The Marquis 
of Montrose, in the meanwhile, availing himself of 
some scattered birch trees, as well as of the smoke 
produced by the close fire of the Irish musketry, 
which concealed the operation, called upon Dalgetty 
to follow him with the horse, and wheeling round 
so as to gain the right flank and even the rear of 
the enemy, he commanded his six trumpets to sound 
the charge. The clang of the cavalry trumpets, 
and the noise of the galloping of the horse, produced 
an effect upon Argyle’s right wing which no other 
sounds could have impressed them with. The 
mountaineers of that period had a superstitious 
dread of the war-horse, like that entertained by the 
Peruvians, and had many strange ideas respecting 
the manner in which that animal was trained to 
combat. When, therefore, they found their ranks 
unexpectedly broken, and that the objects of their 
greatest terror were suddenly in the midst of them, ~ 
the panic, in spite of Sir Duncan’s attempts to stop 
it, became universal. Indeed, the figure of Major 
Dalgetty alone, sheathed in impenetrable armour, 
and making his horse caracole and bound, so as to 
give weight to every blow which he struck, would 
have been a novelty in itself sufficient to terrify 
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those who had never seen any thing more nearly 
resembling such a cavalier, than a shelty waddling 
under a Highlander far bigger than itself. The 
repulsed Royalists returned to the charge; the 
Irish, keeping their ranks, maintained a fire equally 
close and destructive. There was no sustaining the 
fight longer. Argyle’s followers began to break 
and fly, most towards the lake, the remainder in 
different directions. The defeat of the right wing, 
of itself decisive, was rendered irreparable by the 
death of Auchenbreck, who fell while endeavouring 
to restore order. 

The Knight of ae with two or three 
hundred men, all gentlemen of descent and distin- 
guished gallantry,— for the Campbells are supposed 
to have had more gentlemen in their ranks than 
any of the Highland clans, — endeavoured, with un- 
availing heroism, to cover the tumultuary retreat of 
the common file. Their resolution only proved 
fatal to themselves, as they were charged again and 
again by fresh adversaries, and forced to separate 
from each other, until at length their aim seemed 
only to be to purchase an honourable death by re- 
sisting to the very last. 

“Good quarter, Sir Duncan,” called out Major 
Dalgetty, when he discovered his late host, with 
one or two others, defending himself against several 
Highlanders ; and, to enforce his offer, he rode up to 
him with his sword uplifted. Sir Duncan’s reply 
was the discharge of a reserved pistol, which took 
effect not on the person of the rider, but on that of 
his gallant horse, which, shot through the heart, fell 
dead under him. Ranald MacEagh, who was one of 
those who had been pressing Sir Duncan hard, took 
the opportunity to cut him down with his broad- 
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sword, as he turned from him in the act of firing 
the pistol. . 

Allan M‘Aulay came up at this moment. They 
were, excepting Ranald, followers of his brother 
who were engaged on that part of the field. “ Vil- 
lains !” he said, “ which of you has dared to do this, 
when it was my positive order that the Knight of 
Ardenvohr should be taken alive ?” 

Half-a-dozen of busy hands, which were emulously 
employed in plundering the fallen knight, whose 
arms and accoutrements were of a magnificence be- 
fitting his quality, instantly forebore the occupation, 
and half the number of voices exculpated them- 
selves, by laying the blame on the Skyeman, as they 
called Ranald MacKagh. 

“Dog of an Islander!” said Allan, forgetting, in 
his wrath, their prophetic brotherhood, “ follow the 
chase, and harm him no farther, unless you mean to 
die by my hand.” They were at this moment left 
almost alone; for Allan’s threats had forced his own 
clan from the spot, and all around had pressed on- 
wards toward the lake, carrying before them noise, 
terror, and confusion, and leaving behind only the 
dead and dying. The moment was tempting to 
MacEagh’s vengeful spirit. — “ That I should die by 
your hand, red as it is with the blood of my kin- 
dred,” said he, answering the threat of Allan in a 
tone as menacing as his own, “is not more likely 
than that you should fall by mine.” With that, he 
struck at M‘Aulay with such unexpected readiness, 
that he had scarce time to intercept the blow with 

his target. 
' €YVillain!” said Allan, in astonishment, “ what 
means this ?” 

“T am Ranald of the Mist!” answered the Isles- 
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man, repeating the blow; and with that word, they 
engaged in close and furious conflict. It seemed to 
be decreed, that in Allan M‘Aulay had arisen the 
avenger of his mother’s wrongs upon this wild tribe, 
as was proved by the issue of the present, as well as 
of former combats. After exchanging a few blows, 
Ranald MacEagh was prostrated by a deep wound 
on the skull; and M‘Aulay, setting his foot on him, 
was about to pass the broadsword through his body, 
when the point of the weapon was struck up by a 
third party, who suddenly interposed. This was no 
other than Major Dalgetty, who, stunned by the 
fall, and encumbered by the dead body of his horse, 
had now recovered his legs and his understanding. 
“Hold up your sword,” said he to M‘Aulay, “and 
prejudice this person no farther, in respect that he is 
here in my safe-conduct, and in his Excellency’s 
service ; and in regard that no honourable cavalier 
is at hberty, by the law martial, to avenge his own 
private injuries, flagrante bello, multo majus fla- 
grante prelio.” 

“Fool!” said Allan, “stand aside, and dare not to 
come between the tiger and his prey!” 

But, far from quitting his point, Dalgetty stept 
across the fallen body of MacKagh, and gave Allan 
to understand, that if he called himself a tiger, he 
was likely, at present, to find a lion in his path. 
There required no more than the gesture and tone 
of defiance to turn the whole rage of the mili- 
tary Seer against the person who was opposing the 
course of his vengeance, and blows were instantly 
exchanged without farther ceremony. 

The strife betwixt Allan and MacEagh had been 
unnoticed by the stragglers around, for the person 
of the latter was known to few of Montrose’s follow- 
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ers; but the scuffle betwixt Dalgetty and him, both 
so well known, attracted instant attention ; and for- 
tunately, among others, that of Montrose himself, 
who had come for the purpose of gathering together 
his small body of horse, and following the pursuit 
down Loch-Eil. Aware of the fatal consequences of 
dissension in his little army, he pushed his horse up 
to the spot, and seeing MacEagh on the ground, and 
Dalgetty in the attitude of protecting him against 
M‘Aulay, his quick apprehension instantly caught 
the cause of quarrel, and as instantly devised means 
to stop it. “For shame,” he said, “ gentlemen cav- 
aliers, brawling together in so glorious a field of 
victory!— Are you mad? Or are you _intoxi- 
cated with the glory which you have both this day 
gained ?” 

“Tt is not my fault, so please your Excellency,” 
said Dalgetty. “I have been known a bonus socius, 
a bon camarado, in all the services of Europe; but 
he that touches a man under my safeguard ” 

“And he,” said Allan, speaking at the same 
time, “who dares to bar the course of my just 
vengeance ” 

“For shame, gentlemen!” again repeated Mon- 
trose; “I have other business for you both, — 
business of deeper importance than any private 
quarrel, which you may easily find a more fitting 
time to settle. For you, Major Dalgetty, kneel 
down.” 

“Kneel!” said Dalgetty ; “I have not learned to 
obey that word of command, saving when it is given 
from the pulpit. In the Swedish discipline, the 
front rank do indeed kneel, but only when the regi- 
ment is drawn up six file deep.” 

“Nevertheless,” repeated Montrose, — “kneel 
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down, in the name of King Charles and of his 
representative.” 

When Dalgetty reluctantly obeyed, Montrose 
struck him lightly on the neck with the flat of his 
sword, saying, — “In reward of the gallant service 
of this day, and in the name.and authority of our 
Sovereign, King Charles, I dub thee knight; be 
brave, loyal, and fortunate. And now, Sir Dugald 
Dalgetty, to your duty. Collect what horsemen you 
can, and pursue such of the enemy as are flying 
down the side of the lake. Do not disperse your 
force, nor venture too far; but take heed to prevent 
their rallying, which very little exertion may do. 
Mount, then, Sir Dugald, and do your duty.” 

“ But what shall I mount?” said the new-made 
chevalier. “Poor Gustavus sleeps in the bed of 
honour, like his immortal namesake! and I am 
made a knight, a rider,! as the High Dutch have 
it, just when I have not a horse left to ride upon.” 

“That shall not be said,” answered Montrose, 
dismounting ; “I make you a present of my own, 
which has been thought a good one; only, I pray 
you, resume the duty you discharge so well.” 

With many acknowledgments, Sir Dugald 
mounted the steed so liberally bestowed upon 
him; and only beseeching his Excellency to re- 
member that MacEKagh was under his safe-con- 
duct, immediately began to execute the orders 
assigned to him, with great zeal and alacrity. 

“And you, Allan M‘Aulay,” said Montrose, ad- 
dressing the Highlander, who, leaning his sword- 
point on the ground, had regarded the ceremony 
of his antagonist’s knighthood with a sneer of sullen 


1 In German, as in Latin, the original meaning of the word 
Ritter, corresponding to Kques, is merely a horseman. 
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scorn, — “you, who are superior to the ordinary 
men led by the paltry motives of plunder, and 
pay, and personal distinction,— you, whose deep 
knowledge renders you so valuable a counsellor, — 
is it yow whom I find striving with a man like Dal- 
getty, for the privilege of trampling the remains of 
life out of so contemptible an enemy as lies there? 
Come, my friend, I have other work for you. This 
victory, skilfully improved, shall win Seaforth to 
our party. It is not disloyalty, but despair of the 
good cause, that has induced him to take arms 
against us. These arms, in this moment of better 
augury, he may be brought to unite with ours. I 
shall send my gallant friend, Colonel Hay, to him, 
from this very field of battle, but he must be united 
in commission with a Highland gentleman of rank, 
befitting that of Seaforth, and of talents and of in- 
fluence such as may make an impression upon him. 
You are not only in every respect the fittest for 
this most important mission, but, having no imme- 
diate command, your presence may be more easily 
spared than that of a Chief whose following is in 
the field. You know every pass and glen in the 
Highlands, as well as the manners and customs of 
every tribe. Go therefore to Hay, on the right 
wing; he has instructions, and expects you. You 
will find him with Glenmorrison’s men; be his 
guide, his interpreter, and his colleague.” 

Allan M‘Aulay bent on the Marquis a dark and 
penetrating glance, as if to ascertain whether this 
sudden mission was not conferred for some latent 
and unexplained purpose. But Montrose, skilful 
in searching the motives of others, was an equal 
adept in concealing his own. He considered it as 
of the last consequence, in this moment of enthu- 
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siasm and exalted passion, to remove Allan from 
the camp for a few days, that he might provide, as 
his honour required, for the safety of those who 
had acted as his guides, when he trusted the Seer’s 
quarrel with Dalgetty might be easily made up. 
Allan, at parting, only recommended to the Mar- 
quis the care of Sir Duncan Campbell, whom Mon- 
trose instantly directed to be conveyed to a place 
of safety. He took the same precaution for Mac- 
Eagh, committing the latter, however, to a party 
of the Irish, with directions that he should be taken 
care of, but that no Highlander, of any clan, should 
have access to him. 

The Marquis then mounted a led horse, which 
was held by one of his attendants, and rode on to 
view the scene of his victory, which was more de- 
cisive than even his ardent hopes had anticipated. 
Of Argyle’s gallant army of three thousand men, 
fully one-half fell in the battle, or in the flight. 
They had been chiefly driven back upon that part 
of the plain where the river forms an angle with 
the lake, so that there was no free opening either 
for retreat or escape. Several hundreds were forced 
into the lake and drowned. Of the survivors, about 
one-half escaped by swimming the river, or by an 
early flight along the left bank of the lake. The 
remainder threw themselves into the old Castle of 
Inverlochy ; but being without either provisions or 
hopes of relief, they were obliged to surrender, on 
condition of being suffered to return to their homes 
in peace. Arms, ammunition, standards, and bag- 
gage, all became the prey of the conquerors. 

This was the greatest disaster that ever befell the 
race of Diarmid, as the Campbells were called in 
the Highlands ; it being generally remarked that 
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they were as fortunate in the issue of their under- 
takings, as they were sagacious in planning, and 
courageous in executing them. Of the number slain, 
nearly five hundred were dunniwassels, or gentle- 
men claiming descent from known and respected 
houses. And, in the opinion of many of the clan, 
even this heavy loss was exceeded by the disgrace 
arising from the inglorious conduct of their Chief, 
whose galley weighed anchor when the day was 
lost, and sailed down the lake with all the speed te 
which sails and oars could impel her. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Faint the din of battle bray’d, 
Distant down the hollow wind ; 
War and terror fled before, 
Wounds and death remain’d behind. 
PENROSE. 


Montrosr’s splendid success over his powerful 
rival was not attained without some loss, though 
not amounting to the tenth of what he inflicted. 
The obstinate valour of the Campbells cost the lives 
of many brave men of the opposite party ; and more 
were wounded, the Chief of whom was the brave 
young Earl of Menteith, who had commanded the 
centre. He was but slightly touched, however, and 
made rather a graceful than a terrible appearance 
when he presented to his general the standard of 
Argyle, which he had taken from the standard- 
bearer with his own hand, and slain him in single 
combat. Montrose dearly loved his noble kinsman, 
in whom there was conspicuous a flash of the gen- 
erous, romantic, disinterested chivalry of the old 
heroic times, entirely different from the sordid, cal- 
culating, and selfish character, which the practice 
of entertaining mercenary troops had introduced 
into most parts of Europe, and of which degeneracy 
Scotland, which furnished soldiers of fortune for the 
service of almost every nation, had been contami- 
nated with a more than usual share. Montrose, 
whose native spirit was congenial, although experi- 
ence had taught him how to avail himself of the 
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motives of others, used to Menteith neither the 
language of praise nor cf promise, but clasped him 
to his bosom as he exclaimed, “ My gallant kins- 
man!” And by this burst of heartfelt applause 
_was Menteith thrilled with a warmer glow of de- 
light, than if his praises had been recorded in a 
report of the action sent directly to the throne of 
his sovereign. 

“Nothing,” he said, “my lord, now seems to re- 
main in which I can render any assistance ; permit 
me to look after a duty of humanity — the Knight 
of Ardenvohr, as I am told, is our prisoner, and 
severely wounded.” 

“ And well he deserves to be so,” said Sir Dugald 
Dalgetty, who came up to them at that moment 
with a prodigious addition of acquired importance, 
“since he shot my good horse at the time that I 
was offering him honourable quarter, which, I must 
needs say, was done more like an ignorant High- 
land cateran, who has not sense enough to erect a 
sconce for the protection of his old hurley-house of 
a castle, than like a soldier of worth and quality.” 

“Are we to condole with you then,” said Lord 
Menteith, “ upon the loss of the famed Gustavus ? ” 

“Even so, my lord,” answered the soldier, with 
a deep sigh, “Diem clausit supremum, as we said 
at the Mareschal-College of Aberdeen. Better so 
than be smothered like a cadger’s pony in some 
flow-moss, or snow-wreath, which was like to be his 
fate if this winter campaign lasted longer. But it 
has pleased his Excellency ” (making an inclination 
to Montrose) “to supply his place by the gift of a 
noble steed, whom I have taken the freedom to 
name ‘ Loyalty’s Reward, in memory of this cele- 
brated occasion.” 
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“TJ hope,” said the Marquis, “ you'll find Loyalty’s 
Reward, since you call him so, practised in all the 
duties of the field, — but I must just hint to you, 
that at this time, in Scotland, loyalty is more fre- 
quently rewarded with a halter than with a horse.” 

“« Ahem! your Excellency is pleased to be face- 
tious. Loyalty’s Reward is as perfect as Gustavus 
in all his exercises, and of a far finer figure. Marry! 
his social qualities are less cultivated, in respect he 
has kept till now inferior company.” 

“ Not meaning his Excellency the General, I hope,” 
said Lord Menteith. “For shame, Sir Dugald!” 

“My lord,” answered the knight gravely, “I am 
incapable to mean any thing so utterly misbecoming. 
What I asseverate is, that his Excellency, having 
the same intercourse with his horse during his exer- 
cise, that he hath with his soldiers when training 
them, may form and break either to every feat of 
war which he chooses to practise, and accordingly 
that this noble charger is admirably managed. But 
as it is the intercourse of private life that formeth 
the social character, so I do not apprehend that of 
the single soldier to be much polished by the con- 
versation of the corporal or the sergeant, or that of 
Loyalty’s Reward to have been much dulcified, or 
ameliorated, by the society of his Excellency’s 
grooms, who bestow more oaths, and kicks, and 
thumps, than kindness or caresses, upon the animals 
intrusted to their charge; whereby many a generous 
quadruped, rendered as it were misanthropic, mani- 
fests during the rest of his life a greater desire to 
kick and bite his master, than to love and to honour 
him.” 

“ Spoken like an oracle,” said Montrose. “Were 
there an academy for the education of horses to be 
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annexed to the Mareschal-College of Aberdeen, Sir 
Dugald Dalgetty alone should fill the chair.” 

“ Because, being an ass,” said Menteith, aside to’ 
the General, “there would be some distant relation 
between the professor and the students.” 

“ And now, with your Excellency’s permission,” 
said the new-made Knight, “I am going to pay my 
last visit to the remains of my old companion in 
arms.” 

“Not with the purpose of going through the cere- 
monial of interment?” said the Marquis, who did 
not know how far Sir Dugald’s enthusiasm might 
lead him; “consider, our brave fellows themselves 
will have but a hasty burial.” 

“ Your Excellency will pardon me,” said Dalgetty ; 
“my purpose is less romantic. I go to divide poor 
Gustavus’s legacy with the fowls of heaven, leaving 
the flesh to them, and reserving’ to myself his hide; 
which, in token of affectionate remembrance, I pur- 
pose to form into a cassock and trowsers, after the 
Tartar fashion, to be worn under my armour, in re- 
spect my nether garments are at present shamefully 
the worse of the wear.—Alas! poor Gustavus, why 
didst thou not live at least one hour more, to have 
borne the honoured weight of knighthood upon thy 
loins !” 

He was now turning away, when the Marquis 
called after him, —“ As you are not likely to be 
anticipated in this act of kindness, Sir Dugald, to 
your old friend and companion, I trust,” said the 
Marquis, “you will first assist me, and our princi- 
pal friends, to discuss some of Argyle’s good cheer, 
of which we have found abundance in the Castle.” 

“ Most willingly, please your Excellency,” said Sir 
Dugald; “as meat and mass never hinder work. 
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Nor, inaeed, am I afraid that the wolves or eagles 
will begin an onslaught on Gustavus to-night,*in re- 
gard there is so much better cheer lying all around. 
“But,” added he, “as I am to meet two honour- 
able knights of England, with others of the kmghtly 
degree in your lordship’s army, I pray it may be 
explained to them, that now, and in future, I 
claim precedence over them all, in respect of my 
rank as a Banneret, dubbed in a field of stricken 
battle.” 

“The devil confound him!” said Montrose, speak- 
ing aside ; “he has contrived to set the kiln on fire 
as fast as I put it out.— This is a point, Sir Dugald,” 
said he, gravely addressing him, “ which I shall 
reserve for his Majesty's express consideration ; 
in my can:p, all must be upon equality, like the 
Knights of the Round Table; and take their places 
as soldiers should, upon the principle of, — first 
come, first served.” 

“Then I shall take care,” said Menteith, apart to 
the Marquis, “that Don Dugald is not first in place 
to-day. — Sir Dugald,” added he, raising his voice, 
“as you say your wardrobe is out of repair, had you 
not better go to the enemy’s baggage yonder, over 
which there is a guard placed? I saw them take 
out an excellent buff suit, embroidered in front in 
silk and silver.” 

“Voto a Dios! as the Spaniard says,” exclaimed 
the Major, “and some beggarly gilly may get it 
while I stand prating here!” 

The prospect of booty having at once driven out 
of his head both Gustavus and the provant, he set 
spurs to Loyalty’s Reward, and rode off through the 
field of battle. 

“There goes the hound,” said Menteith, “break- 
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ing the face, and trampling on the body, of many a 
better man than himself; and as eager on his sordid 
spoil as a vulture that stoops upon carrion. Yet 
this man the world calls a soldier —and you, my 
lord, select him as worthy of the honours of chi- 
valry, if such they can at this day be termed. You 
have made the collar of knighthood the decoration 
of a mere bloodhound.” 

“What could I do?” said Montrose. “TI had no 
half-picked bones to give him, and bribed in some 
manner he must be,—I cannot follow the chase 
alone. Besides, the dog has good qualities.” 

“Tf nature has given him such,” said Menteith, 
“habit has converted them into feelings of intense 
selfishness. He may be punctilious concerning his 
reputation, and brave in the execution of his duty, 
but it is only because without these qualities he 
cannot rise in the service ;—nay, his very benevo- 
lence is selfish ; he may defend his companion while 
he can keep his feet, but the instant he is down, Sir 
Dugald will be as ready to ease him of his purse, 
as he is to convert the skin of Gustavus into a buff 
jerkin.” 

“And yet, if all this were true, cousin,’ an- 
swered Montrose, “there is something convenient 
in commanding a soldier, upon whose motives and 
springs of action you can calculate to a mathemati- 
cal certainty. A fine spirit lke yours, my cousin, 
alive to a thousand sensations to which this man’s 
is as impervious as his corslet, — it is for such that 
thy friend must feel, while he gives his advice.” 
Then, suddenly changing his tone, he asked Men- 
teith when he had seen Annot Lyle. 

The young Earl coloured deeply, and answered, 
“Not since last evening, —excepting,” he added, 
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with hesitation, “for one moment, about half an 
hour before the battle began.” 

“My dear Menteith,” said Montrose, very kindly, 
“were you one of the gay cavaliers of Whitehall, 
who are, in their way, as great self-seekers as our 
friend Dalgetty, should I need to plague you with 
enquiring into such an amourette as this? it would 
be an intrigue only to be laughed at. But this 
is the land of enchantment, where nets strong as 
steel are wrought out of ladies’ tresses, and you 
are exactly the destined knight to be so fettered. 
This poor girl is exquisitely beautiful, and has tal- 
ents formed to captivate your romantic temper. 
You cannot think of injuring her — you cannot 
think of marrying her?” 

“« My lord,” replied Menteith, “you have repeat- 
edly urged this jest, for so I trust it is meant, some- 
what beyond bounds. Annot Lyle is of unknown 
birth, — a captive, — the daughter, probably, of 
some obscure outlaw ; a dependent on the hospital- 
ity of the M‘Aulays.” 

“Do not be angry, Menteith,” said the Marquis, 
interrupting him; “you love the classics, though 
not educated at Mareschal-College; and you may 


remember how many gallant hearts captive beauty 
has subdued : — 


Movit Ajacem, Telamone natum, 
Forma captives dominum Tecmesse. 


In a word, I am seriously anxious about this — I 
should not have time, perhaps,” he added very 
gravely, “to trouble you with my lectures on the 
subject, were your feelings, and those of Annot, 
alone interested ; but you have a dangerous rival in 
Allan M‘Aulay ; and there is no knowing to what 
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extent he may carry his resentment. It is my duty 
to tell you that the King’s service may be much 
prejudiced by dissensions betwixt you.” 

“My lord,” said Menteith, “I know what you 
mean is kind and friendly ; I hope you will be sat- 
isfied when I assure you, that Allan M‘Aulay and 
I have discussed this circumstance ; and that I have 
explained to him, that as it is utterly remote from 
my character to entertain dishonourable views con- 
cerning this unprotected female; so, on the other 
hand, the obscurity of her birth prevents my think- 
ing of her upon other terms. I will not disguise 
from your lordship, what I have not disguised from 
M‘Aulay, —that if Annot Lyle were born a lady, 
she should share my name and rank; as matters 
stand, it is impossible. This explanation, I trust, 
will satisfy your lordship, as it has satisfied a less 
reasonable person.” 

Montrose shrugged his shoulders. “ And, like 
true champions in romance,” he said, “you have 
agreed, that you are both to worship the same mis- 
tress, as idolaters do the same image, and that nei- 
ther shall extend his pretensions farther ?” 

“T did not go so far, my lord,” answered Men- 
teith — “I only said in the present circumstances, 
—and there is no prospect of their being changed, 
—I could, in duty to myself and family, stand in 
no relation to Annot Lyle, but as that of friend or 
brother — But your lordship must excuse me; I 
have,” said he, looking at his arm, round which he 
had tied his handkerchief, “a slight hurt to attend 
to.” 

“A wound?” said Montrose, anxiously; “let me 
see it. — Alas!” he said, “I should have heard 
nothing of this, had I not ventured to tent and 
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sound another more secret and more rankling one, 
Menteith, I am sorry for you —I too have known 
— But what avails it to awake sorrows which have 
long slumbered!”’ 

So saying, he shook hands with his noble kins- 
man, and walked into the castle. 

Annot Lyle, as was not unusual for females in 
the Highlands, was possessed of a slight degree of 
medical and even surgical skill. It may readily be 
believed, that the profession of surgery, or medi- 
cine, as a separate art, was unknown; and the few 
rude rules which they observed were intrusted to 
women, or to the aged, whom constant casualties 
afforded too much opportunity of acquiring expe- 
rience. The care and attention, accordingly, of 
Annot Lyle, her attendants, and others acting un- 
der her direction, had made her services extremely 
useful during this wild campaign. And most read- 
ily had these services been rendered to friend and 
foe, wherever they could be most useful. She was 
now in an apartment of the castle, anxiously super- 
intending the preparation of vulnerary herbs, to 
be applied to the wounded; receiving reports from 
different females respecting those under their 
separate charge, and distributing what means she 
had for their relief, when Allan M‘Aulay suddenly 
entered the apartment. She started, for she had 
heard that he had left the camp upon a distant mis- 
sion; and, however accustomed she was to the 
gloom of his countenance, it seemed at present to 
have even a darker shade than usual. He stood 
before her perfectly silent, and she felt the neces- 
sity of being the first to speak. 

“T thought,” she said, with some effort, “you 
had already set out.” 
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“My companion awaits me,” said Allan; “I go 
instantly.” 

Yet still he stood before her, and held her by 
the arm, with a pressure which, though insufficient 
to give her pain, made her sensible of his great 
personal strength, his hand closing on her like the 
gripe of a manacle. 

“Shall I take the harp?” she said, in a timid 
voice ; “is —is the shadow falling upon you?” 

Instead of replying, he led her to the window of 
the apartment, which commanded a view of the 
field of the slain, with all its horrors. It was thick 
spread with dead and wounded, and the spoilers 
were busy tearing the clothes from the victims of 
war and feudal ambition, with as much indifference 
as if they had not been of the same species, and 
themselves exposed, perhaps to-morrow, to the same 
fate. 

“Does the sight please you?” said M‘Aulay. 

“Tt is hideous!” said Annot, covering her eyes 
with her hands; “how can you bid me look upon 
it?” 

“You must be inured to it,” said he, “if you 
remain with this destined host— you will soon 
have to search such a field for my brother’s corpse 
— for Menteith’s — for mine —but that will be a 
more indifferent task — You do not love me!” 

“This is the first time you have taxed me with 
unkindness,” said Annot, weeping. “You are my 
brother — my preserver — my protector —and can 
I then bué love you? — But your hour of darkness 
is approaching, let me fetch my harp”’ 

“Remain,” said Allan, still holding her fast; 
“be my visions from heaven or hell, or from the 
middle sphere of disembodied spirits -—or be they, 
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as the Saxons hold, but the delusions of an over- 
heated fancy, they do not now influence me; I 
speak the language of the natural, of the visible 
world. — You love not me, Annot — you love Men- 
teith — by him you are beloved again, and Allan is 
no more to you than one of the corpses which 
encumber yonder heath.” 

It cannot be supposed that this strange speech 
conveyed any new information to her who was 
thus addressed. No woman ever lived who could 
not, in the same circumstances, have discerned long 
since the state of her lover's mind. But by thus 
suddenly tearing off the veil, thin as it was, Allan 
prepared her to expect consequences violent in pro- 
portion to the enthusiasm of his character. She 
made an effort to repel the charge he had stated. 

“You forget,’ she said, “your own worth and 
nobleness when you insult so very helpless a being, 
and one whom fate has thrown so totally into your 
power. You know who and what I am, and how 
impossible it is that Menteith or you can use lan- 
guage of affection to me, beyond that of friendship. 
You know from what unhappy race I have too 
probably derived my existence.” 

“T will not believe it,” said Allan, impetuously ; 
“never flowed crystal drop from a polluted spring.” 

“Yet the very doubt,” pleaded Annot, “should 
make you forbear to use this language to me.” 

“T know,” said M‘Aulay, “it places a bar be- 
tween us — but I know also that it divides you not 
so inseparably from Menteith. — Hear me, my be- 
loved Annot !— leave this scene of terrors and dan- 
ger — go with me to Kintail —I will place you in 
the house of the noble Lady of Seaforth —or you 
shall be removed in safety to Icolmkill, where some 
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women yet devote themselves to the worship of 
God, after the custom of our ancestors.” 

“You consider not what you ask of me,” replied 
Annot; “to undertake such a journey under your 
sole guardianship, were to show me less scrupulous 
than maiden ought. I will remaia here, Allan — 
here under the protection of the noble Montrose ; 
and when his motions next approach the Lowlands, 
I will contrive some proper means to relieve you 
of one, who has, she knows not how, become an 
object of dislike to you.” 

Allan stood as if uncertain whether to give way 
to sympathy with her distress, or to anger at her 
resistance. 

« Annot,” he said, “you know too well how little 
your words apply to my feelings towards you — 
but you avail yourself of your power, and you re- 
joice in my departure, as removing a spy upon your 
intercourse with Menteith. But beware both of 
you,” he added, in a stern tone; “for when was 
it ever heard that an injury was offered to 
Allan M‘Aulay, for which he exacted not tenfold 
vengeance ?” 

So saying, he pressed her arm forcibly, pulled 
the bonnet over his brows, and strode out of the 
apartment. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


After you're gone, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and search’d 
What stirr’d it so. — Alas! I found it love. 
Yet far from lust, for could I but have lived 
In presence of you, I had had my end. 


PHILASTER. 


Annot LYLE had now to contemplate the terrible 
gulf which Allan M‘Aulay’s declaration of love and 
jealousy had made to open around her. It seemed 
as if she was tottering on the very brink of destruc- 
tion, and was at once deprived of every refuge, and 
of all human assistance. She had long been con- 
scious that she loved Menteith dearer than a 
brother; indeed, how could it be otherwise, con- 
sidering their early intimacy,—the personal merit 
of the young nobleman, — his assiduous attentions, 
—and his infinite superiority in gentleness of dis- 
position, and grace of manners, over the race of 
rude warriors with whom she lived? But her af- 
fection was of that quiet, timid, meditative charac- 
ter, which sought rather a reflected share in the 
happiness of the beloved object, than formed more 
presumptuous or daring hopes. A little Gaelic 
song, in which she expressed her feelings, has been 
translated by the ingenious and unhappy Andrew 
M‘Donald; and we willingly transcribe the lines: — 


Wert thou, like me, in life’s low vale, 
With thee how blest, that lot ’'d share; 
With thee I’d fly wherever gale 
Could waft, or bounding galley bear. 
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But parted by severe decree, 

Far different must our fortunes prove 3 
May thine be joy — enough for me 

To weep and pray for him I love. 


The pangs this foolish heart must feel, 
When hope shall be for ever flown, 
No sullen murmur shall reveal, 
No selfish murmurs ever own. 
Nor will I through life’s weary years, 
Like a pale drooping mourner move, 
While I can think my secret tears 
May wound the heart of him I love. 


The furious declaration of Allan had destroyed 
the romantic plan which she had formed, of nursing 
in secret her pensive tenderness, without seeking 
any other requital. Long before this, she had 
dreaded Allan, as much as gratitude, and a sense 
that he softened towards her a temper so haughty 
and so violent, could permit her to do; but now she 
regarded him with unalloyed terror, which a per- 
fect knowledge of his disposition, and of his preced- 
ing history, too well authorised her to entertain. 
Whatever was in other respects the nobleness of 
his disposition, he had never been known to resist 
the wilfulness of passion, — he walked in the house, 
and in the country of his fathers, like a tamed lion, 
whom no one dared to contradict, lest they should 
awaken his natural vehemence of passion.. So 
many years had elapsed since he had experienced 
contradiction, or even expostulation, that probably 
nothing but the strong good sense, which, on all 
points, his mysticism excepted, formed the ground 
of his character, prevented his proving an annoy- 
ance and terror to the whole neighbourhood. But 
Annot had no time to dwell upon her fears, 
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being interrupted by the entrance of Sir Dugald 
Dalgetty. 

It may well be supposed, that the scenes in 
which this person had passed his former life, had 
not much qualified him to shine in female society. 
He himself felt a sort of consciousness that the lan- 
guage of the barrack, guard-room, and parade, was 
not proper to entertain ladies. The only peaceful 
part of his life had been spent at. Mareschal-College, 
Aberdeen; and he had forgot the little he had 
learned there, except the arts of darning his own 
hose, and dispatching his commons with unusual 
celerity, both which had since been kept in good 
exercise by the necessity of frequent practice. 
Still it was from an imperfect recollection of what 
he had acquired during this pacific period, that he 
drew his sources of conversation when in company 
with women; in other words, his language became 
pedantic when it ceased to be military. 

“Mistress Annot Lyle,” said he, upon the pres- 
ent occasion, “I am just now like the half-pike, or 
spontoon of Achilles, one end of which could wound, 
and the other cure —a property belonging neither 
to Spanish pike, brown-bill, partizan, halberd, Loch- 
aber-axe, or indeed any other modern staff-weapon 
whatever.” 

This compliment he repeated twice; but as An- 
not scarce heard him the first time, and did not 
comprehend him the second, he was obliged to 
explain. 

“T mean,” he said, “Mistress Annot Lyle, that 
_ having been the means of an honourable knight re- 
ceiving a severe wound in this day’s conflict, — he 
having pistolled, somewhat against the law of arms, 
my horse, which was named after the immortal King 
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of Sweden, —I am desirous of procuring him such 
solacement as you, madam, can supply, you being 
like the heathen god Esculapius,” (meaning possibly 
Apollo,) “skilful not only in song and in music, but 
in the more noble art of chirurgery — opiferque per 
orbem dicor.” 

“If you would have the goodness to explain,” 
said Annot, too sick at heart to be amused by Sir 
Dugald’s airs of pedantic gallantry. 

“That, madam,” replied the Knight, “may not 
be so easy, as I am out of the habit of construing 
—but we shall try. Ducor, supply ego—I am 
called. — Opifer ? opifer?—I remember stgnifer 
and furcifer — but I believe opifer stands in this 
place for M. D., that is, Doctor of Physic.” 

“This is a busy day with us all,” said Annot; 
“will you say at once what you want with me?” 

“Merely,” replied Sir Dugald, “that you will 
visit my brother knight, and let your maiden bring 
some medicaments for his wound, which threatens 
to be what the learned call a damnum fatale.” 

Annot Lyle never lingered in the cause of hu- 
manity. She informed herself hastily of the nature 
of the injury, and interesting herself for the digni- 
fied old Chief whom she had seen at Darnlinvarach, 
and whose presence had so much struck her, she 
hastened to lose the sense of her own sorrow for a 
time, in the attempt to be useful to another. 

Sir Dugald with great form ushered Annot Lyle 
to the chamber of her patient, in which, to her sur- 
prise, she found Lord Menteith. She could not 
help blushing deeply at the meeting, but, to hide 
her confusion, preceeded instantly to examine the 
wound of the Knight of Ardenvohr, and easily sat- 
isfied herself that it was beyond her skill to cure 

18 
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it. As for Sir Dugald, he returned to a large out- 
house, on the floor of which, among other wounded 
men, was deposited the person of Ranald of the 
Mist. 

“Mine old friend,” said the Knight, “as I told 
you before, I would willingly do any thing to plea- 
sure you, in return for the wound you have received 
while under my safe-conduct. I have, therefore, 
according to your earnest request, sent Mrs. Annot 
Lyle to attend upon the wound of the Knight of 
Ardenvohr, though wherein her doing so should 
benefit you, I cannot imagine. —I think you once 
spoke of some blood relationship between them; 
‘but a soldado, in command and charge like me, has 
other things to trouble his head with than High- 
land genealogies.” 

And indeed, to do the worthy Major justice, he 
never enquired after, listened to, or recollected, the 
business of other people, unless it either related to 
the art military, or was somehow or other connected 
with his own interest, in either of which cases his 
memory was very tenacious. 

“And now, my good friend of the Mist,” said 
he, “can you tell me what has become of your 
hopeful grandson, as I have not seen him since he 
assisted me to disarm after the action, a negligence 
which deserveth the strapado ?” 

“He is not far from hence,” said the wounded 
outlaw — “ lift not your hand upon him, for he is 
man enough to pay a yard of leathern scourge with 
a foot of tempered steel.” 

“A most improper vaunt,” said Sir Dugald ; 
“but I owe you some favours, Ranald, and there- 
fore shall let it pass.” 

“And if you think you owe me any thing,” said 
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the outlaw, “it is in your power to requite me by 
granting me a boon.” 

“Friend Ranald,” answered Dalgetty, “I have 
read of these boons in silly story-books, whereby 
simple knights were drawn into engagements to 
their great prejudice ; wherefore, Ranald, the more 
prudent knights of this day never promise any 
thing until they know that they may keep their 
word anent the premises, without any displeasure 
or incommodement to themselves. It may be, you 
would have me engage the female chirurgeon to 
visit your wound; though you ought to consider, 
Ranald, that the uncleanness of the place where 
you are deposited may somewhat soil the gaiety of 
her garments, concerning the preservation of which, 
you may have observed, women are apt to be inor- 
dinately solicitous. I lost the favour of the lady of 
the Grand Pensionary of Amsterdam, by touching 
with the sole of my boot the train of her black vel- 
vet gown, which f{ mistook for a foot-cloth, it being 
half the room distant from her person.” 

“Tt is not to bring Annot Lyle hither,’ answered 
MacKagh, “but to transport me into the room 
where she is in attendance upon the Knight of Ar- 
denvohr. Somewhat I have to say of the last 
consequence to them both.” 

“It is something out of the order of due prece- 
dence,” said: Dalgetty, “to carry a wounded outlaw 
into the presence of a knight; knighthood having 
been of yore, and being, in some respects, still, the 
highest military grade, independent always of com- 
missioned officers, who rank according to their pa- 
tents ; nevertheless, as your boon, as you call it, is 
so slight, I shall not deny compliance with the 
same.” So saying, he ordered three files of men te 
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transport MacEagh on their shoulders to Sir Dun- 
can Campbell’s apartment, and he himself hastened 
before to announce the cause of his being brought 
thither. But such was the activity of the soldiers 
employed, that they followed him close at the heels, 
and, entering with their ghastly burden, laid Mac- 
Eagh on the floor of the apartment. His features, 
naturally wild, were now distorted by pain; his 
hands and scanty garments stained with his own 
blood, and those of others, which no kind hand had 
wiped away, although the wound in his side had 
been secured by a bandage. 

“Are you,” he said, raising his head painfully 
towards the couch where jay stretched his late 
antagonist, “he whom men call the Knight of 
Ardenvohr ?” 

“The same,” answered Sir Duncan, — “ what 
would you with one whose hours are now num- 
bered 2?” 

“My hours are reduced to minutes,” said the 
outlaw; “the more grace, if I bestow them in the 
service of one, whose hand has ever been against 
me, as mine has been raised higher against him.” 


“Thine higher against me!— Crushed worm!” 
said the Knight, looking down on his miserable 
adversary. 


“Yes,” answered the outlaw, in a firm voice, 
“my arm hath been highest. In the deadly con- 
test betwixt us, the wounds I have dealt have been 
deepest, though thine have neither been idle nor 
unfelt.— I am Ranald MacKagh —I am Ranald of 
the Mist — the night that I gave thy castle to the 
winds in one huge blaze of fire, is now matched 
with the day in which you have fallen under the 
sword of my fathers.—— Remember the injuries thou 
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hast done our tribe — never were such inflicted, save 
by one, beside thee. Hk, they say, is fated and 
secure against our vengeance —a short time will 
show.” 

“My Lord Menteith,” said Sir Duncan, raising 
himself out of his bed, “this is a proclaimed villain, 
at once the enemy of King and Parliament, of God 
and man—one of the outlawed banditti of the 
Mist; alike the enemy of your house, of the 
M‘Aulays, and of mine. I trust you will not suffer 
moments, which are perhaps my last, to be embit- 
tered by his barbarous triumph.” 

“He shall have the treatment he merits,” said 
Menteith ; “let him be instantly removed.” 

Sir Dugald here interposed, and spoke of Ran- 
ald’s services as a guide, and his own pledge for 
his safety; but the high harsh tones of the outlaw 
drowned his voice. 

“No,” said he, “be rack and gibbet the word! 
let me wither between heaven and earth, and gorge 
the hawks and eagles of Ben-Nevis; and so shall 
this haughty Knight, and this triumphant Thane, 
never learn the secret I alone can impart; a secret 
which would make Ardenvohr’s heart leap with joy, 
were he in the death agony, and which the Earl of 
Menteith would purchase at the price of his broad 
earldom. — Come hither, Annot Lyle,” he said, rais- 
ing himself with unexpected strength; “fear not 
the sight of him to whom thou hast clung in in- 
fancy. Tell these proud men, who disdain thee as 
the issue of mine ancient race, that thou art no 
blood of ours,—no daughter of the race of the 
Mist, but born in halls as lordly, and cradled on 
couch as soft, as ever soothed infancy in their proud- 
est palaces.” 
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“Tn the name of God,” said Menteith, trembling 
with emotion, “if you know aught of the birth of 
this lady, do thy conscience the justice to dis- 
burden it of the secret before departing from this 
world ! ” 

“ And bless my enemies with my dying breath ?” 
said MacEagh, looking at him malignantly.— “Such 
are the maxims your priests preach — but when, or 
towards whom, do you practise them? Let me 
know first the worth of my secret ere I part with 
it — What would you give, Knight of Ardenvohr, 
to know that your superstitious fasts have been 
vain, and that there still remains a descendant of 
your house ?—TI pause for an answer — without it, 
I speak not one word more.” 

“T could,” said Sir Duncan, his voice struggling 
between the emotions of doubt, hatred, and anxiety 
—“TI could— but that I know thy race are like 
the Great Enemy, lars and murderers from the 
beginning — but could it be true thou tellest me, I 
could almost forgive thee the injuries thou hast 
done me.” 

“Hear it!” said Ranald; “he hath wagered 
deeply for a son of Diarmid — And you, gentle 
Thane —the report of the camp says, that you 
would purchase with life and lands the tidings that 
Annot Lyle was no daughter of proscription, but of 
a race noble in your estimation as your own — Well 
—It is for no love I tell you —The time has been 
that I would have exchanged this secret against 
liberty; Iam now bartering it for what is dearer 
than liberty or life. — Annot Lyle is the youngest, 
the sole surviving child of the Knight of Arden- 
vohr, who alone was saved when all in his halls 
besides was given to blood and ashes.” 
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“Can this man speak truth?” said Annot Lyle, 
scarce knowing what she said; “or is this some 
strange delusion ?” 

“Maiden,” replied Ranald, “hadst thou dwelt 
longer with us, thou wouldst have better learnt to 
know how to distinguish the accents of truth. To 
that Saxon lord, and to the Knight of Ardenvohr, 
I will yield such proofs of what I have spoken, that 
incredulity shall stand convinced. Meantime, with- 
draw — I loved thine infancy, I hate not thy youth 
—no eye hates the rose in its blossom, though it 
sroweth upon a thorn, and for thee only do I some- 
thing regret what is soon to follow. But he that 
would avenge him of his foe must not reck though 
the guiltless be engaged in the ruin.” — 

“He advises well, Annot,” said Lord Menteith ; 
“in God’s name retire! if—if there be aught in 
this, your meeting with Sir Duncan must be more 
prepared for both your sakes.” 

“T will not part from my father, if I have found 
one!” said Annot—“I will not part from him 
under circumstances so terrible.” 

“And a father you shall ever find in me,” mur- 
mured Sir Duncan. 

“Then,” said Menteith, “I will have MacKagh 
removed into an adjacent apartment, and will col- 
lect the evidence of his tale myself. Sir Dugald 
Dalgetty will give me his attendance and assistance.” 

“With pleasure, my lord,” answered Sir Dugald. 
— “TJ will be your confessor, or assessor — either or 
both. No one can be so fit, for I had heard the 
whole story a month ago at Inverary castle — but 
onslaughts like that of Ardenvohr confuse each 
other in my memory, which is besides occupied 
with matters of more importance.” 
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Upon hearing this frank declaration, which was 
made as they left the apartment with the wounded 
man, Lord Menteith darted upon Dalgetty a look 
of extreme anger and disdain, to which the self- 
conceit of the worthy commander rendered him 
totally insensible. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


I am as free as nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 
Conquest of Granada. 


THE Earl of Menteith, as he had undertaken, so 
he proceeded to investigate more closely the story 
told by Ranald of the Mist, which was corroborated 
by the examination of his two followers, who had 
assisted in the capacity of guides. These declara- 
tions he carefully compared with such circumstances 
concerning the destruction of his castle and fam- 
ily as Sir Duncan Campbell was able to supply ; 
and it may be supposed he had forgotten nothing 
relating to an event of such terrific importance. It 
was of the last consequence to prove that this was 
no invention of the outlaw’s, for the purpose of 
passing an impostor as the child and heiress of 
Ardenvohr. 

Perhaps Menteith, so much interested in believ- 
ing the tale, was not altogether the fittest person 
to be intrusted with the investigation of its truth; 
but the examinations of the Children of the Mist 
were simple, accurate, and in all respects consistent 
with each other. A personal mark was referred 
to, which was known to have been borne by the 
infant child of Sir Duncan, and which appeared 
upon the left shoulder of Annot Lyle. It was also 
well remembered, that when the miserable relics of 
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the other children had been collected, those of the 
infant had nowhere been found. Other circum- 
stances of evidence, which it is unnecessary to 
quote, brought the fullest conviction not only to 
Menteith, but to the unprejudiced mind of Montrose, 
that in Annot Lyle, an humble dependant, distin- 
guished only by beauty and talent, they were in fu- 
ture to respect the heiress of Ardenvohr. 

While Menteith hastened to communicate the 
result of these enquiries to the persons most inter- 
ested, the outlaw demanded to speak with his grand- 
child, whom he usually called his son. “He would 
be found,” he said, “in the outer apartment, in 
which he himself had been originally deposited.” 

Accordingly, the young savage, after a close 
search, was found lurking in a corner, coiled up 
among some rotten straw, and brought to his 
grandsire. 

“Kenneth,” said the old outlaw, “hear the last 
words of the sire of thy father. A Saxon soldier, 
and Allan of the Red-hand, left this camp within 
these few hours, to travel to the country of Caber- 
fae. Pursue them as the bloodhound pursues the 
hurt deer — swim the lake — climb the mountain — 
thread the forest — tarry not until you join them ;” 
and then the countenance of the lad darkened as 
his grandfather spoke, and he laid his hand upon a 
knife which stuck in the thong of leather that con- 
fined his scanty plaid. “No!” said the old man; 
“it is not by thy hand he must fall. They will ask 
the news from the camp —say to them that Annot 
' Lyle of the Harp is discovered to be the daughter 
of Dunean of Ardenvohr; that the Thane of Men- 
teith is to wed her before the priest; and that you 
are sent to bid guests to the bridal. Tarry not 
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their answer, but vanish like the lightning when 
the black cloud swallows it.— And now depart, be- 
loved son of my best beloved! I shall never more 
see thy face, nor hear the light sound of thy foot- 
step — yet tarry an instant and hear my last charge. 
Remember the fate of our race, and quit not the 
ancient manners of the Children of the Mist. We 
are now a straggling handful, driven from every 
vale by the sword of every clan, who rule in the 
possessions where their forefathers hewed the wood, 
and drew the water for ours. But in the thicket 
of the wilderness, and in the mist of the moun- 
tain, Kenneth, son of Eracht, keep thou unsoiled 
the freedom which I leave thee as a_ birth- 
right. Barter it not neither for the rich garment, 
nor for the stone-roof, nor for the covered board, 
nor for the couch of down — on the rock or in the 
valley, in abundance or in famine —in the leafy . 
summer, and in the days of the iron winter -—- Son 
of the Mist! be free as thy forefathers. Own no 
lord — receive no law — take no hire — give no sti- 
pend — build no hut — enclose no pasture — sow no 
grain ; — let the deer of the mountain be thy flocks 
and herds — if these fail thee, prey upon the goods 
of our oppressors — of the Saxons, and of such Gael 
as are Saxons in their souls, valuing herds and flocks 
more than honour and freedom. Well for us that 
they do so—it affords the broader scope for our 
revenge. Remember those who have done kindness 
to our race, and pay their services with thy blood, 
should the hour require it. Ifa Maclan shall come 
to thee with the head of the king’s son in his hand, 
shelter him, though the avenging army of the father 
were behind him; for in Glencoe and Ardnamur- 
chan, we have dwelt in peace in the years that have 
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gone by. The sons of Diarmid — the race of Darn- 
linvarach,— the riders of Menteith — my curse on 
thy head, Child of the Mist, if thou spare one of 
those names, when the time shall offer for cutting 
them off! and it will come anon, for their own 
swords shall devour each other, and those who are 
scattered shall fly to the Mist, and perish by its 
Children. Once more, begone — shake the dust from 
thy feet against the habitations.of men, whether 
banded together for peace or for war. Farewell, be- 
loved! and mayst thou die lke thy forefathers, ere 
infirmity, disease, or age, shall break thy spirit — 
Begone ! — begone ! —live free — requite kindness 
— avenge the injuries of thy race!” 

The young savage stooped, and kissed the brow 
of his dying parent; but accustomed from infancy 
to suppress every exterior sign of emotion, he parted 
without tear or adieu, and was soon far beyond 
the limits of Montfose’s camp. 

Sir Dugald Dalgetty, who was present during 
the latter “part of this scene, was very little edified 
by the conduct of MacKagh upon the occasion. “ I 
cannot think, my friend Ranald,” said he, “ that 
you are in the best possible road for a dying man. 
Storms, onslaughts, massacres, the burning of sub- 
urbs, are indeed a soldier’s daily work, and are jus- 
tified by the necessity of the case, seeing that they 
are done in the course of duty; for burning of 
suburbs, in particular, it may be said that they are 
traitors and cut-throats to all fortified towns. Hence 
it is plain, that a soldier is a profession peculiarly 
favoured by Heaven, seeing that we may hope for 
salvation, although we daily commit actions of so 
great violence. But then, Ranald, in all services 
of Europe, it is the custom of the dying soldier not 
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to vaunt him of such doings, or to recommend them 
to his fellows; but, on the contrary, to express con- 
trition for the same, and to repeat, or have repeated 
to him, some comfortable prayer; which, if you 
please, I will intercede with his Excellency’s chaplain 
to prefer on your account. It is otherwise no point 
of my duty to put you in mind of those things; 
only it may be for the ease of your conscience to 
depart more like a Christian, and less like a Turk, 
than you seem to be in a fair way of doing.” 

The only answer of the dying man — (for as such 
Ranald MacEagh might now be considered) — was 
a request to be raised to such a position that 
he might obtain a view from the window of the 
Castle. The deep frost mist, which had long settled 
upon the top of the mountains, was now rolling 
down each rugged glen and gully, where the craggy 
ridges showed their black and irregular outline, 
like desert islands rising above the ocean of vapour. 
“Spirit of the Mist!” said Ranald MacKagh, 
“called by our race our father, and our preserver — 
receive into thy takernacle of clouds, when this pang 
is over, him whom in life thou hast so often shel- 
tered.” So saying, he sunk back into the arms of 
those who upheld him, spoke no further word, but 
turned his face to the wall for a short space. 

“JT believe,’ said Dalgetty, “my friend Ranald 
will be found in his heart to be little better than a 
heathen.” And he renewed his proposal to pro- 
cure him the assistance of Dr. Wisheart, Montrose’s 
military chaplain ; “a man,” said Sir Dugald, “ very 
clever in his exercise, and who will do execution 
on your sins in less time than I could smoke a pipe 
of tobacco.” 

“Saxon,” said the dying man, “speak to me no 
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more of thy priest —I die contented. Hadst thou 
ever an enemy against whom weapons were of no 
avail — whom the ball missed, and against whom the 
arrow shivered, and whose bare skin was as impen- 
etrable to sword and dirk as thy steel garment ? 
— Heardst thou ever of such a foe ?” 

“Very frequently, when I served in Germany,” 
replied Sir Dugald. “There was such a fellow 
at Ingolstadt; he was proof both against lead and 
steel. The soldiers killed him with the buts of 
their muskets.” 

“ This impassible foe,” said Ranald, without re- 
garding the Major’s interruption, “who has _ the 
blood dearest to me upon his hands—to this man 
I have now bequeathed agony of mind, jealousy, 
despair, and sudden death, — or a life more miser- 
able than death itself. Such shall be the lot of 
Allan of the Red-hand, when he learns that Annot 
weds Menteith; and I ask no more than the cer- 
tainty that it is so, to sweeten my own bloody end 
by his hand.” i 

“Tf that be the case,” said the Major, “ there’s 
no more to be said; but I shall take care as few 
people see you as possible, for I cannot think your 
mode of departure can be at all creditable or ex- 
emplary to a Christian army.” So saying, he left 
the apartment, and the Son of the Mist soon after 
breathed his last. 

Menteith, in the meanwhile, leaving the new- 
found relations to their mutual feelings of mingled 
emotion, was eagerly discussing with Montrose the 
consequences of this discovery. “I should now 
see,” said the Marquis, “even had I not before ob- 
served it, that your interest in this discovery, my 
dear Menteith, has no small reference to your own 
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happiness. You love this new-found lady, — your 
affection is returned. In point of birth, no excep- 
tions can be made; in every other respect, her ad- 
vantages are equal to those which you yourself 
possess — think, however, a moment. Sir Duncan is 
a fanatic — Presbyterian, at least —in arms against 
the King; he is only with us in the quality of a 
prisoner, and-we are, I fear, but at the commence- 
ment of a long civil war. Is this a time, think you, 
Menteith, for you to make proposals for his heir- 
ess? Or what chance is there that he will now 
listen to it?” 

Passion, an ingenious, as well as an eloquent ad- 
vocate, supplied the young nobleman with a thou- 
sand answers to these objections. He reminded 
Montrose that the Knight of Ardenvohr was nei- 
ther a bigot in politics nor religion. He urged his 
own known and proved zeal for the royal cause, 
and hinted that its influence might be extended and 
strengthened by his wedding the heiress of Arden- 
vohr. He pleaded the dangerous state of Sir Dun- 
can’s wound, the risk which must be run by suffer- 
ing the young lady to be carried into the country 
of the Campbells, where, in case of her father’s 
death, or continued indisposition, she must neces- 
sarily be placed under the guardianship of Argyle, 
an event fatal to his (Menteith’s) hopes, unless he 
could stoop to purchase his favour by abandoning 
the King’s party. 

Montrose allowed the force of these arguments, 
and owned, although the matter was attended with 
difficulty, yet it seemed consistent with the King’s 
service that it should be concluded as speedily as 
possible. 

“T could wish,” said he, “that it were all settled 
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in one way or another, and that this fair Briseis 
were removed from our camp before the return of 
our Highland Achilles, Allan M‘Aulay.—I fear 
some fatal feud in that quarter, Menteith — and I 
believe it would be best that Sir Duncan be dis- 
missed on his parole, and that you accompany him 
and his daughter as his escort. The journey can 
be made chiefly by water, so will not greatly in- 
commode his wound —and your own, my friend, 
will be an honourable excuse for the absence of 
some time from my camp.” : 
_ “Never!” said Menteith. “Were I to forfeit 
the very hope that has so lately dawned upon me, 
never will I leave your Excellency’s camp while 
the royal standard is displayed. I should deserve 
that this triflg scratch should gangrene and con- 
sume my sword-arm, were I capable of holding it 
as an excuse for absence at this crisis of the King’s 
affairs.” 

“On this, then, you are determined?” said 
Montrose. : 

“As fixed as Ben-Nevis,” said the young noble- 
man. 

“ You must, then,” said Montrose, “lose no time 
in seeking an explanation with the Knight of 
Ardenvohr. If this prove favourable, I will talk 
myself with the elder M‘Aulay, and we will devise 
means to employ his brother at a distance from the 
army until he shall be reconciled to his present 
disappointment. Would to God some vision would 
descend upon his imagination fair enough to 
obliterate all traces of Annot Lyle! That perhaps 
you think impossible, Menteith?— Well, each to 
his service ; you to that of Cupid, and I to that of 
Mars.” 
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They parted, and in pursuance of the scheme 
arranged, Menteith, early on the ensuing morning, 
sought a private interview with the woundea 
Knight of Ardenvohr, and communicated to him 
his suit for the hand of his daughter. Of their 
mutual attachment Sir Duncan was aware, but he 
was not prepared for so early a declaration on the 
part of Menteith. He said, at first, that he had 
already, perhaps, indulged too much in feelings of 
personal happiness, at a time when his clan had 
‘sustained so great a loss and humiliation, and that 
he was unwilling, therefore, farther to consider the 
advancement of his own house at a period so 
calamitous. On the more urgent suit of the noble 
lover, he requested a few hours to deliberate and 
consult with his daughter, upon a question so 
highly important. 

The result of this interview and deliberation was 
favourable to Menteith. Sir Duncan Campbell be- 
came fully sensible that the happiness of his new- 
found daughter depended upon a union with her 
lover; and unless such were now formed, he saw 
that Argyle would throw a thousand obstacles in 
the way of a match in every respect acceptable to 
himself. Menteith’s private character was so ex- 
cellent, and such was the rank and consideration 
due to his fortune and family, that they outbal- 
anced, in Sir Duncan’s opinion, the difference in 
their political opinions. Nor could he have re- 
solved, perhaps, had his own opinion of the match 
been less favourable, to decline an opportunity of 
indulging the new-found child of his hopes. There 
was, besides, a feeling of pride which dictated his 
determination. To produce the Heiress of Arden- 
vohr to the world as one who had been educated a 
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poor dependant and musician in the family of Darn- 
linvarach, had something in it that was humiliating. 
To introduce her as the betrothed bride, or wedded 
wife, of the Earl of Menteith, upon an attachment 
formed during her obscurity, was a warrant to the 
world that she had at all times been worthy of the 
rank to which she was elevated. 

It was under the influence of these considerations 
that Sir Duncan Campbell announced to the lovers 
his consent that they should be married in the 
chapel of the Castle, by Montrose’s chaplain, and 
as privately as possible. But when Montrose 
should break up from Inverlochy, for which orders 
were expected in the course of a very few days, it 
was agreed that the young Countess should depart 
with her father to his castle, and remain there until 
the circumstances of the nation permitted Menteith 
to retire with honour from his present military em- 
ployment. His resolution being once taken, Sir 
Duncan Campbell would not permit the maidenly 
scruples of his daughter to delay its execution ; 
and it was therefore resolved that the bridal should 
take place the next evening, being the second after 
the battle. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


My maid— my blue-eyed maid, he bore away, 
Due to the toils of many a bloody, day. 
Iliad. 


Ir was necessary, for many reasons, that Angus 
M‘Aulay, so long the kind protector of Annot Lyle, 
should be made acquainted with the change in the 
fortunes of his late protegée; and Montrose, as he 
had undertaken, communicated to him these re- 
markable events. With the careless and cheerful 
indifference of his character, he expressed much 
more joy than wonder at Annot’s good fortune; had 
no doubt whatever she would merit it, and as she 
had always-been bred in loyal principles, would con- 
vey the whole estate of her grim fanatical father to 
some honest fellow who loved the king. “TI should 
have no objection that my brother Allan should try 
his chance,” added he, “notwithstanding that Sir 
Duncan Campbell was the only man who ever 
charged Darnlinvarach with inhospitality. Annot 
Lyle could always charm Allan out of the sullens, 
and who knows whether matrimony might not make 
‘him more a man of this world ?” 

Montrose hastened to interrupt the progress of 
his castle-building, by informing him that the lady 
was already wooed and won, and, with her father’s 
approbation, was almost immediately to be wedded 
to his kinsman, the Earl of Menteith; and that in 
testimony of the high respect due to M‘Aulay, so 
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long the lady’s protector, he was now to request his 
presence at the ceremony. M‘Aulay looked very 
grave at this intimation, and drew up his person 
with the air of one who thought that he had been 
neglected. 

“He conceived,” he said, “that his uniform kind 
treatment of the young lady, while so many years 
under his roof, required something more upon such 
an occasion than a bare compliment of ceremony. 
He might,” he thought, “ without arrogance, have 
expected to have been consulted. He wished his 
kinsman of Menteith well, no man could wish him 
better; but he must say he thought he had been 
hasty in this matter. Allan’s sentiments towards 
the young lady had been pretty well understood, 
and he, for one, could not see why the superior pre- 
tensions which he had upon her gratitude should 
have been set aside, without at least undergoing 
some previous discussion.” 

Montrose, seeing too well where all this pointed, 
entreated M‘Aulay to be reasonable, and to consider 
what probability there was that the Knight of 
Ardenvohr could be brought to confer the hand of 
his sole heiress upon Allan, whose undeniable excel- 
lent qualities were mingled with others, by which 
they were overclouded in a manner that made all 
tremble who approached him. 

“My lord,” said Angus M‘Aulay, “my brother 
Allan has, as God made us all, faults as well as 
merits ; but he is the best and bravest man of your 
army, be the other who he may, and therefore ill 
deserved that his happiness should have been so 
little consulted by your Excellency —by his own 
near kinsman — and by a young person who owes 
all to him and to his family.” 
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Montrose in vain endeavoured to place the sub- 
ject in a different view; this was the point in which 
Angus was determined to regard it, and he was a 
man of that calibre of understanding, who is incap- 
able of being convinced when he has once adopted a 
prejudice. Montrose now assumed a higher tone, 
and called upon Angus to take care how he nour- 
ished any sentiments which might be prejudicial to 
his Majesty’s service. He pointed out to him, that 
he was peculiarly desirous that Allan’s efforts should 
not be interrupted in the course of his present mis- 
sion; “a mission,” he said, “highly honourable for 
himself, and likely to prove most advantageous to 
the King’s cause. He expected his brother would 
hold no communication with him upon other sub- 
jects, nor stir up any cause of dissension, which 
might divert his mind from a matter of such 
importance.” 

Angus answered somewhat sulkily, that “he was 
no make-bate, or stirrer up of quarrels; he would 
rather be a peace-maker. His brother knew as well 
as most men how to resent his own quarrels — as 
for Allan’s mode of receiving information, it was 
generally believed he had other sources than those 
of ordinary couriers. He should not be surprised | if 
they saw him sooner than they expected.” 

A promise that he would not interfere, was the 
farthest to which Montrose could bring this man, 
thoroughly good-tempered as he was on all occa- 
sions, save when his pride, interest, or prejudices, 
were interfered with. And at this point the Mar- 
quis was fain to leave the matter for the present. 

A more willing guest at the bridal ceremony, cer- 
tainly a more willing attendant at the marriage 
feast, was to be expected in Sir Dugald Dalgetty, 
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whom Montrose resolved to invite, as having been 
a confident to the circumstances which preceded 
it. But even Sir Dugald hesitated, looked on the 
elbows of his doublet, and the knees of his leather 
breeches, and mumbled out a sort of reluctant 
acquiescence in the invitation, providing he should 
find it possible, after consulting with the noble 
bridegroom. Montrose was somewhat surprised, but 
scorning to testify displeasure, he left Sir Dugald to 
pursue his own course. 

This carried him instantly to the chamber of the 
bridegroom, who, amidst the scanty wardrobe which 
his camp-equipage afforded, was seeking for such 
articles as might appear to the best advantage upon 
the approaching occasion. Sir Dugald entered, and 
paid his compliments, with a very grave face, upon 
his approaching happiness, which, he said, “he was 
very sorry he was prevented from witnessing.” 

“In plain truth,” said he, “I should but disgrace 
the ceremony, seeing that I lack a bridal garment. 
Rents, and open seams, and tatters at elbows in the 
apparel of the assistants, might presage a similar 
solution of continuity in your matrimonial happi- 
ness — and to say truth, my lord, you yourself must 
partly have the blame of this disappointment, in 
respect you sent me upon a fool’s errand to get a 
buff-coat out of the booty taken by the Camerons, 
whereas you might as well have sent me to fetch a 
pound of ffesh butter out of a black dog’s throat. I 
had no answer, my lord, but brandished dirks and 
broadswords, and a sort of growling and jabbering 
in what they call their language. For my part, I 
believe these Highlanders to be no better than ab- 
solute pagans, and have been much scandalized by 
the manner in which my acquaintance, Ranald Mac- 
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Eagh, was pleased to beat his final march, a little 
while since.” 

In Menteith’s state of mind, disposed to be pleased 
with every thing, and every body, the grave com- 
plaint of Sir Dugald furnished additional amuse- 
ment. He requested his acceptance of a very hand- 
some buff-dress which was lying on the floor. “I 
had intended it,’ he said, “for my own bridal- 
garment, as being the least formidable of my warlike 
equipments, and I have here no peaceful dress.” 

Sir Dugald made the necessary apologies — would 
not by any means deprive —and so forth, until it 
happily occurred to him that it was much more 
according to military rule that the Earl should be 
married in his back and breast-pieces, which dress 
he had seen the bridegroom wear at the union of 
Prince Leo of Wittlesbach with the youngest daugh- 
ter of old George Frederick, of Saxony, under the 
auspices of the gallant Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion 
of the North, and so forth. The good-natured young 
Earl laughed, and acquiesced; and thus having se- 
cured at least one merry face at his bridal, he put 
on a light and ornamented cuirass, concealed partly 
by a velvet coat, and partly by a broad blue silk 
scarf, which he wore over his shoulder, agreeably 
to his rank, and the fashion of the times. 

Every thing was now arranged ; and it had been 
settled, that, according to the custom of the country, 
the bride and bridegroom should not again meet 
until they were before the altar. The hour had 
already struck that summoned the bridegroom 
thither, and he only waited in a small anteroom 
adjacent to the chapel, for the Marquis, who con- 
descended to act as bride’s-man upon the occasion. 
Business relating to the army having suddenly re- 
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quired the Marquis’s instant attention, Menteith 
waited his return, it may be supposed, in some im- 
patience ; and when he heard the door of the apart- 
ment open, he said, laughing, “You are late upon 
parade.” - 

“You will find I am too early,” said Allan 
M‘Aulay, who burst into the apartment. “ Draw, 
Menteith, and defend yourself ike a man, or die 
like a dog!” 

“You are mad, Allan!” answered Menteith, 
astonished alike at his sudden appearance, and at 
the unutterable fury of his demeanour. His cheeks 
were livid — his eyes started from their sockets — 
his lips were covered with foam, and his gestures 
were those of a demoniac. 

“You lie, traitor!” was his frantic reply —“ you 
lie in that, as you lie in all you have said to me. 
Your life is a lie!” 

“Did I not speak my thoughts when I called you 
mad,” said Menteith, indignantly, “your own life 
were a brief one. In what do you charge me with 
deceiving you ?” 

“You told me,” answered M‘Aulay, “that you 
would not marry Annot Lyle!— False traitor ! — 
she now waits you at the altar.” 

“Tt is you who speak false,” retorted Menteith. 
“T told you the obscurity of her birth was the only 
bar to our union —that is now removed; and whom 
do you think yourself, that I should yield up my 
pretensions in your favour ?” 

“Draw then,” said M*‘Aulay; “we understand 
each other.” 

“Not now,” said Menteith, “and not here. Allan, 
you know me well — wait till to-morrow, and you 
shall have fighting enough.” 
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“This hour — this instant — or never,’ answered 
M‘Aulay. “Your triumph shall not go farther than 
the hour which is stricken. Menteith, I entreat 
you by our relationship—by our joint conflicts 
and labours —draw your sword, and defend your 
life!” As he spoke, he seized the Earl’s hand, and 
wrung it with such frantic earnestness, that his 
grasp forced the blood to start under the nails. 
Menteith threw him off with violence, exclaiming, 
“Begone, madman !” 

“Then, be the vision accomplished!” said Allan ; 
and, drawing his dirk, struck with his whole gigan- 
tic force at the Earl’s bosom. The temper of the 
corslet threw the point of the weapon upwards, but 
a deep wound took place between the neck and 
shoulder; and the force of the blow prostrated the 
bridegroom on the floor. Montrose entered at one 
side of the anteroom. The bridal company, alarmed 
at the noise, were in equal apprehension and sur- 
prise; but ere Montrose could almost see what had 
happened, Allan M‘Aulay had rushed past him, and 
descended the castle stairs like lightning. “Guards, 
shut the gate!” exclaimed Montrose — “Seize him 
— kill hin, if he resists !— He shall die, if he were 
my brother!” 

But Allan prostrated, with a second blow of his 
dagger, a sentinel who was upon duty — traversed 
the camp like a mountain-deer, though pursued by 
all who caught the alarm — threw himself into the 
river, and, swimming to the opposite side, was soon 
lost among the woods. In the course of the same 
evening, his brother Angus and his followers left 
Montrose’s camp, and, taking the road homeward, 
never again rejoined him. . 

. Of Allan himself it is said, that, in a wonderfully 
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short space after the deed was committed, he burst 
into a room in the Castle of Inverary, where Argyle 
was sitting in council, and flung on the table 
his bloody dirk. 

“Ts it the blood of James Grahame?” said Argyle, 
a ghastly expression of hope mixing with the terror 
which the sudden apparition naturally excited. 

“Tt is the blood of his minion,’ answered M‘Au- 
lay —“It is the blood which I was predestined 
to shed, though I would rather have spilt my 
own.” 

Having thus spoken, he turned and left the castle, 
and from that moment nothing certain is known of 
his fate. As the boy Kenneth, with three of the 
Children of the Mist, were seen soon afterwards 
to cross Lochfine, it is supposed they dogged his 
course, and that he perished by their hand in some 
obscure wilderness. Another opinion maintains, 
that Allan M‘Aulay went abroad and died a monk 
of the Carthusian order. But nothing beyond bare 
presumption could ever be brought in support of 
either opinion. 

His vengeance was much less compiete than he 
probably fancied; for Menteith, though so severely 
wounded as to remain long in a dangerous state, 
was, by having adopted Major Dalgetty’s fortunate 
recommendation of a cuirass as a bridal-garment, 
happily secured from the worst consequences of 
the blow. But his services were lost to Montrose ; 
andit was thought best, that he should be conveyed 
with his intended countess, now truly a mourning 
bride, and should accompany his wounded father- 
in-law to the castle of Sir Duncan at Ardenvohr. 
Dalgetty followed them to the water’s edge, remind- 
ing Menteith of the necessity of erecting a sconce 
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on Drumsnab to cover his lady’s newly-acquired 
inheritance. 

They performed their voyage in safety, and Men- 
teith was in a few weeks so well in health, as to be 
united to Annot in the castle of her father. 

The Highlanders were somewhat puzzled to rec- 
oncile Menteith’s recovery with the visions of the 
second sight, and the more experienced Seers were 
displeased with him for not having died. But others 
thought the credit of the vision sufficiently fulfilled, 
by the wound inflicted by the hand, and with the 
‘ weapon, foretold; and all were of opinion, that the 
incident of the ring, with the death’s head, related 
to the death of the bride’s father, who did not sur- 
vive her marriage many months: The incredulous 
held, that all this was idle dreaming, and that Al- 
lan’s supposed vision was but a consequence of the 
private suggestions of his own passion, which, hav- 
ing long seen in Menteith a rival more beloved 
than himself, struggled with his better nature, and 
impressed upon him, as it were involuntarily, the 
idea of killing his competitor. 

Menteith did not recover sufficiently to join 
Montrose during his brief and glorious career; and 
when that heroic general disbanded his army and 
retired from Scotland, Menteith resolved to adopt 
the life of privacy, which he led till the Restora- 
tion. After that happy event, he occupied a situa- 
tion in the land befitting his rank, lived long, happy 
alike in public regard and in domestic affection, and 
_ died at a good old age. 

Our dramatis persone have been so limited, that, 
excepting Montrose, whose exploits and fate are 
the theme of history, we have only to mention Sir 
Dugald Dalgetty. This gentleman continued, with 
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the most rigorous punctuality, to discharge his duty, 
and to receive his pay, until he was made prisoner, 
among others, upon the field of Philliphaugh. He 
was condemned to share the fate ef his fellow-ofti- 
cers upon that occasion, who were doomed to death 
rather by denunciations from the pulpit, than the 
sentence either of civil or military tribunal; their 
blood being considered as.a sort of sin-offering to 
take away “the euilt of the land, and the fate un- 
posed upon the Canaanites, under a special dispen- 
sation, being impiously and cruelly applied to them. 

Several Towlend officers, in the service of the 
Covenanters, interceded for Dalgetty on this occa- 
sion, representing him as a person whose skill 
would be useful in their army, and who would be 
readily induced to change his service. But on this 
pomt they found Sir Dugald unexpectedly obsti- 
nate. He had engaged with the King for a certain 
term, and, till that was expired, his principles would 
not permit any shadow of changing. The Cove- 
nanters, again, understood no such nice distinction, 
and he was in the utmost danger of falling a mar- 
tyr, not to this or that political principle, but merely 
to his own strict ideas of a military enlistment. 
Fortunately, his friends discovered, by computa- 
tion, that there remained but a fortnight to elapse 
of the engagement he had formed, and to which, 
though certain it was never to be renewed, no power 
on earth could make him false. With some diffi- 
culty they procured a reprieve for this short space, 
after which they found him perfectly willing to come 
under any engagements they chose to dictate. He 
entered the service of the Estates accordingly, and 
wrought himself forward to be Major in Gilbert 
Ker’s corps, commonly called the Kirk’s Own Regi- 
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ment of Horse. Of his farther history we know 
nothing, until we find him in possession of his pa- 
ternal estate of Drumthwacket, which he acquired, 
not by the sword, but by a pacific intermarriage with 
Hannah Strachan, a matron somewhat stricken in 
years, the widow of the Aberdeenshire Covenanter. 

Sir Dugald is supposed to have survived the Revo- 
lution, as traditions of no very distant date repre- 
sent him as cruizing about in that country, very 
old, very deaf, and very full of interminable stories 
about the immortal Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion 
of the North, and the bulwark of the Protestant 
Faith. 


APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


THE scarcity of my late friend’s poem may be an excuse 
for adding the spirited: conclusion of Clan Alpin’s vow. 
The Clan Gregor has met in the ancient church of Bal- 
quidder. The hedd of Drummond-Ernoch is placed on 
the altar, covered for a time with the banner of the 
tribe. The Chief of the tribe advances to the altar: 


“ And pausing, on the banner gazed ; 
Then cried in scorn, his finger raised, 
‘This was the boon of Scotland’s king ;’ 
And, with a quick and angry fling, 
Tossing the pageant screen away, 

The dead man’s head before him lay. 
Unmoved he scann’d the visage o’er, 
The clotted locks were dark with gore, 
The features with convulsion grim, 

The eyes contorted, sunk, and dim. 

But unappall’d, in angry mood, 

With lowering brow, unmoved he stood. 
Upon the head his bared right hand 

He laid, the other grasp’d his brand : 
Then kneeling, cried, ‘To Heaven I swear 
This deed of death I own, and share; 
As truly, fully mine, as though 

This my right hand had dealt the blow: 
Come then, our foemen, one, come all ; 
If to revenge this caitiff’s fall 

One blade is bared, one bow is drawn, 
Mine everlasting peace I pawn, 

To claim from them, or claim from him, 
In retribution, limb for limb. 
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Jn sudden fray, or open strife, 
This steel shall render life for life.’ 


“He ceased ; and at his beckoning nod, 
The clansmen to the altar trod ; 

And not a whisper breathed around, 

And nought was heard of mortal sound, 
Save from the clanking arms they bore, 
That rattled on the marble floor ; 

And each, as he approach’d in haste, 
Upon the scalp his right hand placed ; 
With livid lip, and gather’d brow, 

Each uttered, in his turn, the vow. 

Fierce Malcolm watch’d the passing scene, 
And search’d them through with glances keen 3; 
Then dash’d a tear-drép from his eye ; 
Unbid it came — he knew not why. 
Exulting high, he towering stood : 
‘Kinsmen,’ he cried, ‘of Alpin’s blood, 
And worthy of Clan Alpin’s name, 
Unstain’d by cowardice and shame, 

E’en do, spare nocht, in time of ill 

Shall be Clan Alpin’s legend still!’?” 


No. II. 


Ir has been disputed whether the Children of the Mist 
were actual MacGregors, or whether they were not out- 
laws named MacDonald, belonging to Ardnamurchan. 
The following act of the Privy Council seems to decide 
the question: — 

“EDINBURGH, 4th February, 1589. 


“'The same day, the Lords of Secret Council being crediblie 
informed of ye cruel and mischeivous proceeding of ye wicked 
Clangrigor, so lang continueing in blood, slaughters, herships, 
manifest reifts, and stouths committed upon his Hieness’ peace- 
able and good subjects ; inhabiting ye countries ewest ye brays 
of ye Highlands, thir money years bygone ; but specially heir 
after ye cruel murder of umqll Jo. Drummond of Drummon- 
eyryuch, his Majesties proper tennant, and ane of his fosters 
of Glenartney, committed upon ye day of last 
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bypast, be certain of ye said clan, be ye council and determi- 
nation of ye haill, avow and to defend ye authors yrof qoever 
wald persew for revenge of ye same, qll ye said Jo. was occu- 
pied in seeking of venison to his Hieness, at command of Pat, 
Lord Drummond, stewart of Stratharne, and principal for- 
rester of Glenartney; the Queen, his Majesties dearest spouse, 
being yn shortlie looked for to arrive in this realm. Likeas, 
after ye murder committed, ye authors yrof cutted off ye said 
umqll Jo. Drummond’s head, and carried the same to the 
Laird of M‘Grigor, who, and the haill surname of M‘Gri- 
gors, purposely conveined upon the Sunday yrafter, at the 
Kirk of Buchquhidder ; qr they caused ye said umqll John’s 
head to be pnted to ym, and yr avowing ye sd murder to 
have been committed by yr communion, council, and determi- 
nation, laid yr hands upon the pow, and in eithnik, and barbar- 
ous. manner, swear to defend ye authors of ye sd murder, in 
maist proud contempt of our sovrn Lord and his authoritie, 
and in evil example to others wicked limmaris to do ye like, 
give ys sall be suffered to remain unpunished.” 


Then follows a commission to the Earls of Huntly, 
Argyle, Athole, Montrose, Pat. Lord Drummond, Ja. 
Commendator of Incheffray, And. Campbel of Lochin- 
nel, Duncan Campbel of Ardkinglas, Lauchlane M ‘In- 
tosh of Dunnauchtane, Sir Jo. Murrya of Tullibarden, 
knt., Geo. Buchanan of that Ik, and And. M‘Farlane 
of Ariquocher, to search for and apprehend Alaster 
M ‘Grigor of Glenstre, (and a number of others nom- 
inatim,) ‘‘ and all others of the said Clangrigor, or ye 
assistars, culpable of the said odious murther, or of 
thift, reset of thift, herships, and sornings, qrever they 
may be apprehended. And if they refuse to be taken, 
or flees to strengths and houses, to pursue and assege 
them with fire and sword; and ie commission to 
endure for the space of fhe years.’ 

Such was the system of police in 1589; and such 
the state of Scotland nearly thirty years after the 


Reformation. 
90 


AUTHOR'S NOTES. 


Note I., p. 187. — FIDES ET FIDUCIA SUNT RELATIVA. 


The military men of the times agreed upon dependencies of 
honour, as they called them, with all the metaphysical argu- 
mentation of civilians, or school divines. 

The English officer, to whom Sir James Turner was prisoner 
after the rout at Uttoxeter, demanded his parole of honour not 
to go beyond the walls of Hull without liberty. ‘‘ He brought 
me the message himself, —I told him I was ready to do so, 
provided he removed his guards from me, for fides et fiducia 
sunt relativa; and, if he took my word for my fidelity, he was 
obliged to trust it, otherwise, it was needless for him to seek it, 
and in vain for me to give it; and therefore I beseeched him 
either to give trust to my word, which I would not break, or his 
own guards, who I supposed would not deceive him. In this 
manner I dealt with him, because I knew him to be a scho- 
lar.” — Turner's Memowrs, p. 80. The English officer allowed 
the strength of the reasoning ; but that concise reasoner, Crom- 
well, soon put an end to the dilemma: ‘‘Sir James Turner 
must give his parole, or be laid in irons.” 


Note IL, p. 227. Wrarrus. 


A species of apparition, similar to what the Germans call a 
Double-Ganger, was believed in by the Celtic tribes, and is 
still considered as an emblem of misfortune or death. Mr. 
Kirke, (See Note to Rob Roy, Vol. II. p. 347,) the minister 
of Aberfoil, who will no doubt be able to tell us more of the 
matter should he ever come back from Fairy-land, gives us the 
following : — 

‘<Some men of that exalted sight, either by art or nature, 
have told me they have seen at these meetings a double man, 
or the shape of some man in two places, that is, a superterra- 
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nean and a subterranean inhabitant perfectly resembling one 
another in all points, whom he, notwithstanding, could easily 
distinguish one from another by some secret tokens and opera- 
tions, and so go speak to the man his neighbour and familiar, 
passing by the apparition or resemblance of him. They avouch 
that every element and different state of being have animals 
resembling those of another element, as there be fishes at sea 
resembling Monks of late order in all their hoods and dresses, 
so as the Roman invention of good and bad demons and 
guardian angels particularly assigned, is called by them ane 
ignorant mistake, springing only from this originall. They 
call this reflex man a Co-Walker, every way like the man, as a 
twin-brother and companion haunting him as his shadow, as 
is that seen and known among men resembling the originall, 
both before and after the originall is dead, and was also often 
seen of old to enter a hous, by which the people knew that the 
person of that liknes was to visit them within a few days. This 
copy, echo, or living picture, goes at last to his own herd. It 
accompanied that person so long and frequently for ends best 
known to its selve, whether to guard him from the secret assaults 
of some of its own folks, or only as an sportfull ape to coun- 
terfeit all his actions.” — KiRKE’s Secret Commonwealth, p. 3. 

The two following apparitions, resembling the vision of Al- 
lan M‘Aulay in the text, occur in Theophilus Insulanus, (Rev. 
Mr. Fraser’s Treatise on the Second Sight, Relations x. and 
Xvil.). 

‘Barbara Macpherson, relict of the deceased Mr. Alexander 
MacLeod, late minister of St. Kilda, informed me the natives 
of that island had a particular kind of second sight, which is 
always a forerunner of their approaching end. Some months 
before they sicken, they are haunted with an apparition, resem- 
bling themselves in all respects as to their person, features, or 
clothing. This image, seemingly animated, walks with them 
in the field in broad daylight ; and if they are employed in delv- 
ing, harrowing, seed-sowing, or any other occupation, they are 
at the same time mimicked by this ghostly visitant. My in- 
former added farther, that having visited a sick person of the 
inhabitants, she had the curiosity to enquire of him, if at any 
time he had seen any resemblance of himself as above described; 
he answered in the affirmative, and told her, that to make far- 
ther trial, as he was going out of his house of a morning, he put 
on straw-rope garters instead of those he formerly used, and 
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having gone to the fields, his other self appeared in such gar- 
ters. The conclusion was, the sick man died of that ailment, 
and she no longer questioned the truth of those remarkable 
presages.” 

“ Margaret MacLeod, an honest woman advanced in years, 
informed me, that when she4vas a young woman in the family 
of Grishornish, a dairy-maid, who daily used to herd the 
calves in a park close to the house, observed, at different times, 
a woman resembling herself in shape and attire, walking soli- 
tarily at no great distance from her, and being surprised at the 
apparition, to make further trial, she put the back part of her 
upper garment foremost, and anon the phantom was dressed in 
the same manner, which made her uneasy, believing it portended 
some fatal consequence to herself. In a short time thereafter 
she was seized with a fever, which brought her to her end, and 
before her sickness and on her deathbed, declared the second 
sight to several.” 


EDITORS NOTES. 


(a) p. 28. “These valiant Irishes being all put to the 
sword, as is usual in such cases.” The “Irishes” indeed ap- 
pear to have received little quarter. After Philiphaugh they 
and their women were butchered by the desire of the Pres- 
byterian ministers. “Then,” says Bishop Guthrie, “did the 
churchmen quarrel that quarters should be given to such 
wretches as they, and declared it to be an act of most sinful 
impiety to spare them.’? They were certainly wretches : 
witness the sack of Aberdeen. Yet Stewart had promised 
them quarter, and on that promise they had laid down their 
weapons. 

(b) p. 32. Meston, Professor, a Jacobite poet. His works 
were published in Edinburgh in 1767, sixth edition. 

(c) p. 64. “Do you talk of the second sight, or Deutero- 
scopia?” It is not easy for a Lowlander to know how far 
the second sight, or at least the belief in it, still exists in the 
Highlands and Western Isles. The English-speaking visitor 
occasionally gets a glimpse into the secret superstitions of the 
Celt, but, as a rule, the Highlander is reserved on this topic. 
In the changes of the world, he has wholly ceased to be feudal, 
and has, indeed, become socialistic. But to his ancient faiths 
the Editor believes that he is still true, and that the enlight- 
ened Radical in politics may be as much afraid to walk ona 
midnight road as any of his ancestors. Thus the mail-cart 
from Inveraray to thé head of Loch Awe was recently impeded 
by a spectre, which frightened away two drivers in succession; 
so, at least, the Editor was informed by a competent Gaelic 
authority. About 1886, when fishing on the Beauly, the 
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Editor had the assistance of an old Gael named Campbell. 
Though his name was Campbell, he professed his personal 
attachment to the cause of the Great Marquis, He informed 
the Editor of several cases of second sight. Oue of the seers 
was this old man’s own sister. It is highly probable that the 
second sight still prevails, as it is certain that numerous other 
superstitions, such as the dread of being left in company with 
a corpse, are vivacious enough. 

There is nothing peculiarly Celtic in this belief. ‘ Pre- 
monitions” are of frequent occurrence even among the better- 
educated classes, as we may read in the publications of the 
Psychical Society. Thus a gentleman of well-known genius 
was once visiting the new house of a friend. In the bedroom 
he was observed to turn pale, and informed one of his com- 
panions in private that he had seen their host lying dead 
on the bed. The death of the owner of the house followed 
in about a month. This anecdote, which is given at first 
hand, may naturally be set down to the force of a warm im- 
agination. But in the Highland community of Montrose’s 
day, and later, the incident would have been regarded as a 
clear example of the second sight. It corresponds to the 
case of the Marquis of Argyll (Gillespie Grumach, Dugald 
Dalgetty’s Marquis), who was playing at bowls in 1660. 
One of the gentlemen present “fell pale, and said to them 
about him, ‘blesse me, what is that I see, my lord with his 
head off, and all his shoulders full of blood”” He was 
executed not long after.t In short, second sight is now called 
“Telepathy,” but the facts, or fancies, are just as common 
as ever they were. The numerous examples in Graham 
Dalyell’s “Darker Superstitions of the Highlands’ are 
partly taken from trials for witchcraft. They are precisely 
the kind of hallucinations which the Psychical Society now 
collects and investigates. It appears that the vision could 
occasionally be transmitted by contact. A person who placed 
his foot on the foot of the seer could behold what the seer 
beheld. The gift was often hereditary in the Highlands.’ 
It was also communicated by magical ceremonies — a hair rope 
‘that had bound a corpse to the bier was tied round the body 


1 Wodrow, “ Analecta,” i. p. 115. $ 

2 «Tilly, History of his Life and Times,” quoted by Graham 
Dalyell, p. 469. Aubrey, ‘‘ Miscellanies,” pp. 154, 158, 173, 174. 

8 Kirk’s ‘Secret Commonwealth,” p. 16. 
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of the neophyte. For an ancient parallel we have the Hom- 
eric case of Theoclymenus of the house of Melampus, the 
seer in the Odyssey. Theoclymenus, being hereditarily gifted, 
knew by a vision of a shroud about their bodies that the 
wooers were “fey.” Isobel Sinclair, tried for witcheraft in 
1633, knew “giff there be any fey bodie in the house” 
Among the Eskimo, the Angakut, or Seers, acquire their power 
by fasts and retreats into the wilderness. The Red Indians 
use similar measures, and in John Tanner’s Narrative we 
see a white captive adopting their superstitions, and himself 
becoming second-sighted. In severe cases the visionary 
“shrieked, trembled, and perspired under the impression.” 
They occasionally applied for the prayers of the Presbytery, 
disliking a power so dangerous and painful.t The clergy 
themselves were often second-sighted, as Mr. John Cameron 
of Lochend, in Kintyre, who beheld the rout of Bothwell 
Bridge.? : 

The anecdote given by Dugald Dalgetty of Murdoch 
Mackenzie, an Assynt seer, is taken by Scott from Monro’s 
“ Expedition with Mackay’s Regiment,” i. 75. In the Isle of 
Man the vision could be imparted to one who touched the 
foot of the seer. A well-known classical example is that of 
Apollonius of Tyana, who beheld in Ephesus the murder of 
Domitian in Rome. (Dio Cassius, lib. Ixvii.) The natural 
conclusion, on the whole, is that second sight is no isolated 
phenomenon or superstition, but merely a local name for 
experiences familiar, at least by report, in all countries and 
ages. Plotinus was second-sighted, as Porphyry shows. So 
was Njal, the hero of the Njal’s Saga. Dr. Johnson says: “I 
never could advance my curiosity to conviction, but came 
away at last only willing to believe.’* The existence of 
hallucinations is matter of fact; it is also certain that some 
“sensitives,” or seers or second-sighted men, are peculiarly 
haunted by these experiences. But the proportion of veridical 
to void and casual hallucinations has never been ascertained, 
and the law which determines the proportion has of course 


1 Aubrey, ‘‘ Miscellanies,” pp. 155, 165. 

2 Wodrow, ‘‘ Analecta,” i. 44. 

3 Higden, ‘‘Polychronicon,” by Trevis, i. 61, ¢. Ixiv., quoted 
by Dalyell. See Sacheyerell, ‘‘ Account of the Isle of Man,” pp. 
14, 17. 

4 Works, ix. 107. 
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not been discovered. It may be affirmed, however, that 
enlightenment and education in no way affect the ratio of 
hallucinations: they only affect the esteem in which they are 
held. 

‘@) p. 86. “The Trot of Turiff”? “The Gordons had 
risen, without waiting for their young chief, had scattered the 
Covenanting garrison in a skirmish popularly known as The 
Trot of Turiff (which marks the virtual beginning of the 
Civil War), and had reoceupied Aberdeen.” (Mowbray Mor- 
ris, “ Montrose,” p. 69.) Montrose was still, at this time, in 
the ranks of the Covenant. 

(e) p- 106. ‘*Though he [Gustavus] cannot pledge in my 
cup, yet we share our loaf between us.” The horses of Hec- 
tor in the Iliad shared his wheat and wine: hence commenta- 
tors have urged that the passage containing the assertion is 
spurious. 

(f) p. 127. “Stephen Bathian.” Stephen Batory, voie- 
vode of Transylvania, 1573-1586. 

(g) p. 141. “Inverary Castle.” The present house was 
built by Archibald, third Duke of Argyll. Johnson described 
him as “a narrow man.” I wondered at this,” says Boswell, 
“and observed that his building so great a house at Inverary 
was not like a narrow man.” “Sir,” said he, “when a narrow 
man has resolved to build a house, he builds it like another 
man.” The ancient castle was nearer than the present house 
to the junction of the little river Aray with the sea. 

(h) p. 168. ‘Bethlem Gabor.” A Transylvanian adven- 
turer, who, aided by a Turkish contingent, seized, and for some 
time held, the crown of Hungary. 

(7) p. 188. “Bows and arrows.” In spite of Dalgetty’s 
astonishment, bows and arrows were served out to six hundred 
undergraduate volunteers of Oxford, on the King’s side, in the 
Civil War. These weapons were used as late as the battle 
of Leipzig, in European warfare, and General Marbot was 
wounded in the thigh by a Bashkir arrow, on that field. 
Thus “the sight was seen in civilised war” more than a cen- 
tury and a half after the Highland bows moved the mirth of 
the Rittmeister. 

(k) p. 204. “He had scarcely time to repose his small 
army in Aberdeen.” Unluckily he had time to sack the town. 
“On this solitary occasion he outdid the worst brutalities of 
the German wars.” Argyll now set a reward of £20,000 on 


” 


. 
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the head of Montrose. (Mowbray Morris, ‘ Montrose,” 
p- 147.) “The unarmed citizens were butchered like sheep in 
the streets. The better sort were stripped before death, that 
their clothes might not be soiled with their blood ; women 


and little children were slaughtered for bewailing their dead, 


and those women were happiest who expiated their tears with 
life.” These were the deeds of Dalgetty’s “loyal Irishes” 
within five miles of Drumthwacket. 

ANDREW Lana. 
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GLOSSARY. 


J NAL 

Abuilziements, habiliments, ac- 
coutrements. 

Ain, own. 

Airn, iron. 

Allenarly, solely. 

ay among. 

An, if, although. 

Andrea Ferrara, the Highland 
broadsword. 

Ane, one. 

Asteer, astir. 

Atween, between. 

Auld, old. 

Awa’, away. 


Bairn, a child. 

Bang, to drive with force. 

Bannock, a sort of cake. 

Batoon, a baton. 

Beal, a narrow pass. 

Bicker, a wooden bowl. 

Bide, to wait, to remain. 

Blude, bluid, blood. 

Bonny, pretty. 

Book-lear, book-learning. 

Bray, a hill. 

‘* By ordinar,’’ out of the com- 
mon. 


Canny, quiet, prudent. 
Cantrip, a freak. : 
Cateran, a Highland robber. 
Cautelous, cantious. 

Certes! good gracious! 
Chield, a fellow. 


** Clewed up,” fastened up. 
Corrie, a hollow in a hill. 
Cullion, a mean wretch. 
Curch, a head-covering. 


Daft, crazy. 
Deil, the devil. 
Dooms, very. 


Een, eyes. 

E’enow, just now. 

Eft, a newt, a lizard. 
Eneuch, eneugh, enough. 
Ewest, adjacent. 


Farl, a fourth part. 
Fary, very. 
Fat, what. 
Flow-moss, a morass. 
Forby, besides. 
Forfoughen, 
hausted. 
Frae, from. 


breathless, ex 


Gae, go; also, gave. 

Gang, to go. 

Gar, to make, to oblige. 

Gill, a small rugged glen. 

Gillie, a Highland attendant, or 
footboy. 

Girnell-kist, a meal-chest. 

Glunzie-man, a rough Highland 
boor. 

Graith, furniture, harness. 

Grice, a sucking-pig. 

Gude, good. 
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Ha’, hall. ‘ 

Habergeon, armour reaching 
from the neck to the waist. 

Hae, have. 


Hale, haill, whole. 

Hame, home. 

Hauden, held. 

** Head of the sow to the tail of 
the grice,”? to take the good 
with the bad. 

** Heads and thraws,”’ lying side 
by side, the feet of the one by 
the head of the other. 

Her, his, or him; also, your. 

Herry, to harry. 

Hership, booty, the act of plun- 
dering. 

Heys, dancing steps. 

Hunder, a hundred. 

Hurchin, a hedgehog. 

Hurley-house, a large house 
nearly ruinous. 


Ingan, an onion. 
Intromit, to intermeddle with. 
Ivy-tod, an ivy-bush. 


Justified, executed. 


Ken, to know. 
Kend, known. 


Land-laufer, an adventurer, a 
vagabond. 

Liimmars, thieves. 

Loon, a fellow, a rascal. 

Img, the ear. 


Mains, demesne. 

Mair, more. 

** Mair by token,’? besides, es- 
pecially. 

Manna, must not. 

Merk, a coin equal to 134d. 

Mickle, muckle, much. 

Misken, not to know. 


Na, nae, no, not. 
Ony, any. 


Or, before. 
Outby, out of doors. 


GLOSSARY. 


Partan, a crab. 

Peel, pele, a place of strength, a 
tower. 

Peloton, platoon. 

Peremptorie, to the point. 

Pit, to put. : : 

Pock-puddings, an opprobrious 
epithet applied to Englishmen. 

Pow, the head. 

Provant, victuals. 

Putten, put. 


Queich, a drinking-cup. 


Reek, smoke. 

Reift, robbery. 

Reiver, a robber. 

Reset, the harbouring of stolen 
goods. 

Rizzer’d, half-salted and _ half- 
dried. 


Sae, so. 

Sain, to bless. 

Sall, shall. 

Sair, sore. 

Salvage, a savage. 

Sassenach, applied to Lowland- 
ers and the English. 

Saul, the soul. 

Scaith, harm. 

Scart, a cormorant. 

Scomfish, to suffocate. 

Scraugh, screech. 

Sett, a pattern. 

Shank, a leg. 

She, he; also, you or I. 

Shelty, a very small horse. 

Shieling, a Highland hut, 

Shoon, shoes. 

Sic, sicean, such. 

Sidier, a soldier, 

Siller, money. 

Skaith, harm. 

Skirlin’, screaming. 

Skreigh, a screech. 

Sorning, the act of exacting 
lodgings, &ce. * 

Sorted, accommodated. 

Stell, to plant cannon. 

Stouth, theft. 

Swear, loth, reluctant. 


GLOSSARY. 
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Ta, the. Untenty, inattentive, awkward. 


**Tappit hen,” a large liquid | Usquebae, whisky. 
measure. 

Tass, a glass, a cup. 

Tasset, a thigh-piece. 

Teagues, undisciplined Ivish- 
men. 


Vilipend, to slight. 
Vivers, victuals. 


Teil, the devil. Wad, a pledge; also, would. 
Tent, to observe, to probe: also, Wame, the womb, the belly. 

attention, care. Warrandice, warranty. 
Thir, these, those. Warse, worse. 
Tiernach, the chief, the laird or Warst, worst. 

squire. Waur, worse. 
Tod, a bush; also, a fox. Weasand, the windpipe. 
Trewsman, a clansman. Wee, little. 
Trow, to trust, to feel sure. Weel, well. 
Tuck, a beat (of drum). Weird, destiny. : 
Tuilzie, a scutile, a skirmish. Weize, to direct, to aim. 
Tup, a ram. Wheen, a few. 
Twa, two. Whilk, which. 

Wi’, with. 

Umall, the late. Winna, will not. 


Uncanny, dangerous; in league Wud, mad. 


with the evil one. 
Unce, an ounce. Yestreen, last night. 
Unco, very, uncommon, strange. | Yett, a gate. 


THE END. 
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